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PREFACE 


Ir is inevitable that there will be criticism of this volume. 
Readers will be quick to note the absence of many celebrated 
detectives of fiction, among them perhaps their favorites. 
Nothing, of course, is more personal than an anthology; and 
I have been very personal indeed. Still, I have a catholic 
taste in this sort of literature, and I believe the selection to 
be both good and representative. The problem from the 
first was less what to include than what to throw away. 
There are a number of stories that would almost certainly 
be chosen for any anthology of the sort; they are outstand- 
ing in this one; but among the lesser stories from which it 
was possible to choose—by writers here included and writers 
here omitted—I realize that another editor might have 
chosen differently. I am sorry that it was not possible to 
include at least a dozen more tales, but the volume simply 
would not hold them. 

I am not responsible for the general title of the collection, 
although I have tried to bear it in mind in selecting my ma- 
terial. Had I followed its implication to the letter, I should 
have included all three of Poe’s Dupin stories, several more 
of the Skerlock Holmes adventures, and other examples of 
the detective story from the work of writers who, as matters 
stand, are represented only once. This would have limited 
the book to, at most, half a dozen authors. It is the duty 
of an anthology, however, to be representative, and this— 
within limits—I have tried to be. The collection, it will be 
noted,.contains no translations. The omission was de- 
liberate. For several reasons, among them the Editor’s be- 
lief that the best detective short-stories have been written 
in English, it seemed best to include the work of British and 
American writers only. 
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OF DETECTIVE LITERATURE 


“The peoples of earth,” once remarked a whimsical detec. 
tive whom I had invented for a popular magazine, “are 
divided into four classes: criminals, victims of criminals, 
detectives, and readers of detective literature. .. . The 
fourth class comprises the majority of mankind, and is re- 
sponsible for the other three.” 

When I wrote that, I was amusing myself in terms of 
detective literature, not attempting a paradoxical explanation 
of the crime evil. I do not seriously believe that reading 
detective stories makes of readers either detectives or crimi- 
nals, save in fancy; if anything, it helps to keep them from 
becoming the victims of either. I suppose it is certain, 
however, that the cascades of mystery fiction that annually 
descend upon us, are called fotth by the unique popularity 
of the subject. 

Unique, I thoroughly believe. More than any other 
specimen of the writing art, does the mystery tale reach out 
and convert its millions; and many a writer has established 
his reputation as a fictionist by those romances of adventure 
in which people who are not scrupulous about the measures 
they take, provide a great deal of entertainment for the 
reader. ‘‘Police romances,” Stevenson called them, and their 
authors are among the elect of the writing fraternity; they 
are admitted to the inner circle. Bad as often are their 
works, critics regard them with a friendly indulgence, where 
a writer of bad Western stories would be scorched as by a 
blast from the pit. When their yarns are good, Presidents 
and Princes rise in meeting to advertise their delight in them. 

All of which is largely as it should be. The appeal of the 
mystery story is universal; it is sexless, and it is potent to 
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persuade the young and the old. The Unknown lures where 
the Obvious bores, and Mystery is at the heart of everything. 
Whether these metaphysical considerations have anything 
to do with the popularity of the mystery tale, may be de- 
batable; but remotely it is likely that they have. Too, there 
‘ ig man’s traditional disposition to triumph over his difficul- 
ties, there is his human proneness to err and his even more 
human proneness to condemn others who err, and there is his 
exceeding vanity. Complicate all these with the “eye for an 
eye” motif, and you have a further hint of the reason for the 
detective story’s charm; for the detective story is, I think, 
in every way the most joyously satisfying of all mystery 
fictions. 

In most readers there is a latent criminal, and so they 
flee with the hare; but in most readers the criminal impulse 
is more than balanced by the instinct to support the rule of 
order, and so they hunt with the hounds. All, since they 
are neither physically immortal nor mentally infallible, are 
the murdered or despoiled victims, and may shudder pleas- 
antly in those réles. Chiefly, no doubt, since man is a hero 
to himself, they are the relentless crime savants who pursue 
the transgressors to merited punishment. And if, in the 
role of reader-detective, they shrewdly solve the puzzle be- 
fore the Great Puppet himself has accomplished that feat, 
great is the satisfaction and happiness of the achievement. 

“To readers of a critical turn,’ wrote Stevenson (or per- 
haps Osbourne), in The Wrong Box, ‘Robert appeared 
scarce upon a level with his surname; but it is the difficulty 
of the police romance, that the reader is always a man of 
such vastly greater ingenuity than the writer.” Robert’s 
surname, it will be recalled, was Skill. 

True enough. It is a clever writer indeed who, in this 
day, may hope to deceive the sophisticated reader clew- 
hound. The harassed author is nothing less than himself 
a fugitive, his cherished secret under his arm, seeking escape 
from his tireless admirers until such time as he has planned 
to unriddle his problem in his own way. It must®be con- 
fessed, however, that it is a pleasant chase, and the author 
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enjoys it—in anticipation—as greatly as do his relentless 
trackers. But, that the reader-detective is always as clever 
a fellow as he famcies himself, may be doubted, since his 
boast of triumph must find utterance after the revealed fact, 
and self-deception at that thrilling moment is easy to ac- 
complish; yet I have met devoted readers who claimed to 
have placed their fingers upon a culprit as early as page 3 
in a narrative of three hundred pages, and Poe’s feat of 
forecasting the events of Barnaby Rudge, is famous. That 
premature discovery of an author’s secret may be made, in 
the average mystery production, manufactured for the mar- 
ket, is certain; but in the better detective fiction, carefully 
written by men who enjoy their task, detection is not so 
simple a matter. It is difficult for an author, however clever, 
not to betray himself as he nears his dénouement; but by 
that time the chase is about over, and a reader may take 
small credit to himself on the score of clairvoyance. Some 
notable tales have been written, however, in which the sur- 
prise has been as complete as the heart could\desire. 

After all, it is a rather unremunerative pastime—is it not? 
—this seeking to anticipate an author’s secret; and particu- 
larly when one is successful. Certainly in some degree it 
serves to rob one of pleasure in the logical and chronological 
flow of the narrative; and when one’s conviction is great, it 
practically destroys all interest in the further events of the 
tale, save as they serve to illustrate the accuracy of one’s 
deductions. It is difficult not to anticipate, and it is in- 
evitable that a reader will nurse suspicions, but where by 
clever shifting of the spotlight of suspicion, an author makes 
certainty at least perplexing, it is well not to apply oneself 
too diligently to the complacent task. However, one will 
do it. I have heard of a bookseller who never reads beyond 
the third chapter of a detective novel until, with his friend 
the local barber, he has worked out his own solution from 
the premises laid down. No doubt they have a gorgeous 
time, those two. Questionless, then, the ideal detective story 
is that story in which, sleuth as one will in advance of the 
revelation, the author baffles at every turn and knocks one 
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cold, at the end, with the simplicity and surprise of his 
solution. 

And, of course, the clever reader-detective is not neces- 
sarily a good detective in fact. Take what pride he may 
in his ability to fathom crime and motives, in life he would 
make a poor enough showing. His cleverness consists not 
in his ability to unravel a living tangle, but in his familiarity 
with the methods of fiction writers. A writer with a new 
method will confuse him as completely as would an assign- 
ment from police headquarters. 

But it is interesting to note the pains taken by writers of 
the detective story to conceal their secrets from their 
readers, while ingeniously preparing whole chapters calcu- 
lated to raise false suspicions. One author casually mentions 
his scapegoat early in the narrative and then drops him until 
the moment, three hundred pages later, that the handcuffs 
are ready for his wrists—meanwhile having poked suspicion 
at every other available character. Another delights to 
flaunt his culprit in pious guise before the eyes of his 
readers, that by the very overwhelmingness of the rascal’s 
presence he may escape suspicion. Others cautiously intre- 
duce him from time to time, even in suspicious circum- 
stances, but contrive that suspicion is at the moment di- 
rected elsewhere. There are scores of methods. One in- 
genious trick, no longer a novelty, astoundingly fastens the 
crime upon the very individual who has employed the de- 
tective to resolve it, or upon the detective himself. Certain 
writers, and the trick is manifestly unfair, go outside the 
narrative for their criminals and introduce, at the close, an 
unfamiliar figure, appearing then for the first time. The 
several methods in this connection are discussed at length, 
and very ably, by Miss Carolyn Wells, in her admirable 
volume, The Technique of the Mystery Story, one of the 
most entertaining textbooks ever written. 

In spite of the astonishing originality of the better detec- 
tive stories—those stories which perhaps may be called 
classics—in no field of writing is less originality dtsplayed. 
The average writer simply follows the lead of his greater 
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rivals, and varies old situations in familiar surroundings, or, 
when he is most desperately striving for originality, in un- 
familiar surroundmgs. But London and New York are the 
favorite backdrops. To the thoughtful student of the 
“police romance,” at one time or another it must have oc- 
curred that London is no better than a shambles, and New 
York only slightly less sanguinary an area. The number 
and ferocity of the murders saddled by novelists upon those 
Christian centers, in the space of a year, is appalling, if the 
mortality figures of the popular magazines be added to those 
of the bound volumes; over a period of years, incredible. 
Other cities have had their fictive crimes in sufficient quan- 
tity, but despite their alluring wickedness, Paris and Chi- 
cago, as playgrounds for the fancy of bloodthirsty authors, 
still lag far behind the two great capitals of the world. The 
smaller places are simply nowhere. 

Now crime is a characteristic of the human animal in his 
several breeding spots, and has little to do with geographical 
distribution. Obviously there will be more murders, in a 
year, in either London or New York, than in, say, Belfast, 
Ohio, because there are more persons to be murdered in 
London and New York, and more murderers to murder 
them; but the impulse to murder is, I submit, universal, and 
it is only the occasional writing genius who realizes the 
splendid possibilities for evil of Belfast, Ohio. The Atlas 
does not show a Belfast in Ohio, and I trust there is no such 
place. 

The situation is inevitable, however. As long as New 
York and London continue to be the largest centers of human 
endeavor, they will continue to be the largest centers of 
human misdemeanor; and by the same token, the most 
popular backgrounds for the mystery-maker and murder- 
monger’s product. So much can happen in a big city; so 
much does happen. Nothing seems impossible, even im- 
probable, in a city of ten million souls. Yet I fancy that, 
by this time, the number of author-slain citizens of New 
York, encroaches upon the population figures, and that the 
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murdered victims of London’s fictive criminals would, if 
laid end to end, reach from Piccadilly to the moon. 

A terrible place, this London, bursting as it must be with 
Chinese super-criminals and Indian assassins, with Egyptian 
atavists and Gaelic elementals, not to mention its native 
sons of evil, the ingenuity of whose crimes compares very 
favorably with that of their alien brothers. “Limmus,” no 
doubt, is the hotbed of this activity, but—Blimey, ma’am! 
—the best hotels and the most fashionable suburbs have not 
escaped thé epidemic. A mad place, this London, with its 
regiments of transcendent detectives (as Miss Wells calls 
them) smoking pipes in queer lodgings and solving bizarre 
mysteries in slippered ease; whimsical philosophers deduc- 
ing a Helen from a hairpin, their ironic languor broken by 
bursts of demoniac enterprise—largely at the solicitation of 
baffled operatives of the regular force. Doctors, lawyers, 
artists, clergymen—practicing benevolence in St. John’s 
Wood and detection in Soho. This London! One thinks of 
it as a vast nightmare in which the most incredible things 
occur with immoral plausibility; a city of the imagination 
builded by some motion-picture genius, for a popular star, 
out of the materials of melodrama. 

And how the detectives of London must jostle in the 
streets! Holmes has retired to his bee farm in Sussex, but 
no doubt he occasionally revisits the glimpses. I should not 
be surprised to learn that, for auld lang syne, he keeps his 
rooms in Baker Street. But there has been no word of the 
retirement of Thorndyke, of Hewitt, of Brett, of Harley, 
of Blake, of Cleek, of Beck, of Bruce, of Father Brown. 
Similarly in New York. The press there must be consider- 
able, what with Ashton-Kirk and Kennedy, with Connors 
and Kent, with Jones and Brant and Stone and Gryce, and 
the rest of them, all at large. 

Ingenious fellows, some of these. Dr. Thorndyke, the 
creation of R. Austin Freeman, I believe to be the best 
detective since Sherlock Holmes, excepting only, Father 
Brown, who is unique. And the Baroness Orczy has done 
an excellent detective in The Old Man in the Corner. 
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Robert and Marie Leighton’s Michael Dred, Detective is all 
but forgotten, but it is a moving tale in the manner of a 
later Wilkie Collifis, with illustrations by Mr. James Mont- 
gomery Flagg that, one fancies, he will be shocked to hear 
that any one remembers. 

_ But it is not my intention, in this paper, to celebrate indi- 
viduals; rather it is my desire to speak a grateful word for 
the mystery tale, for the detective story. If it be also a tale 
of terror, so much the better. “In safe surroundings,” as 
Miss Wells wittily remarks, “people like to be frightened.” 


VINCENT STARRETT. 
NOVEMBER, 1927. 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER 


By Epcar ALLAN PoE 
Nil sapientice odiosius acumine nimio.—SENECA. 


At Paris, just after dark one gusty evening in the autumn 
of 18—, I was enjoying the twofold luxury of meditation and 
meerschaum, in company with my friend, C. Auguste Dupin, 
in his little back library, or book-closet, az troisiéme, No. 33 
Rue Dunét, Faubourg St. Germain. For one hour at least 
we had maintained a profound silence; while each, to any 
casual observer, might have seemed intently and exclusively 
occupied with the curling eddies of smoke that oppressed 
the atmosphere of the chamber. For myself, however, I was 
mentally discussing certain topics which had formed matter 
for conversation between us at an earlier period of the 
evening; I mean the affair of the Rue Morgue and the mys- 
tery attending the murder of Marie Roget. I looked upon it, 
therefore, as something of a coincidence when the door of 
our apartment was thrown open and admitted our old ac- 
quaintance, Monsieur G—, the Prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there was nearly half 
as much of the entertaining as of the contemptible about the 
man, and we had not seen him for several years. We had 
been sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for the pur- 
pose of lighting a lamp, but sat down again, without doing 
so, upon G—’s saying that he had called to consult us, or 
rather to ask the opinion of my friend, about some official 
business which had occasioned a great deal of trouble. 

“Tf it is any point requiring reflection,” observed Dupin, 
as he forbore to enkindle the wick, “we shali examine it to 
better purpose in the dark.” 

“That is another of your odd notions,” said the Prefect, 
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who had the fashion of calling everything “odd” that was 
beyond his comprehension, and thus lived amid an absolute 
Jegion of “oddities.” 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor with a 
pipe and rolled toward him a comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” I asked. ‘Nothing 
more in the assassination way, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the business 
is very simple indeed, and I make no doubt that we can 
manage it sufficiently well ourselves; but then I thought 
Dupin would like to hear the details of it, because it is so 
excessively odd.” 

“Simple and odd?” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that either. The fact is, we 
have all been a good deal puzzled because the affair is so 
simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts 
you at fault,”’ said my friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied the Prefect, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,” said Dupin. 

“Oh, good heavens! who ever heard of such an idea?” 

“A little too self-evident.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha—ho! ho! ho!’ roared our 
visitor, profoundly amused. “Oh, Dupin, you will be the 
tleath of me yet.” 

“And what, after all, is the matter on hand?” I asked. 

“Why, I will tell you,” replied the Prefect, as he gave a 
long, steady, and contemplative puff and settled himself in 
his chair,—‘“TI will tell you in a few words; but, before I be- 
gin, let me caution you that this is an affair demanding the 
greatest secrecy, and that I should most probably lose the 
position I now hold were it known that I confided it to any 
one.”’ 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not, D said Dupin. 

“Well, then: I have received personal information, from a 
very high quarter, that a certain document of the last im- 
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portance has been purloined from the royal apartments. 
The individual who purloined it is known—this beyond a 
doubt; he was seeff to take it. It is known, also, that it still 
remains in his possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“Tt is clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect, “from the 
nature of the document and from the non-appearance of 
certain results which would at once arise from its passing 
out of the robber’s possession, that is to say, from his em- 
ploying it as he must design in the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said. 

“Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper gives 
its holder a certain power in a certain quarter where such 
power is immensely valuable.” The Prefect was fond of 
the cant of diplomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

“No? Well; the disclosure of the document to a third 
person, who shall be nameless, would bring in question the 
honor of a personage of most exalted station; and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendency over the 
illustrious personage whose honor and peace are so jeopard- 
ized:”’ 

“But this ascendency,”’ I interposed, “would depend upon 
the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the 
robber. Who would dare—” 

“The thief,’ said G—, “is the Minister D—, who dares 
all things, those unbecoming as well as those becoming a 
man. The method of the theft was not less ingenious than 
bold. The document in question,—a letter, to be frank,— 
had been received by the personage robbed while alone in the 
royal boudoir. During its perusal she was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the other exalted personage from 
whom especially it was her wish to conceal it. After a hur- 
ried and vain endeavor to thrust it in a drawer, she was 
forced to place it, open as it was, upon a table. The ad- 
dress, however, was uppermost, and, the contents thus unex- 
posed, the letter escaped notice. At this juncture enters the 
Minister D—. His lynx eye immediately perceives the 
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paper, recognizes the handwriting of the address, observes 
the confusion of the personage addressed, and fathoms her 
secret. After some business transactions, hurried through 
in his ordinary manner, he produces a letter somewhat simi- 
lar to the one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and 
then places it in close juxtaposition to the other. Again 
he converses for some fifteen minutes upon the public affairs. 
At length, in taking leave, he takes also from the table the 
letter to which he had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, but, 
of course, dared not call attention to the act, in the presence 
of the third personage, who stood at her elbow. The Minis- 
ter decamped, leaving his own letter, one of no importance, 
upon the table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, ‘“‘you have precisely what 
you demand to make the ascendency complete, the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; “and the power thus attained 
has, for some months past, been wielded, for political pur- 
poses, to a very dangerous extent. The personage robbed 
is more thoroughly convinced every day of the necessity of 
reclaiming her letter. But this, of course, cannot be done 
openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has committed the 
matter to me.” 

“Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of 
smoke, “no more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be de- 
sired or even imagined.” 

“You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; “but it is possible 
that some such opinion may have been entertained.” , 

“Tt is clear,” said I, “as you observe, that the letter is still 
in the possession of the Minister; since it is this possession, 
and not any employment of the letter, which bestows the 
power. With the employment the power departs.” 

“True,” said G—; “and upon this conviction I proceeded. 
My first care was to make thorough search of the Minister’s 
hotel; and here my chief embarrassment lay in the necessity 
of searching without his knowledge. Beyond all , things, I 
have been warned of the danger which would reSult from 
giving him reason to suspect our design.” 
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“But,” said I, “you are quite au fait ia these investiga- 
tions. The Parisian police have done this thing often be- 
fore.” “i 

“Oh, yes; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the Minister gave me, too, a great advantage. He 
is frequently absent from home all ight. His servants are 
by no means numerous. They sleep at a distance from 
their master’s apartment, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, 
are readily made drunk. I have keys, as you know, with 
which I can open any chamber or cabinet in Paris. For 
three months a night has not passed, during the greater part 
of which I have not been engaged, personally, in ransacking 
the D— Hotel. My honor is interested, and, to mention a 
great secret, the reward is enormous. So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied that the thief 
is a more astute man than myself. I fancy that I have in- 
vestigated every nook and corner of the premises in which 
it is possible that the paper can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, ‘“‘that although the 
letter may be in possession of the Minister, as it unques- 
tionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere than upon 
his own premises?” 

“This is barely possible,” said Dupin. ‘‘The present pe- 
culiar condition of affairs at court, and especially of those 
intrigues in which D— is known to be involved, would render 
the instant availability of the document, its susceptibility of 
being produced at a moment’s notice, a point of nearly equal 
importance with its possession.” 

“Tts susceptibility of being produced?” said I. 

“That is to say, of being destroyed,” said Dupin. 

“True,” I observed; “the paper is clearly, then, upon the 
premises. As for its being upon the person of the minister, 
we may consider that as out of the question.” 

“Entirely,” said the Prefect. ‘He has been twice way- 
laid, as if by footpads, and his person rigidly searched under 
my own inspection.” 

“You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said 
Dupin. “D—, I presume, is not altogether a fool, and, if 
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not, must have anticipated these waylayings, as a matter of 
course.” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G—, “but then he is a poet, 
which I take to be only one remove from a fool.” 

“True,” said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful whiff 
from his meerschaum, ‘‘although I have been guilty of cer- 
tain doggerel myseli.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the particulars of your 
search.” 

“Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we searched 
everywhere. I have had long experience in these affairs. I 
took the entire building, room by room; devoting the nights 
of a whole week to each. We examined, first, the furniture 
of each apartment. We opened every possible drawer; and 
I presume you know that, to a properly trained police-agent, 
such a thing as a ‘secret’ drawer is impossible. Any man 
is a dolt who permits a ‘secret’? drawer to escape him in a 
search of this kind. The thing is so plain. There is a cer- 
tain amount of bulk, of space, to be accounted for in every 
cabinet. Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of 
a line could not escape us. After the cabinets we took the 
chairs. The cushions we probed with the fine long needles 
you have seen me employ. From the tables we removed the 
tops.” 

“Why Soe” 

“Sometimes the top of a table or other similarly arranged 
piece of furniture is removed by the person wishing to con- 
ceal an article; then the leg is excavated, the article de- 
posited within the cavity, and the top replaced. The bot- 
toms and tops of bedposts are employed in the same way.” 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” I 
asked. 

“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a suffi- 
cient wadding of cotton be placed around it. Besides, in 
our case, we were obliged to proceed without noise.” 

“But you could not have removed, you could not have 
taken to pieces all articles of furniture in which*it would 
have been possible to make a deposit in the manner you 
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mention. A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral roll, 
not differing much in shape or bulk from a large knitting- 
needle, and in this form it might be inserted into the rung 
of a chair, for example. You did not take to pieces all the 
chairs?” 

“Certainly not, but we did better: we examined the rungs 
of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings of 
every description of furniture, by the aid of a most powerful 
microscope. Had there been any traces of recent disturbance 
we should not have failed to detect it instantly. A single 
gram of gimlet-dust, for example, would have been as ob- 
vious as an apple. Any disorder in the gluing, any unusual 
gaping in the joints, would have sufficed to insure detection.” 

“T presume you looked to the mirrors, between the boards 
and the plates, and you probed the beds and the bedclothes, 
as well as the curtains and carpets.” 

“That of course; and when we had absolutely completed 
every particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined 
the house itself. We divided its entire surface into com- 
partments, which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed; then we scrutinized each individual square inch 
throughout the premises, including the two houses im- 
mediately adjoining, with the microscope, as before.” 

“The two houses adjoining!” I exclaimed; “you must 
have had a great deal of trouble.” 

“We had; but the reward offered is prodigious.” 

“You include the grounds about the houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave us 
comparatively little trouble. We examined the moss be- 
tween the bricks and found it undisturbed.” 

“You looked among D—’s papers, of course, and into 
the books of the library?” 

“Certainly; we opened every package and parcel; we not 
only opened every book, but we turned over every leaf in 
each volume, not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, 
according to the fashion of some of our police officers. We 
also measured the thickness of every book-cover with the 
most accurate measurement, and applied to each the most 
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jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Had any of the bind- 
ings been recently meddled with, it would have been utterly 
impossible that the fact should have escaped observation. 
Some five or six volumes, just from the hands of the binder, 
we carefully probed, longitudinally, with the needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet and examined 
the boards with the microscope.” 

‘And the paper on the walls?” 

CONT Acne, 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did.” 

“Then,” I said, “you have been making a miscalculation, 
and the letter is not upon the premises, as you suppose.” 

“J fear you are right there,” said the Prefect. “And now, 
Dupin, what would you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough research of the premises.” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied G—. “I am not 
more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter is not at 
the hotel.” 

“T have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin. “You 
have, of course, an accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ and here the Prefect, producing a memoran- 
dum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute account of the 
internal, and especially of the external, appearance of the 
missing document. Soon after finishing the perusal of this 
description he took his departure, more entirely depressed 
in spirits than I had ever known the good gentleman before. © 

In about a month afterward he paid us another visit, and 
found us occupied very nearly as before. He took a pipe 
and a chair and entered into some ordinary conversation. 
At length I said: 

“Well, but, G—, what of the purloined letter? I pre- 
sume you have at last made up your mind that there is no 
such thing as overreaching the Minister?” 

“Confound him! say I—yes; I made the reéxamination, 
however, as Dupin suggested, but it was all labor ost, as I 
knew it would be.” 
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“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” asked 
Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal, a very liberal reward; I don’t 
like to say how much, precisely; but one thing I will say,— 
that I wouldn’t mind giving my individual check for fifty 
thousand francs to any one who could obtain me that letter. 
The fact is, it is becoming of more and more importance 
every day; and the reward has been lately doubled. If it 
were trebled, however, I could do no more than I have 
done.” 

“Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly, between the whiffs 
of his meerschaum, “I really—think, G—, you have not 
exerted yourself—to the utmost in this matter. You might 
—do a little more, I think, eh?” 

“How? in what way?” 

“Why—puff, puff—you might—puff, puff—employ coun- 
sel in the matter, eh?—puff, puff, puff. Do you remember 
the story they tell of Abernethy?” 

“No; hang Abernethy!” 

“To be sure, hang him and welcome. But, once upon a 
time, a certain rich miser conceived the design of spong- 
ing upon this Abernethy for a medical opinion. Getting up, 
for this purpose, an ordinary conversation in a private com- 
pany, he insinuated his case to the physician as that of an 
imaginary individual. 

“We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘that his symptoms 
are such and such; now, Doctor, what would you have 
directed him to take? 

“ ‘Take,’ said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice, to be sure.’ ” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, ‘I am per- 
fectly willing to take advice and to pay for it. I would 
really give fifty thousand francs to any one who would aid 
me in the matter.” 

“Tn that case,” replied Dupin, opening a drawer and pro- 
ducing a checkbook, “you may as well fill me up a check 
for the amount mentioned. When you have signed it I will] 
hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared absolutely 
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thunderstricken. For some minutes he remained speechless 
and motionless, looking incredulously at my friend with 
open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets; then, apparently recovering himself in some 
measure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses and va- 
cant stares finally filled up and signed a check for fifty 
thousand francs and handed it across the table to Dupin. 
The latter examined it carefully and deposited it in his 
pocketbook; then, unlocking an escritoire, took thence a 
letter and gave it to the Prefect. This functionary grasped 
it in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trembling 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then, scram- 
bling and struggling to the door, rushed at length uncere- 
roniously from the room and from the house without hav- 
ing uttered a syllable since Dupin had requested him to fill 
up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some ex- 
planations. 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are exceedingly able in 
their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, and 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge which their duties seem 
chiefly to demand. Thus, when G— detailed to us his mode 
of searching the premises at the Hotel D—, I felt entire 
confidence in his having made a satisfactory investigation, 
so far as his labors extended.” 

“ “So far as his labors extended?’ ” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures adopted were not 
only the best of their kind, but carried out to absolute per- 
fection. Had the letter been deposited within the range of 
their search, these fellows would, beyond a question, “have 
found it.” 

I merely laughed, but he seemed quite serious in all that 
he said. 

“The measures, then,” he continued, “were good in their 
kind and well executed: their defect lay i in their being inap- 
plicable to the case and to the man. A certain set of highly 
ingenious resources are, with the Prefect, a sort of Procrus- 
tean bed, to which he forcibly adapts his designs. But he 
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perpetually errs by being too deep or too shallow for the 
matter in hand; and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner 
than he. I knew orfeé about eight years of age, whose suc- 
cess at guessing in the game of ‘even and odd’ attracted uni- 
versal admiration. This game is simple, and is played with 
marbles. One player holds in his hand a number of these 
toys and demands of another whether that number is even 
or odd. If the guess is right, the guesser wins one; if wrong, 
- he loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles 
of the school. Of course he had some principle of guessing; 
and this lay in mere observation and admeasurement of the 
- astuteness of his opponents. For example, an arrant simple- 
ton is his opponent, and, holding up his closed hand, asks, 
‘Are they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy replies, ‘Odd,’ and 
loses; but upon the second trial he wins, for he then says 
to himself: ‘The simpleton had them even upon the first 
trial, and his amount of cunning is just sufficient to make 
him have them odd upon the second; I will therefore guess 
odd’; he guesses odd and wins. Now, with a simpleton a 
degree above the first, he would have reasoned thus: “This 
fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, and in 
the second he will propose to himself, upon the first im- 
pulse, a simple variation from even to odd, as did the first 
simpleton; but then a second thought will suggest that this 
is too simple a variation, and finally he will decide upon 
putting it even as before. I will therefore guess even’;— 
he guesses even and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in 
the schoolboy, whom his fellows termed ‘lucky,’—what, in 
its last analysis, is it?” 

“Tt is merely,’ I said, “an identification of the reasoner’s 
intellect with that of his opponent.” 

“Tt is,” said Dupin; “and upon inquiring of the boy by 
what means he effected the thorough identification in which 
his success consisted, I received answer as follows: ‘When I 
wish to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or 
how wicked is any one, or what are his thoughts at the 
moment, I fashion the expression of my face, as accurately as 
possible, in accordance with the expression of his and then 
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wait to see what thoughts or sentiments arisé in my mind 
or heart, as if to match or correspond with the expression.’ 
This response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the 
spurious profundity which has been attributed to Roche- 
foucauld, to La Bruyére, to Machiavelli, and to Campa- 
nella.” 

“And the identification,” I said, ‘of the reasoner’s intellect 
with that of his opponent depends, if I understand you 
aright, upon the accuracy with which the opponent’s intel- 
lect is admeasured.” 

“For its practical value it depends upon this,” replied 
Dupin; “and the Prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, and, secondly, by ill- 
admeasurement, or rather through non-admeasurement, of 
the intellect with which they are engaged. They consider 
only their own ideas of ingenuity; and, in searching for any- 
thing hidden, advert only to the modes in which they would 
nave hidden it. They are right in this much, that their own 
ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of the mass; 
but when the cunning of the individual felon is diverse in 
character from their own the felon foils them, of course. 
This always happens when it is above their own, and very 
usually when it is below. They have no variation of princi- 
ple in their investigations; at best, when urged by some 
unusual emergency, by some extraordinary reward, they 
extend or exaggerate their old modes of practice without 
touching their principles. What, for example, in this case 
of D—, has been done to vary the principle of action? 
What is all this boring, and probing, and sounding, and 
scrutinizing with the microscope, and dividing the surface 
of the building into registered square inches; what is it all 
but an exaggeration of the application of the one principle 
or set of principles of search, which are based upon the one 
set of notions regarding human ingenuity, to which the Pre- 
fect, in the long routine of his duty, has been accustomed? 
Do you not see he has taken it for granted that all men 
proceed to conceal a letter, not exactly in a gimlet*hole bored 
in a chair-leg, but, at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or 
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corner suggested by the same tenor of thought which would 
urge a man to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a 
chair-leg? And do you not see, also, that such recherchés 
nooks for concealment are adapted only for ordinary occa- 
sions, and would be adopted only by ordinary intellects; for, 
in all cases of concealment, a disposal of the article con- 
cealed, a disposal of it in this recherché manner, is, in the 
very first instance, presumable and presumed; and thus its 
discovery depends, not at all upon the acumen, but alto- 
gether upon the mere care, patience, and determination of 
the seekers; and where the case is of importance, or, what 
amounts to the same thing in the policial eyes, when the 
reward is of magnitude, the qualities in question have never 
been known to fail. You will now understand what I meant 
in suggesting that, had the purloined letter been hidden 
anywhere within the limits of the Prefect’s examination,— 
in other words, had the principle of its concealment been 
comprehended within the principles of the Prefect,—its dis- 
covery would have been a matter altogether beyond ques- 
tion. This functionary, however, has been thoroughly mys~ 
tified; and the remote source of his defeat lies in the 
supposition that the Minister is a fool, because he has ac- 
quired renown as a poet. All fools are pocts; this the Pre- 
fect feels; and he is merely guilty of a non distributio medii 
in thence inferring that all poets are fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked. “There are two 
brothers, I know; and both have attained reputation in 
letters. The Minister, I believe, has written learnedly on 
the Differential Calculus. He is a mathematician and no 
poet.” 

“Vou are mistaken; I know him well; he is both. As 
poet and mathematician, he would reason well; as mere 
mathematician, he could not have reasoned at all, and thus 
would have been at the mercy of the Prefect.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, “by these opinions, which have 
been contradicted by the voice of the world. You do not 
mean to set at naught the well-digested idea of centuries? 
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The mathematical reason has long been regarded as the 
reason par excellence.” 

“ly a @ parier, ” replied Dupin, quoting from Cham- 
fort, “ ‘que toute idée publique, toute convention recue, est 
une sottise, car elle a convenue au plus grand nombre.’ The 
mathematicians, I grant you, have done their best to promul- 
gate the popular error to which you allude, and which is 
none the less an error for its promulgation as truth. With an 
art worthy a better cause, for example, they have insinuated 
the term ‘analysis’ into application to algebra. The French 
are the originators of this particular deception; but if a 
term is of any importance, if words derive any value from 
applicability, then ‘analysis’ conveys ‘algebra’ about as 
much as, in Latin, ‘ambitus’ implies ‘ambition,’ ‘religio’ ¥ ‘re- 
ligion,’ or ‘homines honesti’ a set of honorable men.’ 

“You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, “with some 
of the algebraists of Paris; but proceed.” 

“T dispute the availability, and thus the value of that 
reason which is cultivated in any especial form other than 
the abstractly logical. I dispute, in particular, the reason 
educed by mathematical study. The mathematics are the 
science of form and quantity; mathematical reasoning is 
merely logic applied to observation upon form and quantity. 
The great error lies in supposing that even the truths of 
what is called pure algebra are abstract or general truths. 
And this error is so egregious that I am confounded at the 
universality with which it has been received. Mathematical 
axioms are not axioms of general truth. What is true of 
relation, of form and quantity, is often grossly false in re- 
gard to morals, for example. In this latter science it is 
very usually untrue that the aggregated parts are equal to 
the whole. In chemistry, also, the axiom fails. In the con- 
sideration of motive it fails; for two motives, each of a given 
value, have not, necessarily, a value, when united, equal to 
the sum of their values apart. There are numerous other 
mathematical truths which are only truths within the limits 
of relation. But the mathematician argues from his finite 
truths, through habit, as if they were of an absolutely general 
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applicability, as the world indeed imagines them to be. 
Bryant, in his very learned Mythology, mentions an analo- 
gous source of error when he says that ‘although the pagan 
fables are not believed, yet we forget ourselves continually 
and make inferences from them as existing realities.’ With 
the algebraists, however, who are pagans themselves, the 
‘pagan fables’ are believed, and the inferences are made, 
not so much through lapse of memory as through an unac- 
countable addling of the brains. In short, I never yet en- 
countered the mere mathematician who could be trusted out 
of equal roots, or one who did not, clandestinely hold it as 
a point of his faith that x? -- px was absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally equal to g. Say to one of these gentlemen, by way 
of experiment, if you please, that you believe occasions may 
occur where x” + px is not altogether equal to q, and, hav- 
ing made him understand what you mean, get out of his 
reach as speedily as convenient, for, beyond doubt, he will - 
endeavor to knock you down. 

“T mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely laughed 
at his last observations, “that if the Minister had been na 
more than a mathematician, the Prefect would have been 
under no necessity of giving me this check. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and my measures 
were adapted to his capacity with reference to the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded. I knew him as a 
courtier, too, and as a bold intriguant. Such a man, I con- 
sidered, could not fail to be aware of the ordinary policial 
modes of action. He could not have failed to anticipate— 
and events have proved that he did not fail to anticipate— 
the waylayings to which he was subjected. He must have 
foreseen, I reflected, the secret investigations of his 
premises. His frequent absences from home at night, which 
were hailed by the Prefect as certain aids to his success, I 
regarded only as ruses to afford opportunity for thorough 
search to the police, and thus the sooner to impress them 
with the conviction, to which G—, in fact, did finally ar- 
rive,—the conviction that the letter was not upon the 
premises. I felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which 
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T was at some pains in detailing to you just now, concern- 
ing the invariable principle of policial action in searches for 
articles concealed,—I felt that this whole train of thought 
would necessarily pass through the mind of the Minister. It 
would imperatively lead him to despise all the ordinary nooks 
of concealment. He could not, I reflected, be so weak as not 
to see that the most intricate and remote recess of his hotel 
would be as open as his commonest closets to the eyes, to 
the probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the 
Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a matter 
of course, to simplicity, if not deliberately induced to it as 
a matter of choice. You will remember, perhaps, how des- 
perately the Prefect laughed when I suggested, upon our, 
first interview, that it was just possible this mystery troubled 
him so much on account of its being so very self-evident.” 

“Ves,” said I, “I remember his merriment well. I really 
thought he would have fallen into convulsions.” 

“The material world,” continued Dupin, “abounds with 
very strict analogies to the immaterial and thus some color 
of truth has been given to the rhetorical dogma that meta- 
phor, or simile, may be made to strengthen an argument as 
well as to embellish a description. The principle of the vis 
inertie, for example, seems to be identical in physics and 
metaphysics. It is not more true in the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set in motion than a smaller one, 
and that its subsequent momentum is commensurate with 
this difficulty, than it is, in the iatter, that intellects of the 
vaster capacity, while more forcible, more constant, and 
more eventful in their movements than those of inferior 
grade, are yet the less readily moved, and more embarrassed, 
and full of hesitation in the first few steps of their progress. 
Again: have you ever noticed which of the street signs, over 
the shop doors, are the most attractive of attention?” 

“T have never given the matter a thought,” I said, 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “which is 
pleyed upon a map. One party playing requires another 
to find a given word, the name of town, river, state, or em- 
pire,—any word, in short, upon the motley and perplexed 
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sui’ace of the chart. A novice in the game generally seeks 
to embarrass his opponents by giving them the most 
minutely lettered names; but the adept selects such words 
as stretch, in large characters, from one end of the chart 
to the other. These, like the over-largely lettered signs and 
placards of the street, escape observation by dint of being 
excessively obvious; and here the physical oversight is pre- 
cisely analogous with the moral inapprehension by which the 
intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. But this 
is a point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the un- 
derstanding of the Prefect. He never once thought it prob- 
able, or possible, that the Minister had deposited the letter 
immediately beneath the nose of the whole world by way of 
best preventing any portion of that world from perceiving it. 

“But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, and 
discriminating ingenuity of D—; upon the fact that the 
document must always have been at hand, if he intended to 
use it to good purpose; and upon the decisive evidence, ob- 
tained by the Prefect, that it was not hidden within the 
limits of that dignitary’s ordinary search, the more satisfied 
I became that, to conceal this letter, the Minister had re- 
sorted to the comprehensive and sagacious expedient of not 
attempting to conceal it at all. 

“Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair of 
green spectacles, and called one fine morning, quite by acci- 
dent, at the ministerial hotel. I found D— at home, yawn- 
ing, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, and pretending to be 
in the last extremity of ennui. He is, perhaps, the most 
really energetic human being now alive; but that is only 
when nobody sees him. 

“To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, and 
lamented the necessity of the spectacles under cover of 
which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the whole apart- 
ment, while seemingly intent only upon the conversation of 
my host. 

-“I paid especial attention to a large writing-table near 
which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly some miscel- 
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laneous letters and other papers, with one or two musical 
instruments and a few books. Here, however, after a long 
and very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite par- 
ticular suspicion. 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, fell 
upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard, that hung 
dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In this rack, which 
had three or four compartments, were five or six visiting- 
cards and a solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled. It was torn nearly in two, across the middle, as 
if a design, in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in the second. It 
had a large black seal, bearing the D— cipher very con- 
spicuously, and was addressed, in a diminutive female hand, 
to D-—-, the Minister, himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the upper- 
most divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter than I concluded 
it to be that of which I was in search. To be sure, it was, 
to all appearance, radically different from the one of which 
the Prefect had read us so minute a description. Here the 
seal was large and black, with the D— cipher, there it was 
small and red, with the ducal arms of the S— family. Here, 
the address, to the Minister, was diminutive and feminine; 
there the superscription, to a certain royal personage, was 
markedly bold and decided; the size alone formed a point of 
correspondence. But, then, the radicalness of these differ- 
ences, which was excessive: the dirt; the soiled and torn 
condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the true me- 
thodical habits of D—, and so suggestive of a design to 
delude the beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of the 
document,—these things, together with the hyperobtrusive 
situation of this document, full in the view of every visitor, 
and thus exactly in accordance with the conclusions to which 
I had previously arrived; these things, I say, were) strongly 
corroborative of suspicion, in one who came with the inten- 
tion to suspect. 
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“T protracted my visit as long as possible, and, while I 
maintained a mest animated discussion with the Minister 
upon a topic which I knew well had never failed to interest 
and excite him, I kept my attention really riveted upon the 
letter. In this examination, I committed to memory its 
external appearance and arrangement in the rack; and also 
fell, at length, upon a discovery which set at rest whatever 
trivial doubt I might have entertained. In scrutinizing the 
edges of the paper, I observed them to be more chafed than 
seemed necessary. They presented the broken appearance 
which is manifested when a stiff paper, having been once 
folded and pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed 
direction, in the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold. This discovery was sufficient. It was 
clear to me that the letter had been turned, as a glove, in- 
side out, redirected and resealed. I bade the Minister good- 
morning, and took my departure at once, leaving a gold 
snuff-box upon the table. 

“The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when we 
resumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of the preceding 
day. While thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if of 
a pistol, was heard immediately beneath the windows of the 
hotel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful screams, and 
the shoutings of a terrified mob. D— rushed to a casement, 
threw it open, and looked out. In the meantime I stepped 
to the card-rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, and 
replaced it by a facsimile (so far as regards externals) 
which I had carefully prepared at my lodgings, imitating the 
D— cipher very readily by means of a seal formed of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by the 
frantic behavior of a man with a musket. He had fired it 
among a crowd of women and children. It proved, however, 
to have been without a ball, and the fellow was suffered 
to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When he had 
gone, D— came from the window, whither I had followed 
him immediately upon securing the object in view. Soon 
afterward I bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic was 
a man in my own pay.” 
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“But what purpose had you,” I asked, “in replacing the 
letter by a facsimile? Would it not have been better, at the 
first visit, to have seized it openly and departed?” 

“D—,” replied Dupin, “is a desperate man, and a man 
of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants devoted 
to his interests. Had I made the wild attempt you suggest, 
I might never have left the ministerial presence alive. The 
good people of Paris might have heard of me no more. But 
I had an object apart from these considerations. You know 
my political prepossessions. In this matter, I act as a par- 
tisan of the lady concerned. For eighteen months the 
Minister has had her in his power. She has now him in hers, 
since, being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it was. Thus will 
he inevitably commit himself, at once, to his political de- 
struction. His downfall, too, will not be more precipitate 
than awkward. It is all very well to talk about the facilis 
descensus Averni; but in all kinds of climbing, as Catalani 
said of singing, it is far more easy to get up than to come 
down. In the present instance I have no sympathy, at least 
no pity, for him who descends. He is that monstrum hor- 
rendum, an unprincipled man of genius. I confess, however, 
that I should like very well to know the precise character 
of his thoughts, when, being defied by her whom the Prefect 
terms ‘a certain personage,’ he is reduced to opening the 
letter which I left for him in the card-rack.” : 

“How? Did you put anything particular in it?” 

“Why, it did not seem altogether right to leave the in- 
terior blank; that would have been insulting. D—, at 
Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which I told him, quite 
good-humoredly, that I should remember. So, as I knew 
he would feel some curiosity in regard to the identity of the 
person who had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to give 
him a clue. He is well acquainted with my MS., and I 
just copied into the middle of the blank sheet the words 


coe 


—Un dessein si funeste, ® 
Sil n’est digne d’Atrée, est digne de’ Thyeste.’ 


They are to be found in Crébillon’s Atrée.” 


OG 


THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE * 


By A. Conan DoyLE 


I wap called upon my friend, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, one 
day in the autumn of last year, and found him in deep con- 
versation with a very stout, florid-faced elderly gentleman, 
with fiery red hair. With an apology for my intrusion, I 
was about to withdraw, when Holmes pulled me abruptly 
into the room and closed the door behind me. 

“You could not possibly have come at a better time, my 
dear Watson,” he said, cordially. 

“T was afraid that you were engaged.” 

“So Iam. Very much so.” 

“Then I can wait in the next room.” 

“Not at all. This gentleman, Mr. Wilson, has been my 
partner and helper in many of my most successful cases, 
and I have no doubt that he will be of the utmost use to 
me in_yours also.” 

The stout gentleman half rose from his chair and gave a 
bob of greeting, with a quick little questioning glance from 
his small, fat-encircled eyes. 

“Try the settee,” said Holmes, relapsing into his arm- 
chair, and putting his finger-tips together, as was his custom 
when in judicial moods. “I know, my dear Watson, that 
you share my love of all that is bizarre and outside the con- 
ventions and humdrum routine of everyday life. You have 
shown your relish for it by the enthusiasm which has 
prompted you to chronicle, and, if you will excuse my saying 
so, somewhat to embellish so many of my own little adven- 
tures.” 

“Vour cases have indeed been of the greatest interest to . 
me,” I observed. 


* From The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, copyright by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 
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“Vou will remember that I remarked the other day, just 
before we went into the very simple problem presented by 
Miss Mary Sutherland, that for strange effects and extraordi- 
nary combinations we must go to life itself, which is always 
far more daring than any effort of the imagination.” 

“A proposition which I took the liberty of doubting.” 

“Vou did, doctor, but none the less you must come round 
to my view, for otherwise I shall keep on piling fact upon 
fact on you, until your reason breaks down under them and 
acknowledges me to be right. Now, Mr. Jabez Wilson here 
has been good enough to call upon me this morning, and to 
begin a narrative which promises to be one of the most 
singular which I have listened to for some time. You have 
heard me remark that the strangest and most unique things 
are very often connected not with the larger but with the 
smalier crimes, and occasionally, indeed, where there is room ~ 
for doubt whether any positive crime has been committed. 
As far as I have heard, it is impossible for me to say whether 
the present case is an instance of crime or not, but the 
course of events is certainly among the most singular that I 
have ever listened to. Perhaps, Mr. Wilson, you would have 
the great kindness to recommence your narrative. I ask 
you, not merely because my friend, Dr. Watson, has not 
heard the opening part, but also because the peculiar nature 
of the story makes me anxious to have every possible detail 
from your lips. As a rule, when I have heard some slight 
indication of the course of events I am able to guide myself 
by the thousands of other similar cases which occur to my 
memory. In the present instance I am forced to admit that 
the facts are, to the best of my belief, unique.” 

The portly client puffed out his chest with an appearance 
of some little pride, and pulled a dirty and wrinkled news- 
paper from the inside pocket of his greatcoat. As he glanced 
down the advertisement column, with his head thrust for- 
ward, and the paper flattened out upon his knee, I took a 
good look at the man, and endeavored, after the fashion of 
my companion, to read the indications which might be pre- 
,sented by his dress or appearance. 
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I did not gain very much, however, by my inspection. 
Our visitor bore every mark of being an average common- 
place British tradesman, obese, pompous, and slow. He 
wore rather baggy gray shepherd’s check trousers, a not 
over-clean black frock-coat, unbuttoned in the front, and a 
drab waistcoat with a heavy brassy Albert chain, and a 
square pierced bit of metal dangling down as an ornament. 
A frayed top hat and a faded brown overcoat with a wrinkled 
velvet collar lay upon a chair beside him. Altogether, look 
as I would, there was nothing remarkable about the man 
save his blazing red head and the expression of extreme 
chagrin and discontent upon his features. 

Sherlock Holmes’s quick eye took in my occupation, and 
he shook his head with a smile as he noticed my question- 
ing glances. “Beyond the obvious facts that he has at some 
time done manual labor, that he takes snuff, that he is a 
Freemason, that he has been in China, and that he has 
done a considerable amount of writing lately, I can deduce 
nothing else.” 

Mr. Jabez Wilson started up in his chair, with his fore- 
finger upon the paper, but his eyes upon my companion. 

“Flow, in the name of good fortune, did you know all that, 
Mr. Holmes?” he asked. “How did you know, for example, 
that I did manual labor? It’s as true as gospel, for I began 
as a ship’s carpenter.” 

“Your hands, my dear sir. Your right hand is quite a size 
larger than your left. You have worked with it and the 
muscles are more developed.” 

“Well, the snuff, then, and the Freemasonry?” 

“T won’t insult your intelligence by telling you how I 
read that, especially as, rather against the strict rules of 
your order, you use an arc and compass breastpin.” 

“Ah, of course, I forgot that. But the writing?” 

“What else can be indicated by that right cuff so very 
shiny for five inches, and the left one with the smooth patch 
near the elbow where you rest it upon the desk.” 

“Well, but China?” 

“The fish which you have tatinced immediately above 
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your wrist could only have been done in China. I have 
made a small study of tattoo marks, and have even con- 
tributed to the literature of the subject. That trick of 
staining the fishes’ scales of a delicate pink is quite peculiar 
to China. When, in addition, I see a Chinese coin hanging 
from your watch-chain, the matter becomes even more 
simple.”’ 

Mr. Jabez Wilson laughed heavily. “Well, I never!” said 
he. “I thought at first that you had done something clever, 
but I see that there was nothing in it after all.” 

“T begin to think, Watson,” said Holmes, “that I make 
a mistake in explaining. ‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ 
you know, and my poor little reputation, such as it is, will 
suffer shipwreck if I am so candid. Can you not find the 
advertisement, Mr. Wilson?” 

“Yes, I have got it now,” he answered, with his thick, red 
finger planted half-way down the column. “Here it is. 
This is what began it all. You just read it for yourself, sir.” 

I took the paper from him and read as follows: 


“To THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE: On account of the be- 
quest of the late Ezekiah Hopkins, of Lebanon, Pa., U.S.A., 
there is now another vacancy open which entitles a member 
of the League to a salary of four pounds a week for purely 
nominal services. All red-headed men who are sound in 
body and mind and above the age of twenty-one years are 
eligible. Apply in person on Monday, at eleven o’clock, to 
Duncan Ross, at the offices of the League, 7 Pope’s Court, 
Fleet Street.” 


“What on earth does this mean?” I ejaculated, after I 
had twice read over the extraordinary announcement. 

Holmes chuckled and wriggled in his chair, as was his 
habit when in high spirits. “It is a little off the beaten 
track, isn’t it?” said he. “And now, Mr. Wilson, off you go 
at scratch, and tell us all about yourself, your household, 
and the effect which this advertisement had upon your for- 
aes You will first make a note, doctor, of the paper and 
the date.” 
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“It is The Morning Chronicle of April 27, 1890. Just 
two months ago.” 

SVery. good. Now, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Well, it is just as I have been telling you, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, » said Jabez Wilson, mopping his forehead, “I have 
a small pawnbroker’s business at Coburg Square, near the 
City. It’s not a very large affair, and of late years it has 
not done more than just give me a living. I used to be 
able to keep two assistants, but now I only keep one; and 
I would have a job to pay him but that he is willing to come 
for half wages, so as to learn the business.” 

“What is the name of this obliging youth?” asked Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

“His name is Vincent Spaulding, and he’s not such a 
youth either. It’s hard to say his age. I should not wish 
a smarter assistant, Mr. Holmes; and I know very well that 
he could better himself, and earn twice what I am able to 
give him. But, after all, if he is satisfied, why should I 
put ideas in his head?” 

“Why, indeed? You seem most fortunate in having an 
employee who comes under the full market price. It is not 
a common experience among employers in this age. I don’t 
know that your assistant is not as remarkable as your ad- 
vertisement.” 

“Oh, he has his faults, too,” said Mr. Wilson. “Never 
was such a fellow for photography. Snapping away with 
a camera when he ought to be improving his mind, and 
then. diving down into the cellar like a rabbit into its hole 
to develop his pictures. That is his main fault; but, on the 
whole, he’s a good worker. There’s no vice in him.” 

“He is still with you, I presume?” 

“Ves, sir. He and a girl of fourteen, who does a bit of 
simple cooking, and keeps the place clean—that’s all I have 
in the house, for I am a widower, and never had any family. 
We live very quietly, sir, the three of us; and we keep a roof 
over our heads, and pay our debts, if we do nothing more. 

“The first thing that put us out was that advertisement. 
Spaulding, he came down into the office just this day eight 
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weeks, with this very paper in his hand, and he says: 

“‘T wish to the Lord, Mr. Wilson, that I was a red-headed 
man.’ 

“Why that?’ I asks. 

“ Why,’ says he, ‘here’s another vacancy on the League of 
the Red-headed Men. It’s worth quite a little fortune to 
any man who gets it, and I understand that there are more 
vacancies than there are men, so that the trustees are at 
their wits’ end what to do with the money. If my hair 
would only change color here’s a nice little crib all ready 
tor me to step into.’ 

“ “Why, what is it, then?’ I asked. You see, Mr. Holmes, 
I am a very stay-at-home man, and, as my business came to 
me instead of my having to go to it, I was often weeks on 
and without putting my foot over the door-mat. In that 
way I didn’t know much of what was going on outside, and 
I was always glad of a bit of news. 

“ “Have you never heard of the League of the Red-headed 
Men?’ he asked, with his eyes open. 

Never? 

“ “Why, I wonder at that, for you are eligible yourself for 
one of the vacancies.’ 

“And what are they worth?’ I asked. 

“ “Oh, merely a couple of hundred a year, but the work 
is slight, and it need not interfere very much with one’s 
other occupations.’ 

“Well, you can easily think that that made me prick up 
my ears, for the business has not been over good for some 
years, and an extra couple of hundred would have been 
very handy. 

“ ‘Tell me all about it,’ said I. 

“Well,” said he, showing me the advertisement, ‘you can 
see for yourself that the League has a vacancy, and there is 
the address where you should apply for particulars. As 
far as I can make out, the League was founded by an 
American millionaire, Ezekiah Hopkins, who was yery pe- 
culiar in his ways. He was himself red-headed, and he had 
a great sympathy for all red-headed men; so, when he died, 
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it was found that he had left his enormous fortune in the 
hands of trustees; with instructions to apply the interest to 
the providing of easy berths to men whose hair is of that 
color. From all I hear it is splendid pay, and very little 
to do.’ 

“ “But, said I, ‘there would be millions of red-headed 
men who would apply.’ 

“ “Not so many as you might think,’ he answered. ‘You 
see it is really confined to Londoners, and to grown men. 
This American had started from London when he was 
young, and he wanted to do the old town a good turn. Then, 
again, I have heard it is no use your applying if your hair 
is light red, or dark red, or anything but real, bright, blaz- 
ing, fiery red. Now, if you cared to apply, Mr. Wilson, you 
would just walk in; but perhaps it would hardly be worth 
your while to put yourself out of the way for the sake of a 
few hundred pounds.’ 

“Now it is a fact, gentlemen, as you may see for your- 
selves, that my hair is of a very full and rich tint, so that 
it seemed to me that, if there was to be any competition in 
the matter, I stood as good a chance as any man that I had 
ever met. Vincent Spaulding seemed to know so much about 
it that'I thought he might prove useful, so I just ordered 
him to put up the shutters for the day, and to come right 
away with me. He was very willing to have a holiday, so 
we shut the business up, and started off for the address that 
was given us in the advertisement. 

“T never hope to see such a sight as that again, Mr. 
Holmes. From north, south, east, and west every man who 
had a shade of red in his hair had tramped into the City to 
answer the advertisement. Fleet Street was choked with 
red-headed folk, and Pope’s Court looked like a coster’s 
orange barrow. I should not have thought there were so 
many in the whole country as were brought together by that 
single advertisement. Every shade of color they were— 
straw, lemon, orange, brick, Irish-setter, liver, clay; but, 
as Spaulding said, there were not many who had the real 
vivid flame-colored tint. When I saw how many were wait- 
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ing, I would have given it up in despair; but Spaulding 
would not hear of it. How he did it I could not imagine, 
but he pushed and pulled and butted until he got me 
through the crowd, and right up to the steps which led to 
the office. There was a double stream upon the stair, some 
zoing up in hope, and some coming back dejected; but we 
wedged in as well as we could, and soon found ourselves 
i the office.” 

“Your experience has been a most entertaining one,” re- 
marked Holmes, as his client paused and refreshed his 
memory with a huge pinch of snuff. ‘Pray continue your 
very interesting statement.” 

“There was nothing in the office but a couple of wooden 
chairs and a deal table, behind which sat a small man, with 
a head that was even redder than mine. He said a few words 
to each candidate as he came up, and then he always man- 
aged to find some fault in them which would disqualify 
them. Getting a vacancy did not seem to be such a very 
easy matter after all. However, when our turn came, the 
little man was much more favorable to me than to any of the 
others, and he closed the door as we entered, so that he 
might have a private word with us. 

“ “This is Mr. Jabez Wilson,’ said my assistant, ‘and he is 
willing to fill a vacancy in the League.’ 

“‘And he is admirably suited for it,’ the other answered. 
‘He has every requirement. I cannot recall when I have 
seen anything so fine.’ He took a step backward, cocked 
his head on one side, and gazed at my hair until I felt quite 
bashful. Then suddenly he plunged forward, wrung my 
hand, and congratulated me warmly on my success. 

“Tt would be injustice to hesitate,’ said he. ‘You will, 
however, I am sure, excuse me for taking an obvious pre- 
caution.’ With that he seized my hair in both his hands, 
and tugged until 1 yelled with the pain. ‘There is water 
in your eyes,’ said he, as he released me. ‘I perceive that 
all is as it should be. But we have to be careful, for we 
have twice been deceived by wigs and once by paint. I 
could tell you tales of cobbler’s wax which would disgust 
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you with human nature.’ He stepped over to the window 
and shouted threugh it at the top of his voice that the 
vacancy was filled. A groan of disappointment came up 
from below, and the folk all trooped away in different direc- 
tions, until there was not a red head to be seen except my 
own and that of the manager. 

““My name,’ said he, ‘is Mr. Duncan Ross, and I am 
myself one of the pensioners upon the fund left by our 
noble benefactor. Are you a married man, Mr. Wilson? 
Have you a family?’ 

“T answered that I had not. 

“His face fell immediately. 

““Dear me!’ he said, gravely, ‘that is very serious indeed. 
I am sorry to hear you say that. The fund was, of course, 
for the propagation and spread of the redheads as well 
as for their maintenance. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that you should be a bachelor.’ 

“My face lengthened at this, Mr. Holmes, for I thought 
that I was not to have the vacancy after all; but, after 
thinking it over for a few minutes, he said that it would be 
all right. 

“ “Tn the case of another,’ said he, ‘the objection might be 
fatal, but we must stretch a point in favor of a man with 
such a head of hair as yours. When shall you be able to 
enter upon your new duties?’ 

“Well, it is a little awkward, for I have a business al- 
ready,’ said I. 

““Oh, never mind about that, Mr. Wilson!’ said Vincent 
Spaulding. ‘I shall be able to look after that for you.’ 

“ “What would be the hours?’ I asked. 

“fTen to two.’ 

“Now a pawnbroker’s business is mostly done of an 
evening, Mr. Holmes, especially Thursday and Friday 


evenings, which is just before pay-day; so it would suit 


me very well to earn a little in the mornings. Besides, I knew 
that my assistant was a good man, and that he would see 
to anything that turned up. 

“<That would suit me very well,’ said I. ‘And the pay?’ 
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““Ts four pounds a week.’ 

“ “And the work?’ 

“Ts purely nominal.’ 

“ “What do you call purely nominal?’ 

“ “Well, you have to be in the office, or at least in the 
building, the whole time. If you leave, you forfeit your 
whole position forever. The will is very clear upon that 
point. You don’t comply with the conditions if you budge 
from the office during that time.’ 

““Tt’s only four hours a day, and I should not think of 
leaving,’ said I. 

“ “No excuse will avail,’ said Mr. Duncan Ross, ‘neither 
sickness, nor business, nor anything else. There you must 
stay, or you lose your billet.’ 

“ “And the work?’ 

“Ts to copy out the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” There 
is the first volume of it in that press. You must find your 
own ink, pens, and blotting-paper, but we provide this table 
and chair. Will you be ready to-morrow?’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I answered. 

““Then, good-by, Mr. Jabez Wilson, and let me con- 
gratulate you once more on the important position which 
you have been fortunate enough to gain.’ He bowed me 
out of the room, and I went home with my assistant hardly 
knowing what to say or do, I was so pleased at my own 
good fortune. 

“Well, I thought over the matter «all day, and by evening 
I was in low spirits again; for I had quite persuaded myself 
that the whole affair must be some great hoax or fraud, 
though what its object might be I could not imagine. It 
seemed aitogether past belief that any one could make such 
a will, or that they would pay such a sum for doing any- 
thing so simple as copying out the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ Vincent Spaulding did what he could to cheer me 
up, but by bedtime I had reasoned myself out of the whole 
thing. However, in the morning I determined to have a 
look at it anyhow, so I bought a penny bottle of ink, and 
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with a quill pen and seven sheets of foolscap paper I started 
off for Pope’s Ceurt. 

“Well, to my surprise and delight everything was as right 
as possible. The table was set out ready for me, and Mr 
Duncan Ross was there to see that I got fairly to work. 
He* started me off upon the letter A, and then he left me; 
but he would drop in from time to time to see that all was 
right with me. At two o’clock he bade me good-day, com- 
plimented me upon the amount that I had written, and 
locked the door of the office after me. 

“This went on day after day, Mr. Holmes, and on Satur- 
day the manager came in and planked down four golden 
sovereigns for my week’s work. It was the same next week, 
and the same the week after. Every morning I was there, 
at ten, and every afternoon I leit at two. By degrees Mr. 
Duncan Ross took to coming in only once of a morning, and 
then, after a time, he did not come in at all. Still, of course, 
I never dared to leave the room for an instant, for I was not 
sure when he might come, and the billet was such a good 
one, and suited me so well, that I would not risk the loss 
of it. 

“Eight weeks passed away like this, and I had written 
about Abbots, and Archery, and Armor, and Architecture 
and Attica, and hoped with diligence that I might get on to 
the B’s before very long. It cost me something in foolscap, 
and I had pretty nearly filled a shelf with my writings. 
And then suddenly the whole business came to an end.” 

“To an end?” 

“Ves, sir. And no later than this morning. I went te 
my work as usual at ten o’clock, but the door was shut and 
locked, with a little square of cardboard hammered onto the 
middle of the panel with a tack. Here it is, and you car 
read for yourself.” 

He held up a piece of white cardboard, about the size 
of a sheet of note-paper. It read in this fashion: 


“Tir RED-HEADED LEAGUE DISSOLVED. 
Oct. 9, 1890.” 
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Sherlock Holmes and I surveyed this curt announcement 
and the rueful face behind it, until the comical side of the 
affair so completely overtopped every consideration that we 
both burst out into a roar of laughter. 

“T cannot see that there is anything very funny,” cried 
our client, flushing up to the roots of his flaming hair. ““Tf 
you can do nothing better than laugh at me, I can go else- 
where.”’ 

“No, no,” cried Holmes, shoving him back into the chair 
from which he had half risen. “I really wouldn’t miss your 
‘case for the world. It is most refreshingly unusual. But 
there is, if you will excuse my saying so, something just a 
little funny about it. Pray what steps did you take when 
you found the card upon the door?” 

“T was staggered, sir. I did not know what to do. Then 
I called at the offices round, but none of them seemed to 
know anything about it. Finally, I went to the landlord, 
who is an accountant living on the ground floor, and I asked 
him if he could tell me what had become of the Red-headed 
League. He said that he had never heard of any such body. 
Then I asked him who Mr. Duncan Ross was. He an- 
swered that the name was new to him. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘the gentleman at No. 4.’ 

“ “What, the red-headed man?’ 

(73 ‘Ves,’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘his name was William Morris. He was 
a solicitor, and was using my room as a temporary con- 
venience until his new premises were ready. He moved out 
yesterday.’ 

“‘ ‘Where could I find him?’ 

“Oh, at his new offices. He did tell me the address. 
Yes, 17 King Edward Street, near St. Paul’s.’ 

“T started off, Mr. Holmes, but when I got to that address 
it was a manufactory of artificial knee-caps, and no one in 
it had ever heard of either Mr. William Morris, or Mr. 
Duncan Ross.” 

“And what did you do then?” asked Holmes. 

“J went home to Saxe-Coburg Square, and I took the 
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advice of my assistant. But he could not help me in any 
way. He could,only say that if I waited I should hear by 
post. But that was not quite good enough, Mr. Holmes. I 
did not wish to lose such a place without a struggle, so, as 
I had heard that you were good enough to give advice to 
poor folk who were in need of it, I came right away to you.” 

“And you did very wisely,” said Holmes. “Your case is 
an exceedingly remarkable one, and I shall be happy to look 
into it. From what you have told me I think that it is pos- 
sible that graver issues hang from it than might at first 
sight appear.” 

“Grave enough!” said Mr. Jabez Wilson. “Why, I have 
lost four pound a week.” 

“As far as you are personally concerned,” remarked 
Holmes, “I do not see that you have any grievance against 
this extraordinary league. On the contrary, you are, as I 
understand, richer by some thirty pounds, to say nothing 
of the minute knowledge which you have gained on every 
subject which comes under the letter A. You have lost 
nothing by them.” 

“No, sir. But I want to find out about them, and who 
they are, and what their object was in playing this prank— 
if it was a prank—upon me. It was a pretty expensive joke 
for them, for it cost them two-and-thirty pounds.” 

“We shall endeavor to clear up these points for you. And, 
first, one or two questions, Mr. Wilson. This assistant of 
yours who first called your attention to the advertisement 
how long had he been with you?” 

“About a month then.” 

“How did he come?” 

“Tn answer to an advertisement.” 

‘‘Was he the only applicant?” 

“No, I had a dozen.” 

“Why did you pick him?” 

“Because he was handy and would come cheap.” 

“At half wages, in fact.” 

Wes; 

“What is he like, this Vincent Spaulding?” 
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“Small, stout-built, very quick in his ways, no hair on his 
face, though he’s not short of thirty. Has a white splash of 
acid upon his forehead.” 

Holmes sat up in his chair, in considerable excitement. 
“T thought as much,” said he. ‘Have you ever observed 
that his ears are pierced for earrings?” 

“Ves, sir. He told me that a gypsy had done it for him 
when he was a lad.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes, sinking back in deep thought. “He 
is still with you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I have only just left him.” 

“And has your business been attended to in your ab- 
sence?” 

“Nothing to complain of, sir. There’s never very much 
to do of a morning.” 

“That will do, Mr. Wilson. I shall be happy to give you 
an opinion upon the subject in the course of a day or two. 
To-day is Saturday, and I hope that by Monday we may 
come to a conclusion. 

“Well, Watson,” said Holmes, when our visitor had left 
us, “what do you make of it all?” 

“T make nothing of it,” I answered, frankly. “It is a most 
mysterious business.” 

“As a rule,” said Holmes, “the more bizarre a thing is 
the less mysterious it proves to be. It is your commonplace, 
featureless crimes which are really puzzling, just as a 
commonplace face is the most difficult to identify. But I 
must be prompt over this matter.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” I asked. 

“To smoke,” he answered. “It is quite a three-pipe prob- 
lem, and I beg that you won’t speak to me for fifty minutes.” 
He curled himself up in his chair, with his thin knees drawn 
up to his hawk-like nose, and there he sat with his eyes 
closed and his black clay pipe thrusting out like the bill of 
some strange bird. I had come to the conclusion, that he 
had dropped asleep, and indeed was nodding myself, when 
he suddenly sprang out of his chair with the gesture of a 
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man who has made up his mind, and put his pipe down upon 
the mantelpiece. 

“Sarasate plays at St. James’s Hall this afternoon,” he 
remarked. ‘What do you think, Watson? Could your 
patients spare you for a few hours?” 

“T have nothing to do to-day. My practice is never very 
absorbing.” 

“Then put on your hat and come. I am going through 
the City first, and we can have some lunch on the way. I 
observe that there is a good deal of German music on the 
program, which is rather more to my taste than Italian or 
French. It is introspective, and I want to introspect. Come 
along!” 

We traveled by the Underground as far as Aldersgate; 
and a short walk took us to Saxe-Coburg Square, the scene 
of the singular story which we had listened to in the morn- 
ing. It was a poky, little, shabby-genteel place, where four 
lines of dingy, two-storied brick houses looked out into a 
small railed-in inclosure, where a lawn of weedy grass, and 
a few clumps of faded laurel bushes made a hard fight 
against a smoke-laden and uncongenial atmosphere. Three 
gilt balls and a brown board with JaBEz WiLson in white 
letters,” upon a corner house, announced the place where 
our red-headed client carried on his business. Sherlock 
Holmes stopped in front of it with his head on one side, 
and looked it all over, with his eyes shining brightly be- 
tween puckered lids. Then he walked slowly up the street, 
and then down again to the corner, still looking keenly at 
the houses. Finally he returned to the pawnbroker’s and, 
having thumped vigorously upon the pavement with his 
stick two or three times, he went up to the door and knocked. 
It was instantly opened by a bright-looking, clean-shaven 
young fellow, who asked him to step in. 

“Thank you,” said Holmes, “I only wished to ask you 
how you would go from here to the Strand.” 

“Third right, four left,” answered the assistant, promptly, 
closing the door. 

“Smart fellow, that,” observed Holmes as we walked 
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away. “He is, in my judgment, the fourth smartest man 
in London, and for daring I am not sure that he has not 
a claim to be third. I have known something of him 
before.” 

“Evidently,” said I, “Mr. Wilson’s assistant counts for 
a good deal in this mystery of the Red-headed League. 
I am sure that you inquired your way merely in order 
that you might see him.” 

“Not him.” 

“What then?” 

“The knees of his trousers.” 

“And what did you see?” 

“What I expected to see.” 

“Why did you beat the pavement?” 

“My dear doctor, this is a time for observation, not 
for talk. We are spies in an enemy’s country. We know 
something of Saxe-Coburg Square. Let us now explore 
the parts which lie behind it.” 

The road in which we found ourselves as we turned 
round the corner from the retired Saxe-Coburg Square 
presented as great a contrast to it as the front of a picture 
does to the back. It was one of the main arteries which 
convey the traffic of the City to the north and west. The 
roadway was blocked with the immense stream of com- 
merce flowing in a double tide inward and outward, while 
the footpaths were black with the hurrying swarm of 
pedestrians. It was difficult to realize, as we looked at the 
line of fine shops and stately business premises, that they 
really abutted on the other side upon the faded and stagnant 
square which we had just quitted. 

“Let me see,” said Holmes, standing at the corner, and 
glancing along the line, “I should like just to remember 
the order of the houses here. It is a hobby of mine to 
have an exact knowledge of London, There is Mortimer’s, 
the tobacconist; the little newspaper shop, the Coburg 
branch of the City and Suburban Bank, the Vegetarian 
Restaurant, and McFarlane’s carriage-building depot. That 
carries us right on to the other block. And now, doctor, 
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we’ve done our work, so it’s time we had some play. A 
sandwich and a cup of coffee, and then off to violin-land, 
where all is sweetness, and delicacy, and harmony, and 
there are no red-headed clients to vex us with their 
conundrums.” 

My friend was an enthusiastic musician, being himself 
not only a very capable performer, but a composer of no 
ordinary merit. All the afternoon he sat in the stalls 
wrapped in the most perfect happiness, gently waving his 
long thin fingers in time to the music, while his gently 
smiling face and his languid, dreamy eyes were as unlike 
those of Holmes the sleuth-hound, Holmes the relentless, 
keen-witted, ready-handed criminal agent, as it was pos- 
sible to conceive. In his singular character the dual nature 
alternately asserted itself, and his extreme exactness and 
astuteness represented, as I have ‘often thought, the re- 
action against the poetic and contemplative mood which 
occasionally predominated in him. The swing of his nature 
took him from extreme languor to devouring energy; and, 
as I knew well, he was never so truly formidable as when, 
for days on end, he had been lounging in his armchair amid 
his improvisations and his black-letter editions. Then it 
was that the lust of the chase would suddenly come upon 
him, and that his brilliant reasoning power would rise to 
the level of intuition, until those who were unacquainted 
with his methods would look askance at him as on a man 
whose knowledge was not that of other mortals. When I 
saw him that afternoon so enwrapped in the music at St. 
James’s Hall, I felt that an evil time might be coming upon 
those whom he had set himself to hunt down. 

“You want to go home, no doubt, doctor,” he remarked, 
as we emerged. 

“Ves, it would be as well.” 

“And I have some business to do which will take some 
hours. This business at Coburg Square is serious.” 

“Why serious?” ; 

“A considerable crime is in contemplation. I have every 
reason to believe that we shall be in time to stop it. But 
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to-day being Saturday rather complicates matters. I shall 
want your help to-night.” 

“At what time?” 

“Ten will be early enough.” 

“T shall be at Baker Street at ten.” 

“Very well. And, I say, doctor! there may be some 
little danger, so kindly put your army revolver in your 
pocket.” He waved his hand, turned on his heel, and 
disappeared in an instant among the crowd. 

I trust that I am not more dense than my neighbors, 
but I was always oppressed with a sense of my own stu- 
pidity in my dealings with Sherlock Holmes. Here I had 
heard what he had heard, I had seen what he had seen, 
and yet from his words it was evident that he saw clearly 
not only what had happened, but what was about to happen, 
while to me the whole business was still confused and 
grotesque. As I drove home to my house in Kensington I 
thought over it all, from the extraordinary story of the 
red-headed copier of the “Encyclopedia” down to the visit 
to Saxe-Coburg Square, and the ominous words with which 
he had parted from me. What was this nocturnal expe- 
dition, and why should I go armed? Where were we going, 
and what were we to do? I had the hint from Holmes 
that this smooth-faced pawnbroker’s assistant was a formid- 
able man—a man who might play a deep game. I tried to 
puzzle it out, but gave it up in despair, and set the matter 
aside until night should bring an explanation. 

It was a quarter-past nine when I started from home 
and made my way across the Park, and so through Oxford 
Street to Baker Street. Two hansoms were standing at 
the door, and, as I entered the passage, I heard the sound 
of voices from above. On entering his room, I found 
Holmes in animated conversation with two men, one of 
whom I recognized as Peter Jones, the official police agent; 
while the other was a long, thin, sad-faced man, with a very 
shiny hat and oppressively respectable frock-coat. ® 

“Ha! our party is complete,’ said Holmes, buttoning 
up his pea-jacket, and taking his heavy hunting crop from 
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the rack. “Watson, I think you know Mr. Jones, of Scot- 
Jand Yard? Let me introduce you to Mr. Merryweather, 
who is to be our companion in to-night’s adventure.” 

“We’re hunting in couples again, doctor, you see,” said 
Jones, in his consequential way. “Our friend here is a 
wonderful man for starting a chase. All he wants is an 
old dog to help him do the running down.” 

“T hope a wild goose may not prove to be the end of 
our chase,” observed Mr. Merryweather, gloomily. 

“You may place considerable confidence in Mr. Holmes, 
sir,” said the police agent, loftily. ‘He has his own little 
methods, which are, if he won’t mind my saying so, just 
a little too theoretical and fantastic, but he has the makings 
of.a detective in him. It is not too much to say that once 
or twice, as in that business of the Sholto murder and 
the Agra treasure, he has been more nearly correct thar 
the official force.” 

“Oh, if you say so, Mr. Jones, it is all right!” said the 
stranger, with deference. “Still, I confess that I miss my 
rubber. It is the first Saturday night for seven-and-twenty 
years that I have not had my rubber.” 

“J think you will find,” said Sherlock Holmes, “that 
you will play for a higher stake to-night than you have 
ever done yet, and that the play will be more exciting. 
For you, Mr. Merryweather, the stake will be some thirty 
thousand pounds; and for you, Jones, it will be the man 
upon whom you wish to lay your hands.”: 

“John Clay, the murderer, thief, smasher, and forger. 
He’s a young man, Mr. Merryweather, but he is at the 
head of his profession, and I would rather have my brace- 
lets on him than on any criminal in London. He’s a 
remarkable man, is young John Clay. His grandfather was 
a Royal Duke, and he himself has been to Eton and 
Oxford. His brain is as cunning as his fingers, and though 
we meet signs of him at every turn, we never know where 
to find the man himself. He'll crack a crib in Scotland 
one week, and be raising money to build an orphanage in 
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Cornwall the next. I’ve been on his track for years, and 
have never set eyes on him yet.” 

“T hope that I may have the pleasure of introducing 
you to-night. I’ve had one or two little turns also with 
Mr. John Clay, and I agree with you that he is at the 
head of his profession. It is past ten, however, and quite 
time that we started. If you two will take the first hansom, 
Watson and I will follow in the second.” 

Sherlock Holmes was not very communicative during the 
long drive, and lay back in the cab humming the tunes which 
he had heard in the afternoon. We rattled through an 
endless labyrinth of gas-lit streets until we emerged into 
Farringdon Street. 

“We are close there now,” my friend remarked. “This 
fellow Merryweather is a bank director and personally 
interested in the matter. I thought it as well to have 
Jones with us also. He is not a bad fellow, though an 
absolute imbecile in his profession. He has one positive 
virtue. He is as brave as a bulldog, and as tenacious as 
a lobster if he gets his claws upon any one. Here we are, 
and they are waiting for us.” 

We had reached the same crowded thoroughfare in which 
we had found ourselves in the morning. Our cabs were 
dismissed, and following the guidance of Mr. Merryweather, 
we passed down a narrow passage, and through a side door 
which he opened for us. Within there was a small corridor, 
which ended in a very massive iron gate. This also was 
opened, and led down a flight of winding stone steps, which 
terminated at another formidable gate. Mr. Merryweather 
stopped to light a lantern, and then conducted us down a 
dark, earth-smelling passage, and so, after opening a third 
door, into a huge vault or cellar, which was piled all round 
with crates and massive boxes. 

“You are not very vulnerable from above,” Holmes re- 
marked, as he held up the lantern and gazed about him. 

“Nor from below,” said Mr. Merryweather, striking his 
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me, it sounds quite hollow!” he remarked, looking up in 
surprise. “i a 

“T must really ask you to be a little more quiet,” said 
Holmes, severely. “You have already imperiled the whole 
success of our expedition. Might I beg that you would 
have the goodness to sit down upon one of those boxes, and 
not to interfere?” 

The solemn Mr. Merryweather perched himself upon 
a crate, with a very injured expression upon his face, while 
Holmes fell upon his knees upon the floor, and, with the 
lantern and a magnifying lens, began to examine minutely 
the cracks between the stones. A few seconds sufficed 
to satisfy him, for he sprang to his feet again, and put his 
glass in his pocket. 

‘“‘We have at least an hour before us,” he remarked, “for 
they can hardly take any steps until the good pawnbroker 
is safely in bed. Then they will not lose a minute, for the 
sooner they do their work the longer time they will have 
for their escape. We are at present, doctor—as no doubt 
you have divined—in the cellar of the City branch of one 
of the principal London banks. Mr. Merryweather is the 
chairman of directors, and he will explain to you that 
there are reasons why the more daring criminals of London 
should take a considerable interest in this cellar at present.” 

“Tt is our French gold,” whispered the director. “We have 
had several warnings that an attempt might be made upon 
its? 

“Your French gold?” 

“Yes. We had occasion some months ago to strengthen 
our resources, and borrowed, for that purpose, thirty thou- 
sand napoleons from the Bank of France. It has become 
known that we have never had occasion to unpack the 
money, and that it is still lying in our cellar. The crate 
upon which I sit contains two thousand napoleons packed 
between layers of lead foil. Our reserve of bullion is much 
larger at present than is usually kept in a single branch 
office, and the directors have had misgivings upon the 
subject.” 
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“Which were very well justified,’ observed Holmes. 
“And now it is time that we arranged our little plans. I 
expect that within an hour matters will come to a head. 
In the meantime, Mr. Merryweather, we must put the 
screen over that dark lantern.” 

“And sit in the dark?” 

“T am afraid so. I had brought a pack of cards in my 
pocket, and I thought that, as we were a partie carrée, you 
might have your rubber after all. But I see that the 
enemy’s preparations have gone so far that we cannot 
risk the presence of a light. And, first of all, we must 
choose our positions. These are daring men, and, though 
we shall take them at a disadvantage, they may do us 
some harm, unless we are careful. I shall stand behind 
this crate, and do you conceal yourself behind those. Then, 
when I flash a light upon them, close in swiftly. If they 
fire, Watson, have no compunction about shooting them 
down.” 

I placed my revolver, cocked, upon the top of the wooden 
case behind which I crouched. Holmes shot the slide across 
the front of his lantern, and left us in pitch darkness— 
such an absolute darkness as I have never before experi- 
enced. The smell of hot metal remained to assure us that 
the light was still there, ready to flash out at a moment’s 
notice. To me, with my nerves worked up to a pitch of 
expectancy, there was something depressing and subduing 
in the sudden gloom, and in the cold, dank air of the vault. 

“They have but one retreat,” whispered Holmes. ‘That 
is back through the house into Saxe-Coburg Square. I 
hope that you have done what I asked you, Jones?” 

“IT have an inspector and two officers waiting at the 
front door.” 

“Then we have stopped all the holes. And now we must 
be silent and wait.” 

What a time it seemed! From comparing notes after- 
wards, it was but an hour and a quarter, yet ityappeared 
to me that the night must have almost gone, and the 
dawn be breaking above us. My limbs were weary and 
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stiff, for I feared to change my position, yet my nerves 
were worked up«to the highest pitch of tension, and my 
hearing was so acute that I could not only hear the gentle 
breathing of my companions, but I could distinguish the 
deeper, heavier inbreath of the bulky Jones from the thin, 
sighing note of the bank director. From my position I 
could look over the case in the direction of the floor. Sud- 
denly my eyes caught the glint of a light. 

At first it was but a lurid spark upon the stone pave- 
ment. Then it lengthened out until it became a yellow 
line, and then, without any warning or sound, a gash 
seemed to open and a hand appeared, a white, almost 
womanly hand, which felt about in the center of the little 
area of light. For a minute or more the hand, with its 
writhing fingers, protruded out of the floor. Then it was 
withdrawn as suddenly as it appeared, and all was dark 
again save the single lurid spark, which marked a chink 
between the stones. 

Its disappearance, however, was but momentary. With 
a rending, tearing sound, one of the broad white stones 
turned over upon its side, and left a square, gaping hole, 
through which streamed the light of a lantern. Over the 
edge there peeped a clean-cut, boyish face, which looked 
keenly about it, and then, with a hand on either side of 
the aperture, drew itself shoulder-high and waist-high, until 
one knee rested upon the edge. In another instant he 
stood at the side of the hole, and was hauling after him a 
companion, lithe and small like himself, with a pale face 
and a shock of very red hair. 

“Ti’s all clear,” he whispered. ‘‘Have you the chisel 
and the bags? Great Scott! Jump, Archie, jump, and 
Tl swing for it!” 

Sherlock Holmes had sprung out and seized the intruder 
by the collar. The other dived down the hole, and I heard 
the sound of rending cloth as Jones clutched at his skirts. 
The light flashed upon the barrel of a revolver, but Holmes’s 
hunting crop came down on the man’s wrist, and the pistol 
clinked upon the stone floor. 
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“Tt’s no use, John Clay,” said Holmes, blandly, “you 
have no chance at all.” 

“So, I see,” the other answered, with the utmost coolness. 
“T fancy that my pal is all right, though I see you have 
got his coat-tails.”’ 

“There are three men waiting for him at the door,” said 
Holmes. 

“Oh, indeed. You seem to have done the thing very 
completely. I must compliment you.” 

“And I you,” Holmes answered. “Your red-headed idea 
was very new and effective.” 

“Vou’ll see your pal again presently,” said Jones. ‘He’s 
quicker at climbing down holes than I am. Just hold out 
while I fix the derbies.” 

“T beg that you will not touch me with your filthy hands,” 
remarked our prisoner, as the handcuffs clattered upon his 
wrists. “You may not be aware that I have royal blood 
in my veins. Have the goodness also, when you address 
me, always to say ‘sir’ and ‘please.’ ” 

“All right,” said Jones, with a stare and a snigger. 
“Well, would you please, sir, march upstairs where we can 
get a cab to carry your highness to the police station.” 

“That is better,” said John Clay, serenely. He made a 
sweeping bow to the three of us, and walked quietly off in 
the custody of the detective. 

“Really, Mr. Holmes,” said Mr. Merryweather, as we 
followed them from the cellar, “I do not know how the 
bank can thank you or repay you. There is no doubt that 
you have detected and defeated in the most complete 
manner one of the most determined attempts at bank rob- 
bery that have ever come within my experience.” 

“T have had one or two little scores of my own to settle 
‘with Mr. John Clay,” said Holmes. “I have been at some 
small expense over this matter, which I shall expect the 
bank to refund, but beyond that I am amply repaid by 
having had an experience which is in many ways unique, 
and by hearing the very remarkable narrative of the Red- 
headed League.” 
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“You see, Watson,” he explained, in the early hours of 
the morning, as we sat over .. glass of whisky and soda in 
Baker Street, “it was perfectly obvious from the first that 
the only possible object of this rather fantastic business of 
_ the advertisement of the League, and the copying of the 
‘Encyclopedia,’ must be to get this not over-bright pawn- 
broker out of the way for a number of hours every day. 
It was a curious way of managing it, but really it would be 
difficult to suggest a better. The method was no doubt 
suggested to Clay’s ingenious mind by the color of his 
accomplice’s hair. The four pounds a week was a lure 
which must draw him, and what was it to them, who were 
playing for thousands? They put in the advertisement, one 
rogue has the temporary office, the other rogue incites the 
man to apply for it, and together they manage to secure 
his absence every morning in the week. From the time 
that I heard of the assistant having come for half wages, 
it was obvious to me that he had some strong motive for 
securing the situation.” 

“But how could you guess what the motive was?” 

“Had there been women in the house, I should have 
suspected a mere vulgar intrigue. That, however, was out 
of the question. The man’s business was a small one, and 
there was nothing in his house which could account for 
such elaborate preparations, and such an expenditure as 
they were at. It must then be something out of the house. 
Whet could it be? I thought of the assistant’s fondness 
for photography, and his trick of vanishing into the cellar. 
The cellar! There was the end of this tangled clue. Then 
I made inquiries as to this mysterious assistant, and found 
that I had to deal with one of the coolest and most daring 
criminals in London. He was doing something in the cellar 
—-something which tock many hours a day for months on 
end. What could it be, once more? I could think of nothing 
save that he was running a tunnel to some other building. 

“So far I had got when we went to visit the scene of 
action. I surprised you by beating upon the pavement 
with my stick. I was ascertaining whether the cellay 
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stretched out in front or behind. It was not in front. 
Then I rang the bell, and, as I hoped, the assistant answered 
it. We have had some skirmishes, but we had never set 
eyes upon each other before. I hardly looked at his face. 
His knees were what I wished to see. You must yourself 
have remarked how worn, wrinkled, and stained they were. 
They spoke of those hours of burrowing. The only re- 
maining point was what they were burrowing for. I walked 
round the corner, saw that the City and Suburban Bank 
abutted on our friend’s premises, and felt that I had solved 
my problem. When you drove home after the concert I 
called upon Scotland Yard, and upon the chairman of the 
bank directors, with the result that you have seen.” 

“And how could you tell that they would make their 
attempt to-night?” I asked. 

“Well, when they closed their League offices that was 
a sign that they cared no longer about Mr. Jabez Wilson’s 
presence; in other words, that they had completed their 
tunnel. But it was essential that they should use it soon, 
as it might be discovered, or the bullion might be removed. 
Saturday would suit them better than any other day, as it 
would give them two days for their escape. For all these 
reasons I expected them to come to-night.” 

“You reasoned it out beautifully,’ I exclaimed, in un- 
feigned admiration. “It is so long a chain, and yet every 
link rings true.” 

“Tt saved me from ennui,” he answered, yawning. ‘Alas! 
I already feel it closing in upon me. My life is spent in 
one long effort to escape from the commonplaces of exis- 
tence. These little problems help me to do so.” 

“And you are a benefactor of the race,” said I. He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Well, perhaps, after all, it is of 
some little use,” he remarked. “ ‘L’homme c’est rien— 
Yuvre c’est tout,’ as Gustave Flaubert wrote to Georges 
Sand.” ; 
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THE BLUE CROSS * 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


BETWEEN the silver ribbon of morning and the green 
glittering ribbon of sea, the boat touched Harwich and let 
loose a swarm of folk like flies, among whom the man we 
must follow was by no means conspicuous—nor wished to 
be. There was nothing notable about him, except a slight 
contrast between the holiday gayety of his clothes and the 
official gravity of his face. His clothes included a slight, 
pale gray jacket, a white waistcoat, and a silver straw hat 
with a gray-blue ribbon. His lean face was dark by con- 
trast, and ended in a curt black beard that looked Spanish 
and suggested an Elizabethan ruff. He was smoking 
a cigarette with the seriousness of an idler. There was 
nothing|about him to indicate the fact that the gray jacket 
covered a loaded revolver, that the white waistcoat covered 
a police card, or that the straw hat covered one of the 
most powerful intellects in Europe. For this was Valentin 
himself, the head of the Paris police and the most famous 
investigator of the world; and he was coming from Brussels 
to London to make the greatest arrest of the century. 

Flambeau was in England. The police of three countries 
had tracked the great criminal at last from Ghent to 
Brussels, from Brussels to the Hook of Holland; and it 
was conjectured that he would take some advantage of the 
unfamiliarity and confusion of the Eucharistic Congress, 
then taking place in London. Probably he would travel as 
some minor clerk or secretary connected with it; but, of 
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course, Valentin could not be certain; nobody could be 
certain about Flambeau. 

It is many years now since this colossus of crime suddenly 
ceased, keeping the world in a turmoil; and when he 
ceased, as they said after the death of Roland, there was 
a great quiet upon the earth. But in his best days (I 
mean, of course, his worst) Flambeau was a figure as 
statuesque and international as the Kaiser. Almost every 
morning the daily paper announced that he had escaped 
the consequences of one extraordinary crime by committing 
another. He was a Gascon of gigantic stature and bodily 
daring; and the wildest tales were told of his outbursts 
of athletic humor; how he turned the juge d’instruction up- 
side down and stood him on his head, “to clear his mind”; 
how he ran down the Rue de Rivoli with a policeman under 
each arm. It is due to him to say that his fantastic 
physical strength was generally employed in such bloodless 
though undignified scenes; his real crimes were chiefly 
those of ingenious and wholesale robbery. But each of his 
thefts was almost a new sin, and would make a story by 
itself. It was he who ran the great Tyrolean Dairy Com- 
pany in London, with no dairies, no cows, no carts, no milk, 
but with some thousand subscribers. These he served by 
the simple operation of moving the little milk cans outside 
people’s doors to the doors of his own customers. It was 
he who had kept up an unaccountable and close corre- 
spondence with a young lady whose whole letter-bag was 
intercepted, by the extraordinary trick of photographing 
his messages infinitesimally small upon the slides of a 
microscope. A sweeping simplicity, however, marked many 
of his experiments. It is said that he once repainted all 
the numbers in a street in the dead of night merely to 
divert one traveler into a trap. It is quite certain that he 
invented a portable pillar-box, which he put up at corners 
in quiet suburbs on the chance of strangers dropping postal 
orders into it. Lastly, he was known to be a startling 
acrobat; despite his huge figure, he could leap like a grass- 
hopper and melt into the tree-tops like a monkey. Hence 
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the great Valentin, when he set out to find Flambeau, was 
perfectly aware that his adventures would not end when he 
had found him. 

But how was he to find him? On this the great Valentin’s 
ideas were still in process of settlement. 

There was one thing which Flambeau, with all his dex- 
terity of disguise, could not cover, and that was his singular 
height. If Valentin’s quick eye had caught a tall apple- 
woman, a tall grenadier, or even a tolerably tall duchess, 
he might have arrested them on the spot. But all along 
his train there was nobody that could be a disguised Flam- 
beau, any more than a cat could be a disguised giraffe. 
About the people on the boat he had already satisfied 
himself; and the people picked up at Harwich-or on the 
journey limited themselves with certainty to six. There 
was a short railway official traveling up to the terminus, 
three fairly short market gardeners picked up two stations 
afterwards, one very short widow lady going up from a 
small Essex town, and a very short Roman Catholic priest 
going up from a small Essex village. When it came to 
the last case, Valentin gave it up and almost laughed. 
The little priest was so much the essence of those Eastern 
flats; he shad a face as round and dull as a Norfolk dump- 
ling; he had eyes as empty as the North Sea; he had several 
brown paper parcels, which he was quite incapable of 
collecting. The Eucharistic Congress had doubtless sucked 
out of their local stagnation many such creatures, blind and 
helpless, like moles disinterred. Valentin was a skeptic in 
the severe style of France, and could have no love for 
priests. But he could have pity for them, and this one 
might have provoked pity in anybody. He had a large, 
shabby umbrella, which constantly fell on the floor. He 
did not seem to know which was the right end of his return 
ticket. He explained with a moon-calf simplicity to every- 
body in the carriage that he had to be careful, because he 
had something made of real silver “with blue stones” in 
one of his brown-paper parcels. His quaint blending of 
Essex flatness with saintly simplicity continuously amused 
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the Frenchman till the priest arrived (somehow) at Totten- 
ham with all his parcels, and came back for his umbrella. 
When he did the last, Valentin even had the good nature 
to warn him not to take care of the silver by telling every- 
body about it. But to whomever he talked, Valentin kept 
his eye open for some one else; he looked out steadily for any 
one, rich or poor, male or female, who was well up to six 
feet; for Flambeau was four inches above it. 

He alighted at Liverpool Street, however, quite conscien- 
tiously secure that he had not missed the criminal so far. 
He then went to Scotland Yard to regularize his position 
and arrange for help in case of need; he then lit another 
cigarette and went for a long stroll in the streets of London. 
As he was walking in the streets and squares beyond Vic- 
toria, he paused suddenly and stood. It was a quaint, quiet 
square, very typical of London, full of an accidental still- 
ness. The tall, flat houses round looked at once prosperous 
and uninhabited; the square of shrubbery in the center 
looked as deserted as a green Pacific islet. One of the four 
sides was much higher than the rest, like a dais; and the 
line of this side was broken by one of London’s admirable 
accidents—a restaurant that looked as if it had strayed 
from Soho. It was an unreasonably attractive object, with 
dwarf plants in pots and long, striped blinds of lemon 
yellow and white. It stood specially high above the street, 
and in the usual patchwork way of London, a flight of steps 
from the street ran up to meet the front door almost as a 
fire-escape might run up to a first-floor window. Valentin 
stood and smoked in front of the yellow-white blinds and 
considered them long. 

The most incredible thing about miracles is that they 
happen. A few clouds in heaven do come together into 
the staring shape of one human eye. A tree does stand 
up in the landscape of a doubtful journey in the exact and 
elaborate shape of a note of interrogation. I have seen both 
these things myself within the last few days. Nelson does 
die in the instant of victory; and a man named* Williams 
does quite accidentally murder a man named Williainson; 
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it sounds like a sort of infanticide. In short, there is in 
life an element of elfin coincidence which people reckoning 
on the prosaic miay perpetually miss. As it has been well 
expressed in the paradox of Poe, wisdom should reckon on 
the unforeseen. 

Aristide Valentin was unfathomably French; and the 
French intelligence is intelligence specially and solely. He 
was not “‘a thinking machine”; for that is a brainless phrase 
of modern fatalism and materialism. A machine only is a 
machine because it cannot think. But he was a thinking 
man, and a plain man at the same time. All his wonderful 
successes, that looked like conjuring, had been gained by 
plodding logic, by clear and commonplace French thought. 
The French electrify the world not by starting any paradox, 
they electrify it by carrying out a truism. They carry a 
truism so far—as in the French Revolution. But exactly | 
because Valentin understood reason, he understood the 
limits of reason. Only a man who knows nothing of motors 
talks of motoring without petrol; only a man who knows 
nothing of reason talks of reasoning without strong, undis- 
puted first principles. Here he had no strong first prin- 
ciples. Flambeau had been missed at Harwich; and if he 
was in London at all, he might be anything from a tall 
tramp on Wimbledon Common to a tall toastmaster at the 
Hotel Métropole. In such a naked state of nescience, 
Valentin had a view and a method of his own. 

In such cases he reckoned on the unforeseen. In such 
cases, when he could not follow the train of the reasonable, 
he coldly and carefully followed the train of the unreason- 
able. Instead of going to the right places—banks, police 
stations, rendezvous—he systematically went to the wrong 
places; knocked at every empty house, turned down every 
cul de sac, went up every lane blocked with rubbish, went 
round every crescent that led him uselessly out of the way. 
He defended this crazy course quite logically. He said that 
if one had a clue this was the worst way; but if one had 
no clue at all it was the best, because there was just the 
chance that any oddity that caught the eye of the pursuer 
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might be the same that had caught the eye of the pursued. 
Somewhere a man must begin, and it had better be just 
where another man might stop. Something about that flight 
of steps up to the shop, something about the quietude and 
quaintness of the restaurant, roused all the detective’s rare 
romantic fancy and made him resolve to strike at random. 
He went up the steps, and sitting down at a table by the 
window, asked for a cup of black coffee 

It was half-way through the morning, and he had not 
breakfasted; the slight litter of other breakfasts stood 
about on the table to remind him of his hunger; and 
adding a poached egg to his order, he proceeded musingly 
to shake some white sugar into his coffee, thinking all the 
time about Flambeau. He remembered how Flambeau had 
escaped, once by a pair of nail scissors, and once by a house 
on fire; once by having to pay for an unstamped letter, and 
once by getting people to look through a telescope at a 
comet that might destroy the world. He thought his 
detective brain as good as the criminal’s, which was true. 
But he fully realized the disadvantage. ‘‘The criminal is 
the creative artist; the detective only the critic,” he said 
with a sour smile, and lifted his coffee cup to his lips 
slowly, and put it down very quickly. He had put salt 
init: 

He looked at the vessel from which the silvery powder 
had come; it was certainly a sugar-basin; as unmistakably 
meant for sugar as a champagne bottle for champagne. He 
wondered why they should keep salt in it. He looked to 
see if there were any more orthodox vessels. Yes; there 
were two salt-cellars quite full. Perhaps there was some 
specialty in the condiment in the salt-cellars. He tasted 
it; it was sugar. Then he looked round at the restaurant 
with a refreshed air of interest, to see if there were any 
other traces of that singular artistic taste which puts the 
sugar in the salt-cellars and the salt in the sugar-basin. 
Except for an odd splash of some dark fluid on one of 
the white-papered walls, the whole place appeared neat, 
cheerful and ordinary. He rang the bell for the waiter. 
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When that official hurried up, fuzzy-haired and some- 
what blear-eyed at that early hour, the detective (who was 
not without an appreciation of the simpler forms of humor) 
asked him to taste the sugar and see if it was up to the high 
reputation of the hotel. The result was that the waiter 
yawned suddenly and woke up. 

“Do you play this delicate joke on your customers every 
morning?” inquired Valentin. ‘Does changing the salt and 
sugar never pall on you as a jest?” 

The waiter, when this irony grew clearer, stammeringly 
assured him that the establishment had certainly no such 
intention; it must be a most curious mistake. He picked 
up the sugar-basin and looked at it; he picked up the salt- 
cellar and looked at that, his face growing more and more 
bewildered. At last he abruptly excused himself, and hurry- 
ing away, returned in a few seconds with the proprietor. 
The proprietor also examined the sugar-basin and then the 
salt-cellar; the proprietor also looked bewildered. 

Suddenly the waiter seemed to grow inarticulate with a 
rush of words. 

“T zink,”’ he stuttered eagerly, “I zink it is those two 
clergymen.” 

“What two clergymen?” 

“The two clergymen,” said the waiter, “that threw soup 
at the wall.” 

“Threw soup at the wall?” repeated Valentin, feeling 
sure this must be some singular Italian metaphor. 

“Ves, yes,” said the attendant excitedly, and pointing 
at the dark splash on the white paper; “threw it over there 
on the wall.” 

Valentin looked his query at the proprietor, who came 
to his rescue with fuller reports. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “it’s quite true, though I don’t suppose 
it has anything to do with the sugar and salt. Two clergy- 
men came in and drank soup here very early, as soon as 
the shutters were taken down. They were both very quiet, 
respectable people; one of them paid the bill and went out; 
the other, who seemed a slower coach altogether, was some 
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minutes longer getting his things together. But he went 
at last. Only, the instant before he stepped into the street 
he deliberately picked up his cup, which he had only half 
emptied, and threw the soup slap on the wall. I was in 
the back room myself, and so was the waiter; so I could 
only rush out in time to find the wall splashed and the 
. shop empty. It don’t do any particular damage, but it was 
confounded cheek; and I tried to catch the men in the 
street. They were too far off though; I only noticed they 
went round the next corner into Carstairs Street.” 

The detective was on his feet, hat settled and stick in 
hand. He had already decided that in the universal dark- 
ness of his mind he could only follow the first odd finger 
that pointed; and this finger was odd enough. Paying his 
bill and clashing the glass doors behind him, he was soon 
swinging round into the other street. 

It was fortunate that even in such fevered moments his 
eye was cool and quick. Something in a shop-front went 
by him like a mere flash; yet he went back to look at it. 
The shop was a popular greengrocer and fruiterer’s, an 
array of goods set out in the open air and plainly ticketed 
with their names and prices. In the two most prominent 
tompartments were two heaps, of oranges and of nuts re- 
spectively. On the heap of nuts lay a scrap of cardboard, 
on which was written in bold, blue chalk, “Best tangerine 
sranges, two a penny.” On the oranges was the equally 
clear and exact description, “Finest Brazil nuts, 4d. a lb.” 
M. Valentin looked at these two placards and fancied he had 
met this highly subtle form of humor before, and that 
somewhat recently. He drew the attention of the red-faced 
fruiterer, who was looking rather sullenly up and down the 
street, to this inaccuracy in his advertisements. ‘The 
fruiterer said nothing, but sharply put each card into its 
proper place. The detective, leaning elegantly on _ his 
walking-cane, continued to scrutinize the shop. At last he 
said, ‘Pray excuse my apparent irrelevance, my good sir, 
but I should like to ask you a question in experimental 
psychology and the association of ideas.” 
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The red-faced shopman regarded him with an eye of 
menace; but he gontinued gayly, swinging his cane, “Why,” 
‘he pursued, “why are two tickets wrongly placed in a 
greengrocer’s shop like a shovel hat that has come to London 
for a holiday? Or, in case I do not make myself clear, 
what is the mystical association which connects the idea of 
nuts marked as oranges with the idea of two clergymen, one 
tall and the other short?” 

The eyes of the tradesman stood out of his head like a 
snail’s; he really seemed for an instant likely to fling him- 
self upon the stranger. At last he stammered angrily: “T 
don’t know what you ’ave to do with it, but if you’re one 
of their friends, you can tell ’em from me that Ill knock 
their silly ’eads off, parsons or no parsons, if they upset my 
apples again.” 

“Indeed?” asked the detective, with great sympathy. 
“Did they upset your apples?” 

“One of ’em did,” said the heated shopman; “rolled ’em 
all over the street. I’d ’ave caught the fool but for havin’ 
to pick ’em up.” 

“Which way did these parsons go?” asked Valentin. 

“Up that second road on the left-hand side, and then 
across the square,” said the other promptly. 

“Thanks,” replied Valentin, and vanished like a fairy. 
On the other side of the second square he found a police- 
man, and said: “This is urgent, constable; have you seen 
two clergymen in shovel hats?” 

The policeman began to chuckle heavily. “I ’ave, sir; 
and if you arst me, one of ’em was drunk. He stood in 
the middle of the road that bewildered that—” 

“Which way did they go?” snapped Valentin. 

“They took one of them yellow buses over there,” an- 
swered the man; “them that go to Hampstead.” 

Valentin produced his official card and said very rapidly: 
“Call up two of your men to come with me in pursuit,” 
and crossed the road with such contagious energy that. 
the ponderous policeman was moved to almost agile obedi- 
ence. In a minute and a half the French detective was 
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joined on the opposite pavement by an inspector and a man 
in plain clothes. 

‘Well, sir,’ began the former, with smiling importance, 
“and what may—?” 

Valentin pointed suddenly with his cane. “T’ll tell you 
on the top of that omnibus,” he said, and was darting and 
dodging across the tangle of the traffic. When all three 
sank panting on the top seats of the yellow vehicle, the 
inspector said: “We could go four times as quick in a 
taxi.” 

“Quite true,” replied their leader placidly, “if we only 
had an idea of where we were going.” 

“Well, where are you going?” asked the other, staring. 

Valentin smoked frowningly for a few seconds; then, 
removing his cigarette, he said: “If you know what a man’s 
doing, get in front of him; but if you want to guess what 
he’s doing, keep behind him. Stray when he strays; stop 
when he stops; travel as slowly as he. Then you may see 
what he saw and may act as he acted. All we can do is to 
keep our eyes skinned for a queer thing.” 

“What sort of queer thing do you mean?” asked the 
inspector. 

“Any sort of queer thing,” answered Valentin, and re- 
lapsed into obstinate silence. 

The yellow omnibus crawled up the northern roads for 
what seemed like hours on end; the great detective would 
not explain further, and perhaps his assistants felt a silent 
and growing doubt of his errand. Perhaps, also, they felt 
a silent and growing desire for lunch, for the hours crept 
long past the normal luncheon hour, and the long roads 
of the North London suburbs seemed to shoot out into 
length after length like an infernal telescope. It was one 
of those journeys on which a man perpetually feels that 
now at last he must have come to the end of the universe, 
and then finds he has only come to the beginning of Tufnell 
Park. London died away in draggled taverns and dreary 
scrubs, and then was unaccountably born again in blazing 
high streets and blatant hotels. It was like passing through 
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thirteen separate vulgar cities all just touching each other. 
But though the winter twilight was already threatening the 
road ahead of them, the Parisian detective still sat silent 
and watchful, eyeing the frontage of the streets that slid by 
on either side. By the time they had left Camden Town 
behind, the policemen were nearly asleep; at least, they 
gave something like a jump as Valentin leaped erect, struck 
a hand on each man’s shoulder, and shouted to the driver 
to stop. 

They tumbled down the steps into the road without 
realizing why they had been dislodged; when they looked 
round for enlightenment they found Valentin triumphantly 
pointing his finger towards a window on the left side of 
the road. It was a large window, forming part of the 
long facade of a gilt and palatial public-house; it was the 
part reserved for respectable dining, and labeled. ‘“Res- 
taurant.” This window, like all the rest along the frontage 
of the hotel, was of frosted and figured glass; but in the 
middle of it was a big, black smash, like a star in the ice. 

“Our cue at last,” cried Valentin, waving his stick: “the 
place with the broken window.” 

“What window? What cue?” asked his principal assis- 
tant. “Why, what proof is there that this has anything 
to do with them?” 

Valentin almost broke his bamboo stick with rage. 

“Proof!” he cried. ‘Good God! the man is looking for 
proof! Why, of course, the chances are twenty to one 
that it has nothing to do with them. But what else can we 
do? Don’t you see we must either follow one wild possi- 
bility or else go home to bed?” He banged his way into 
the restaurant, followed by his companions, and they were 
soon seated at a late luncheon at a little table, and looking 
at the star of smashed glass from the inside. Not that it 
was very informative to them even then. 

“Got your window broken, I see,” said Valentin to the 
waiter as he paid the bill. 

“Ves, sir,” answered the attendant, bending busily over 
the change, to which Valentin silently added an enormous 
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tip. The water straightened himself with mild but un- 
mistakable animation. 

“Ah, yes, sir,” he said. “Very odd thing, that, sir.” 

“Indeed? Tell us about it,” said the detective with care- 
less curiosity. 

“Well, two gents in black came in,” said the waiter; 
“two of those foreign parsons that are running about. They 
had a cheap and quiet little lunch, and one of them paid 
for it and went out. The other was just going out to join 
him when I looked at my change again and found he’d paid 
me more than three times too much. ‘Here,’ I says to the 
chap who was nearly out of the door, ‘you’ve paid too 
much.’ ‘Oh,’ he says, very cool, ‘have we?’ ‘Yes,’ I says, 
and picks up the bill to show him. Well, that was a knock- 
out.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his interlocutor. 

“Well, I’d have sworn on seven Bibles that I’d put 4s. 
on that bill. But now I saw I’d put 14s., as plain as 
paint.” 

“Well?” cried Valentin, moving slowly, fut with burning 
eyes, “and then?” 

“The parson at the door he says all serene, ‘Sorry to 
confuse your accounts, but it’ll pay for the window.’ ‘What 
window?’ I says. ‘The one I’m going to break,’ he says, 
and smashed that blessed pane with his umbrella.” 

All three inquirers made an exclamation; and the in- 
spector said under his breath, ‘““Are we after escaped luna- 
tics?’ The waiter went on with some relish for the 
ridiculous story: 

“I was so knocked silly for a second, I couldn’t do any- 
thing. The man marched out of the place and joined his 
friend just round the corner. Then they went so quick up 
Bullock Street that I couldn’t catch them, though I ran 
round the bars to do it.” 

“Bullock Street,’ said the detective, and shot up that 
thoroughfare as quickly as the strange couple he pursued. 

Their journey now took them through bare bftick ways 
like tunnels; streets with few lights and even with few 
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windows; streets that seemed built out of the blank backs 
of everything and everywhere. Dusk was deepening, and 
it was not easy eVen for the London policemen to guess in 
what exact direction they were treading. The inspector, 
however, was pretty certain that they would eventually 
strike some part of Hampstead Heath. Abruptly one bulg- 
ing gas-lit window broke the blue twilight like a bull’s-eye 
lantern; and Valentin stopped an instant before a little 
garish sweetstuff shop. After an instant’s hesitation he 
went in; he stood amid the gaudy colors of the confectionery 
with entire gravity and bought thirteen chocolate cigars 
with a certain care. He was clearly preparing an opening; 
but he did not need one. 

An angular, elderly young woman in the shop had re- 
garded his elegant appearance with a merely automatic 
inquiry; but when she saw the door behind him blocked 
with the blue uniform of the inspector, her eyes seemed to 
wake up. 

“Oh,” she said, “if you’ve come about that parcel, I’ve 
sent it off already.” 

“Parcel!” repeated Valentin; and it was his turn to look 
inquiring. 

“TJ mean the parcel the gentlemen left—the clergyman 
gentleman.” 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Valentin, leaning forward with 
his first real confession of eagerness, “for Heaven’s sake 
tell us what happened exactly.” 

“Well,” said the woman a little doubtfully, “the clergy- 
men came in about half an hour ago and bought some 
peppermints and talked a bit, and then went off towards 
the Heath. But a second after, one of them runs back into 
the shop and says, ‘Have I left a parcel?’ Well, I looked 
everywhere and couldn’t see one; so he says, ‘Never mind; 
but if it should turn up, please post it to this address,’ 
and he left me the address and a shilling for my trouble. 
And sure enough, though I thought I’d looked everywhere, 
I found he’d left a brown paper parcel, so I posted it to 
the place he said. I can’t remember the address now; 
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it was somewhere in Westminster. But as the thing seemed 
so important, I thought perhaps the police had come about 
ite 

“So they have,” said Valentin shortly. “Is Hampstead 
Heath near here?” 

“Straight on for fifteen minutes,” said the woman, “and 
you'll come right out on the open.” Valentin sprang out 
of the shop and began to run. The other detectives fol- 
lowed him at a reluctant trot. 

The street they threaded was so narrow and shut in by 
shadows that when they came out unexpectedly into the 
void common and vast sky they were startled to find the 
evening still so light and clear. A perfect dome of peacock- 
green sank into gold amid the blackening trees and the 
dark violet distances. The glowing green tint was just deep 
enough to pick out in points of crystal one or two stars. 
All that was left of the daylight lay in a golden glitter 
across the edge of Hampstead and that popular hollow 
which is called the Vale of Health. The holiday makers 
who roam this region had not wholly dispersed; a few 
couples sat shapelessly on benches; and here and there 
a distant girl still shrieked in one of the swings. The 
glory of heaven deepened and darkened around the sublime 
vulgarity of man; and standing on the slope and looking 
across the valley, Valentin beheld the thing which he 
sought. 

Among the black and breaking groups in that distance 
was one especially black which did not break—a group of 
two figures clerically clad. Though they seemed as small 
as insects, Valentin could see that one of them was much 
smaller than the other. Though the other had a student’s 
stoop and an inconspicuous manner, he could see that the 
man was well over six feet high. He shut his teeth and 
went forward, whirling his stick impatiently. By the time 
he had substantially diminished the distance and magnified 
the two black figures as in a vast microscope, he had per- 
ceived something else; something which startled “him, and 
yet which he had somehow expected. Whoever was the tall 
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priest, there could be no doubt about the identity of the 
short one. It was his friend of the Harwich train, the 
stumpy little curé of Essex whom he had warned about his 
brown paper parcels. 

Now, so far as this went, everything fitted in finally and 
rationally enough. Valentin had learned by his inquiries 
that morning that a Father Brown from Essex was bringing 
up a silver cross with sapphires, a relic of considerable 
value, to show some of the foreign priests at the congress. 
This undoubtedly was the “silver with blue stones”; and 
Father Brown undoubtedly was the little greenhorn in the 
train. Now there was nothing wonderful about the fact 
that what Valentin had found out Flambeau had also found 
out; Flambeau found out everything. Also there was 
nothing wonderful in the fact that when Flambeau heard 
of a sapphire cross he should try to steal it; that was the 
most natural thing in all natural history. And most cer- 
tainly there was nothing wonderful about the fact that 
Flambeau should have it all his own way with such a silly 
sheep as the man with the umbrella and the parcels. He 
was the sort of man whom anybody could lead on a string 
to the North Pole; it was not surprising that an actor 
like Flambeau, dressed as another priest, could lead him to 
Hampstead Heath. So far the crime seemed clear enough; 
and while the detective pitied the priest for his helplessness, 
he almost despised Flambeau for condescending to so 
gullible a victim. But when Valentin thought of all that 
had happened in between, of all that had led him to his 
triumph, he racked his brains for the smallest rhyme or 
reason in it. What had the stealing of a blue-and-silver 
cross from a priest from Essex to do with chucking soup 
at wall paper? What had it to do with calling nuts oranges, 
or with paying for windows first and breaking them after- 
wards? He had come to the end of his chase; yet somehow 
he had missed the middle of it. When he failed (which was 
seldom), he had usually grasped the clue, but nevertheless 
missed the criminal. Here he had grasped the criminal, 
but still he could not grasp the clue. 
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The two figures that they followed were crawling like 
black flies across the huge green contour of a hill. They 
were evidently sunk in conversation, and perhaps did not 
notice where they were going; but they were certainly going 
to the wilder and more silent heights of the Heath. As their 
pursuers gained on them, the latter had to use the undig- 
nified attitudes of the deer-stalker, to crouch behind clumps 
of trees and even to crawl prostrate in deep grass. By 
these ungainly ingenuities the hunters even came close 
enough to the quarry to hear the murmur of the discussion, 
* but no word could be distinguished except the word “reason” 
recurring frequently in a high and almost childish voice. 
Once over an abrupt dip of land and a dense tangle of 
thickets, the detectives actually lost the two figures they 
were following. They did not find the trail again for an 
agonizing ten minutes, and then it led round the brow of a 
great dome of hill overlooking an amphitheater of rich and 
desolate sunset scenery. Under a tree in this commanding 
yet neglected spot was an old ramshackle wooden seat. 
On this seat sat the two priests still in serious speech 
together. The gorgeous green and gold still clung to the 
darkening horizon; but the dome above was turning slowly 
from peacock-green to peacock-blue, and the stars detached 
themselves more and more like solid jewels. Mutely 
motioning to his followers, Valentin contrived to creep up 
behind the big branching tree, and, standing there in 
deathly silence, heard the words of the strange priests for 
the first time. 

After he had listened for a minute and a half, he was 
gripped by a devilish doubt. Perhaps he had dragged the 
two English policemen to the wastes of a nocturnal heath 
on an errand no saner than seeking figs on its thistles. 
For the two priests were talking exactly like priests, piously, 
with learning and leisure, about the most aerial enigmas 
of theology. The little Essex priest spoke the more simply, 
with his round face turned to the strengthening stars; the 
other talked with his head bowed, as if he were not even 
worthy to look at them. But no more innocently clerical 
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conversation could have been heard in any white Italian 
cloister or black Spanish cathedral. 

The first he heard was the tail of one of Father Brown’s 
sentences, which ended: “. . . what they really meant in 
the Middle Ages by the heavens being incorruptible.” 

The taller priest nodded his bowed head and said: 

“Ah, yes, these modern infidels appeal to their reason; 
but who can look at those millions of worlds and not feel 
that there may well be wonderful universes above us where 
reason is utterly unreasonable?” 

“No,” said the other priest; “reason is always reasonable, 
even in the last limbo, in the lost borderland of things. I 
know that people charge the Church with lowering reason, 
but it is just the other way. Alone on earth, the Church 
makes reason really supreme. Alone on earth, the Church 
affirms that God himself is bound by reason.” 

The other priest raised his austere face to the spangled 
sky and said: 

“Vet who knows if in that infinite universe—?” 

“Only infinite physically,” said the little priest, turning 
sharply in his seat, “not infinite in the sense of escaping 
from the laws of truth.” 

Valentin behind his tree was tearing his finger-nails with 
silent fury. He seemed almost to hear the sniggers of the 
English detectives whom he had brought so far on a fan- 
tastic guess only to listen to the metaphysical gossip of 
two mild old parsons. In his impatience he lost the equally 
elaborate answer of. the tall cleric, and when he listened 
again it was Father Brown who was speaking: 

“Reason and justice grip the remotest and the loneliest 
star. Look at those stars. Don’t they look as if they were 
single diamonds and sapphires? Well, you can imagine 
any mad botany or geology you please. Think of forests 
of adamant with leaves of brilliants. Think the moon is a 
blue moon, a single elephantine sapphire. But don’t fancy 
that all that frantic astronomy would make the smallest. 
difference to the reason and justice of conduct. On plains 
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of opal, under cliffs cut out of pearl, you would still find 
a notice-board, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

Valentin was just in the act of rising from his rigid 
and crouching attitude and creeping away as softly as 
might be, felled by the one great folly of his life. But 
something in the very silence of the tall priest made him 
stop until the latter spoke. When at last he did speak, he 
said simply, his head bowed and his hands on his knees: 

“Well, I still think that other worlds may perhaps rise 
higher than our reason. The mystery of heaven is un- 
fathomable, and I for one can only bow my head.” 

Then, with brow yet bent and without changing by the 
faintest shade his attitude or voice, he added: 

“Just hand over that sapphire cross of yours, will you? 
Wer’re all alone here, and I could pull you to pieces like a 
straw doll.” 

The utterly unaltered voice and attitude added a strange 
violence to that shocking change of speech. But the guarder 
of the relic only seemed to turn his head by the smallest 
section of the compass. He seemed still to have a some- 
what foolish face turned to the stars. Perhaps he had not 
understood. Or, perhaps, he had understood and sat rigid 
with terror. ‘ 

“Ves,” said the tall priest, in the same low voice and in 
the same still posture, “yes, I am Flambeau.” 

Then, after a pause, he said: 

“Come, will you give me that cross?” 

“No,” said the other, and the monosyllable had an odd 
sound. 

Flambeau suddenly flung off all his pontifical pretensions. 
The great robber leaned back in his seat and laughed low 
but long. 

“No,” he cried, “you won’t give it me, you proud prelate. 
You won’t give it me, you little celibate simpleton. Shall 
I tell you why you won’t give it me? Because I’ve got it 
already in my own breast-pocket.” ; 

The small man from Essex turned what seemed to be a 
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dazed face in the dusk, and said, with the timid eagerness 
of “The Private, Secretary”: 

““Are—are you sure?” 

Flambeau yelled with delight. 

“Really, you’re as good as a three-act farce,” he cried. 
“Ves, you turnip, I am quite sure. I had the sense to make 
a duplicate of the right parcel, and now, my friend, you’ve 
got the duplicate and I’ve got the jewels. An old dodge, 
Father Brown—a very old dodge.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown, and passed his hand through 
his hair with the same strange vagueness of manner. ‘Yes, 
I’ve heard of it before.” 

The colossus of crime leaned over to the little rustic 
priest with a sort of sudden interest. 

“Vou have heard of it?” he asked. ‘Where have you 
heard of it?” 

“Well, I mustn’t tell you his name, of course,” said the 
little man simply. “He was a penitent, you know. He 
had lived prosperously for about twenty years entirely on 
duplicate brown paper parcels. And so, you see, when I 
began to suspect you, I thought of this poor chap’s way 
of doing it at once.” 

“Began to suspect me?” repeated the outlaw with in- 
creased intensity. ‘Did you really have the gumption to 
suspect me just because I brought you up to this bare 
part of the heath?”’ 

“No, no,” said Father Brown with an air of apology. 
“You see, I suspected you when we first met. It’s that little 
bulge up the sleeve where you people have the spiked 
bracelet.” 

“How in Tartarus,” cried Flambeau, ‘“‘did you ever hear 
of the spiked bracelet?” 

“Oh, one’s little flock, you know!” said Father Brown, 
arching his eyebrows rather blankly. “When I was a 
curate in Hartlepool, there were three of them with spiked 
bracelets. So, as I suspected you from the first, don’t you 
see, I made sure that the cross should go safe, anyhow. I’m 
afraid I watched you, you know. So at last I saw you 
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change the parcels. Then, don’t you see, I changed them 
back again. And then I left the right one behind.” 

“eft it behind?” repeated Flambeau, and for the first 
time there was another note in his voice beside his triumph. 

“Weli, it was like this,” said the little priest, speaking 
in the same unaffected way. “I went back to that sweet- 
. shop and asked if I’d left a parcel, and gave them a par- 
ticular address if it turned up. Well, I knew I hadn't; 
but when I went away again I did. So, instead of running 
after me with that valuable parcel, they have sent it flying 
to a friend of mine in Westminster.’’? Then he added rather 
sadly: “TI learnt that, too, from a poor fellow in Hartlepool. 
He used to do it with handbags he stole at railway stations, 
but he’s in a monastery now. Oh, one gets to know, you 
know,”’ he added, rubbing his head again with the same 
sort of desperate apology. ‘‘We can’t help being priests. 
People come and tell us these things.” 

Flambeau tore a brown paper parcel out of his inner 
pocket and rent it in pieces. There was nothing but paper 
and sticks of lead inside it. He sprang to his feet with a 
gigantic gesture, and cried: 

“T don’t believe you. I don’t believe a bumpkin like you 
could manage all that. I believe you’ve still got the stuff 
on you, and if you don’t give it up—why, we’re all alone, 
and I’ll take it by force!” 

“No,” said Father Brown simply, and stood up also, 
“you won’t take it by force. First, because I really haven’t 
still got it. And, second, because we are not alone.” 

Flambeau stopped in his stride forward. 

“Behind that tree,” said Father Brown, pointing, “are 
two strong policemen and the greatest detective alive. How 
did they come here, do you ask? Why, I brought them, 
of course! How did I do it? Why, I'll tell you if you 
like! Lord bless you, we have to know twenty such things 
when we work among the criminal classes! Well, I wasn’t 
sure you were a thief, and it would never do tq make a 
scandal against one of our own clergy. So I just tested 
you to see if anything would make you show yourself. A 
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man generally makes a small scene if he finds salt in his 
coffee; if he doesn’t, he has some reason for keeping quiet. 
I changed the salt and sugar, and you kept quiet. A man 
generally objects if his bill is three times too big. If he 
pays it, he has some motive for passing unnoticed. I altered 
your bill, and you paid it.” 

The world seemed waiting for Flambeau to leap like a 
tiger. But he was held back as by a spell; he was stunned 
with the utmost curiosity. 

“Well,” went on Father Brown, with lumbering lucidity, 
“as you wouldn’t leave any tracks for the police, of course 
somebody had to. At every place we went to, I took care 
to do something that would get us talked about for the 
rest of the day. I didn’t do much harm—a splashed wall, 
spilt apples, a broken window; but I saved the cross, as the 
cross will always be saved. It is at Westminster by now. 
I rather wonder you didn’t stop it with the Donkey’s 
Whistle.” 

“With the what?” asked Flambeau. 

“I’m glad you’ve never heard of it,’ said the priest, 
making a face. “It’s a foul thing. I’m sure you’re too good 
a man for a Whistler. I couldn’t have countered it even 
with the Spots myself; I’m not strong enough in the legs.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” asked the other. 

“Well, I did think you’d know the Spots,” said Father 
Brown, agreeably surprised. “Oh, you can’t have gone so 
very wrong yet!” 

“How in blazes do you know all these horrors?’’ cried 
Flambeau. 

The shadow of a smile crossed the round, simple face 
of his clerical opponent. 

“Oh, by being a celibate simpleton, I suppose,’’ he said. 
“Has it never struck you that a man who does next to 
nothing but hear men’s real sins is not likely to be wholly 
unaware of human evil? But, as a matter of fact, another 
part of my trade, too, made me sure you weren’t a priest.” 

“What?” asked the thief, almost gaping. 
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“You attacked reason,” said Father Brown. “It’s bad 
theology.” 

And even as he turned away to collect his property, the 
three policemen came out from under the twilight trees. 
Flambeau was an artist and a sportsman. He stepped back 
and swept Valentin a great bow. 

“Do not bow to me, mon ami,” said Valentin with silver 
clearness. ‘Let us both bow to our master.” 

And they both stood an instant uncovered while the 
_ little Essex priest blinked about for his umbrella. 
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THE STANWAY CAMEO MYSTERY 


By ArTtTHUR MorrIson 


It is now a fair number of years back since the loss of 
the famous Stanway Cameo made its sensation, and the only 
person who had the least interest in keeping the real facts 
of the case secret has now been dead for some time, leaving 
neither relatives nor other representatives. Therefore no 
harm will be done in making the inner history of the case 
public; on the contrary, it will afford an opportunity of 
vindicating the professional reputation of Hewitt, who is 
supposed to have completely failed to make anything of the 
mystery surrounding the case. At the present time con- 
noisseurs in ancient objects of art are often heard regretfully 
to wonder whether the wonderful cameo—so suddenly dis- 
covered and so quickly stolen—will ever again be visible 
to the public eye. Now this question need be asked no 
longer. 

The cameo, as may be remembered from the many de- 
scriptions published at the time, was said to be absolutely 
the finest extant. It was a sardonyx of three strata—one 
of those rare sardonyx cameos in which it has been possible 
for the artist to avail himself of three different colors of 
superimposed stone—the lowest for the ground and the two 
others for the middle and high relief of the design. In size 
it was, for a cameo, immense, measuring seven and a half 
inches by nearly six. In subject it was similar to the re- 
nowned Gonzago Cameo—now the property of the Czar 
of Russia—a male and a female head with Imperial insignia; 
but in this case supposed to represent Tiberius Claudius 
and Messalina. Experts considered it probably to be the 
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work of Athenion, a famous gem-cutter of the first Christian 
ventury, whose most notable other work now extant is a 
smaller cameo, with a mythological subject, preserved in 
the Vatican. 

The Stanway Cameo had been discovered in an obscure 
Italian village by one of those traveling agents who scour 
all Europe for valuable antiquities and objects of art. This 
man had hurried immediately to London with his prize and 
sold it to Mr. Claridge, of St. James’s Street, eminent as 
a dealer in such objects. Mr. Claridge, recognizing the 
importance and value of the article, lost no opportunity 
of making its existence known, and very soon the Claudius 
Cameo, as it was at first usually called, was as famous as 
any in the world. Many experts in ancient art examined 
it, and several large bids were made for its purchase. In 
the end it was bought by the Marquis of Stanway for 
£5,000, for the purpose of presentation to the British 
Museum. The Marquis kept the cameo at his town house 
for a few days, showing it to his friends, and then returned 
it to Mr. Claridge to be finally and carefully cleaned before 
passing into the national collection. Two nights after, 
Mr. Claridge’s premises were broken into and the cameo 
stolen. 

Such, in outline, was the generally known history of the 
Stanway Cameo. The circumstances of the burglary in 
detail were these: Mr. Claridge had himself been the last 
to leave the premises at about eight in the evening, at 
dusk, and had locked the small side door as usual. His 
assistant, Mr. Cutler, had left an hour and a half earlier. 
When Mr. Claridge left, everything was in order, and the 
policeman on fixed point duty just opposite, who bade 
Mr. Claridge good evening as he left, saw nothing suspicious 
during the rest of his term of duty, nor did his successors 
at the point throughout the night. 

In the morning, however, Mr. Cutler, the assistant, who 
arrived first, soon after nine o’clock, at once perceived that 
something unlooked: for had happened, The door, of which 
he had a key, was still fastened, and had not been touched ; 
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but in the room behind the shop Mr. Claridge’s private 
desk had been broken open, and the contents turned out in 
confusion. The “door leading on to the staircase had also 
been forced. Proceeding up the stairs, Mr. Cutler found 
another door open, leading from the top landing to a small 
room—this door had been opened by the simple expedient 
of unscrewing and taking off the lock, which had been on 
the inside. In the ceiling of this room was a trap-door, and 
this was six or eight inches open, the edge resting on the 
half-wrenched-off bolt, which had been torn away when 
- the trap was levered open from the outside. 

Plainly, then, this was the path of the thief or thieves, 
Entrance had been made through the trap-door, two more 
doors had been opened, and then the desk had been ran- 
sacked. Mr. Cutler afterwards explained that at this time 
he had no precise idea what had been stolen, and did not 
know where the cameo had been left on the previous eve- 
ning. Mr. Claridge had himself undertaken the cleaning, and 
had been engaged on it, the assistant said, when he left. 

There was no doubt, however, after Mr. Claridge’s ar- 
rival at ten o’clock: the cameo was gone. Mr. Claridge, 
utterly confounded at his loss, explained incoherently, and 
with curses on his own carelessness, that he had locked the 
precious article in his desk on relinquishing work on it 
the previous evening, feeling rather tired and not taking 
the trouble to carry it as far as the safe in another part 
of the house. 

' The police were sent for at once, of course, and every 
investigation made, Mr. Claridge offering a reward of £500 
for the recovery of the cameo. The affair was scribbled 
of at large in the earliest editions of the evening papers. 
and by noon all the world was aware of the extraordinary 
theft of the Stanway Cameo, and many people were dis: 
cussing the probabilities of the case, with very indistinct. 
ideas of what a sardonyx cameo precisely was. 

It was in the afternoon of this day that Lord Stanway 
called on Martin. Hewitt. The Marquis was a tall, up- 
standing man of spare figure and active habits, well knowr 
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as a member of learned societies and a great patron of art. 
He hurried into Hewitt’s private room as soon as his name 
had been announced, and, as soon as Hewitt had given him 
a chair, plunged into business. 

“Probably you already guess my business with you, Mr. 
Hewitt—-you have seen the early evening papers? Just 
so; then I needn’t tell you again what you already know. 
My cameo is gone, and I badly want it back. Of course, 
the police are hard at work at Claridge’s, but I’m not 
quite satisfied. I have been there myself for two or three 
hours, and can’t see that they know any more about it than 
I do myself. Then, of course, the police, naturally and 
properly enough from their point of view, look first to find 
the criminal—regarding the recovery of the property almost 
as a secondary consideration. Now, from my point of view, 
the chief consideration is the property. Of course, I want 
the thief caught, if possible, and properly punished; but 
still more, I want the cameo.” 

“Certainly it is a considerable loss. Five thousand 
pounds—” 

“Ah, but don’t misunderstand me. It isn’t the monetary 
value of the thing that I regret. As a matter of fact, I 
am indemnified for that already. Claridge has behaved 
most honorably—more than honorably. Indeed, the first 
intimation I had of the loss was a check from him for 
£5,000, with a letter assuring me that the restoration to 
me of the amount I had paid was the least he could do to 
repair the result of what he called his unpardonable care- 
lessness. Legally, I’m not sure that I could demand any- 
thing of him, unless I could prove very flagrant neglect 
indeed to guard against theft.” 

“Then I take it, Lord Stanway,’ Hewitt observed, “that 
you much prefer the cameo to the money?” 

“Certainly. Else [ should never have been willing to pay 
the money for the cameo. It was an enormous price— 
perhaps much above the market value, even for such a 
valuable thing; but I was particularly anxious thaf it should 
not go out of the country. Our public collections here 
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are not so fortunate as they should be in the possession of 
the very finest examples of that class of work. In short, I 
had determined on the cameo, and, fortunately, happen to 
be able to carry out determinations of that sort without 
regarding an extra thousand pounds or so as an obstacle. 
So that, you see, what I want is not the value, but the thing 
itself. Indeed, I don’t think I can possibly keep the money 
Claridge has sent me—the affair is more his misfortune 
than his fault. But I shall say nothing about returning it 
for a little while: it may possibly have the effect of sharpen- 
ing everybody in the search.” 

“Just so. Do I understand that you would like me to 
look into the case independently, on your behalf?” 

“Exactly. I want you, if you can, to approach the 
matter entirely from my point of view—your sole object 
being to find the cameo. Of course, if you happen on the 
thief as well, so much the better. Perhaps, after all, looking 
for the one is the same thing as looking for> the other?” 

“Not always; but usually it is, of course—even if they 
are not together, they certainly ave been at one time, and 
to have one is a very long step towards having the other. 
Now, to begin with, is anybody. suspected?” 

“Well, the police are reserved, but I believe the fact is 
they’ve nothing to say. Claridge won’t admit that he sus- 
pects any one, though he believes that whoever it was 
must have watched him yesterday evening through the back 
window of his room, and must have seen him put the cameo 
away in his desk; because the thief would seem to have 
gone straight to the place. But I half fancy that, in his 
inner mind, he is inclined to suspect one of two people. 
You see, a robbery of this sort is different from others. 
That cameo would never be stolen, I imagine, with the 
view of its being sold—it is much too famous a thing; a 
man might as well walk about offering to sell the Tower 
of London. There are only a very few people who buy 
such things, and every one of them knows all about it. No 
dealer would touch it—he could never even show it, much 
less sell it, without being called to account. So that it. 
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really seems more likely that it has been taken by some- 
body who wishes to keep it for mere love of the thing—a 
collector, in fact—who would then have to keep it secretly 
at home, and never let a soul beside himself see it, living 
in the consciousness that at his death it must be found 
and his theft known; unless, indeed, an ordinary vulgar 
burglar has taken it without knowing its value.” 

“That isn’t . likely,’ Hewitt replied. “An ordinary 
burglar, ignorant of its value, wouldn’t have gone straight 
to the cameo and have taken it in preference to many 
other things of more apparent worth, which must be- lying 
near in such a place as Claridge’s. ” 

“True—lI suppose he wouldn't. Although the police seem 
to think that the breaking in is clearly the work of a regular 
criminal—from the jimmy marks, you know, and so on.” 

“Well, but what of the two people you think Mr. Claridge 
suspects?” 

“Of course, I can’t say that he does suspect them—I 
only fancied from his tone that it might be possible; he 
himself insists that he can’t in justice suspect anybody. 
One of these men is Hahn, the traveling agent who sold 
him the cameo. This man’s character does not appear to 
be absolutely irreproachable—no dealer trusts him very 
far. Of course, Claridge doesn’t say what he paid him for 
the cameo—these dealers are very reticent about their 
profits, which I believe are as often something like 500 
per cent as not. But it seems Hahn bargained to have 
something extra, depending on the amount Claridge could 
sell the carving for. According to the appointment he 
should have turned up this morning, but he hasn’t been 
seen, and nobody seems to know exactly where he is.” 

“Yes; and the other person?” 

“Well, I scarcely like mentioning him, because he is 
certainly a gentleman, and I believe, in the ordinary way, 
quite incapable of anything in the least degree dishonor- 
able: although, of course, they say a co llector has no con- 
science in the matter of his own particular hebby, and 
certainly Mr. Woollett is as keen a collector as any man 
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alive. He lives in chambers in the next turning past 
Claridge’s premises—can, in fact, look into Claridge’s back 
windows if he likes. He examined the cameo several times 
before I bought it, and made several high offers—appeared, 
in fact, very anxious indeed to get it. After I had bought 
it, he made, I understand, some rather strong remarks about 
people like myself, ‘spoiling the market’ by paying extrava- 
gant prices, and altogether cut up ‘crusty,’ as they say, at 
losing the specimen.” Lord Stanway paused for a few 
seconds, and then went on: “I’m not sure that I ought te 
mention Mr. Woollett’s name for a moment in connection 
with such a matter—I am personally perfectly certain that 
he is as incapable of anything like theft as myself. But 
I am telling you all I know.” 

“Precisely. I can’t know too much in a case like this. 
It can do no harm if I know all about fifty innocent people, 
and may save me from the risk of knowing nothing about the 
thief. Now, let me see: Mr. Woollett’s rooms, you say, are 
near Mr. Claridge’s place of business? Is there any means 
of communication between the roofs?” 

“Ves, I am told that it is perfectly possible to get from 
one place to the other by walking along the leads.” 

“Very good. Then, unless you can think of any other 
information that may help me, I think, Lord Stanway, I 
will go at once and look at the place.” 

“Do, by all means. I think Il come back with you. 
Somehow, I don’t like to feel idle in the matter, though I 
suppose I can’t do much. As to more information—I don’t 
think there is any.” 

“Tn regard to Mr. Claridge’s assistant, now: do you know 
anything of him?” 

“Only that he has always seemed a very civil and decent 
sort of man. Honest, I should say, or Claridge wouldn’t 
have kept him so many years—there are a good many 
valuable things about at Claridge’s. Besides, the man has 
keys of the place himself, even if he were a thief he wouldn’t 
need to go breaking in through the roof.” 

“So that,’ said Hewitt, ‘“‘we have, directly connected 
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with this cameo, besides yourself, these people: Mr. 
Claridge, the dealer; Mr. Cutler, the assistant in Mr. 
Claridge’s business; Hahn, who sold the article to Claridge, 
and Mr. Woollett, who made bids for it. These are all?” 

“All that I know of. Other gentlemen made bids, I 
believe, but I don’t know them.” 

“Take these people in their order. Mr. Claridge is out 
of the question, as a dealer with a reputation to keep up 
would be, even if he hadn’t immediately sent you this 
£5,000—more than the market value, I understand, of the 
cameo. The assistant is a reputable man, against whom 
nothing is known, who would never need to break in, and 
who must understand his business well enough to know 
that he could never attempt to sell the missing stone with- 
out instant detection. Hahn is a man of shady antecedents, 
probably clever enough to know as well as anybody how to 
dispose of such plunder—if it be possible to dispose of it at 
all; also, Hahn hasn’t been to Claridge’s to-day, although 
he had an appointment to take money. Lastly, Mr. Woollett 
is a gentleman of the most honorable record, but a perfectly 
rabid collector, who had made every effort to secure the 
cameo before you bought it; who, moreover, could have 
seen Mr. Claridge working in his back room, and who has 
perfectly easy access to Mr. Claridge’s roof. If we find 
it can be none of these, then we must look where circum- 
stances indicate.” 

There was unwonted excitement at Mr. Claridge’s place 
when Hewitt and his client arrived. It was a dull old 
building, and in the windows there was never more show 
than an odd blue china vase or two, or, mayhap, a few old 
silver shoe-buckles and a curious small-sword. Nine men 
out of ten would have passed it without a glance; but the 
tenth at least would probably know it for a place famous 
through the world for the number and value of the old 
and curious objects of art that had passed through it. 

On this day two or three loiterers, having heard of the 
robbery, extracted what gratification they might from star- 
ing at nothing between the railings guarding the windows. 
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Within, Mr. Claridge, a brisk, stout, little old man, was 
talking earnestly to a stout police inspector in uniform, and 
Mr. Cutler, who“had seized the opportunity to attempt 
amateur detective work on his own account, was groveling 
perseveringly about the floor among old porcelain and loose 
pieces of armor in the futile hope of finding any clue that 
the thieves might have considerately dropped. 

Mr. Claridge came forward eagerly. 

“The leather case has been found, I am pleased to be 
able to tell you, Lord Stanway, since you left.” 

“Empty, of course?” 

“Unfortunately, yes. It had evidently been thrown away 
by the thief behind a chimney-stack a roof or two away, 
where the police have found it. But it is a clue, of course.” 

“Ah, then this gentleman will give me his opinion of it,” 
Lord Stanway said, turning to Hewitt. ‘This, Mr. Claridge, 
is Mr. Martin Hewitt, who has been kind enough to come 
with me here at a moment’s notice. With the police on 
the one hand, and Mr. Hewitt on the other, we shall cer- 
tainly recover that cameo, if it is to be recovered, I think.” 

Mr. Claridge bowed, and beamed on Hewitt through his 
spectacles. “I’m very glad Mr. Hewitt has come,” he 
said. ‘Indeed, I had already decided to give the police 
till this time to-morrow, and then, if they had found 
nothing, to call in Mr. Hewitt myself.” 

Hewitt bowed in his turn, and then asked, “Will you 
let me see the various breakages? I hope they have not 
been disturbed.” 

“Nothing whatever has been disturbed. Do exactly as 
seems best—I need scarcely say that everything here is 
perfectly at your disposal. You know all the circumstances, 
of course?” 

“Tn general, yes. I suppose I am right in the belief that 
you have no resident housekeeper?” 

“No,” Claridge replied, “I haven’t. I had one house: 
keeper who sometimes pawned my property in the evening, 
and then another who used to break my most valuable 
china, till I could never sleep or take a moment’s ease ar 
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home for fear my stock was being ruined here. So I gave 
up resident housekeepers. I felt some confidence in doing 
it, because of the policeman who is always on duty 
opposite.” 

“Can I see the broken desk?” 

Mr. Claridge led the way into the room behind the 
shop. The desk was really a sort of work-table, with a 
lifting top and a lock. The top had been forced roughly 
open by some instrument which had been pushed in below 
it and used as a lever, so that the catch of the lock was 
torn away. Hewitt examined the damaged parts and the 
marks of the lever, and then looked out at the back window. 

“There are several windows about here,” he remarked, 
“from which it might be possible to see into this room. Do 
you know any of the people who live behind them?” 

“Two or three I know,” Mr. Claridge answered, “but 
there are two windows—the pair almost immediately before 
us—belonging to a room or office which is to let. Any 
stranger might get in there and watch.” 

“Do the roofs above any of those windows communicate 
in any way with yours?” 

“None of those directly opposite. Those at the left do— 
you may walk all the way along the leads.” 

“And whose windows are they?” 

Mr. Claridge hesitated. “Well,” he said, “they’re Mr. 
Woollett’s—an excellent customer of mine. But he’s a 
gentleman and—well, I really think it’s absurd to suspect 
him.” 

“In a case like this,” Hewitt answered, “one must disre- 
gard nothing but the impossible. Somebody—whether Mr. 
Woollett himself or another person—could possibly have 
seen into this room from those windows, and equally possibly 
could have reached this roof from that one. Therefore, we 
must not forget Mr. Woollett. Have any of your neighbors 
been burgled during the night? I mean that strangers 
anxious to get at your trap-door would probably have to 
begin by getting into some other house close by,* so as to 
reach your roof,” 
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“No,” Mr. Claridge replied, “there has been nothing of 
that sort. It was the first thing the police ascertained.” 

Hewitt examined the broken door and then made his way 
up the stairs, with the others. The unscrewed lock of the 
door of the top back room required little examination. In 
the room, below the trap-door, was a dusty table on which 
stood a chair, and at the other side of the table sat Detec- 
tive-Inspector Plummer, whom Hewitt knew very well, and 
who bade him “good-day,” and then went on with his docket. 

“This chair and table were found as they are now, I take 
it?” Hewitt asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Claridge; “the thieves, I should think, 
dropped in through the trap-door, after breaking it open, 
and had to place this chair where it is to be able to climb 
back.” 

Hewitt scrambled up through the trap-way and examined 
it from the top. The door was hung on long external barn- 
door hinges, and had been forced open in a similar manner 
to that practiced on the desk. A jimmy had been pushed 
between the frame and the door near the bolt, and the door 
had been pried open, the bolt being torn away from the 
screws in the operation. 

Presently, Inspector Plummer, having finished his docket, 
climbed up to the roof after Hewitt, and the two together 
went to the spot, close under a chimney-stack on the next 
roof but one, where the case had been found. Plummer pro- 
duced the case, which he had in his coat-tail pocket, for 
Hewitt’s inspection. 

“T don’t see anything ‘particular about it; do you?” he 
said. “It shows us the way they went, though, being found 
just here.” 

“Well, yes,” Hewitt said; “if we kept on in this direction 
we should be going towards Mr. Woollett’s house, and his 
trap-door, shouldn’t we?” 

The inspector pursed his lips, smiled, and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Of course; we haven’t waited till now to find 
that out,” he said. 

“No, of course. And, as you say, I don’t think there is 
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much to be learned from this leather case. It is almost new, 
and there isn’t a mark-on it.” And Hewitt handed it back 
to the inspector. 

“Well,” said Plummer, as he returned the case to his 
pocket, “what’s your opinion?” 

“Tt’s rather an awkward case.” 

“Yes, it is. Between ourselves, I don’t mind telling you, 
I’m having a sharp look-out kept over there”—Piummer 
jerked his head in the direction of Mr. Woollett’s chambers 
—“because the robbery’s an unusual one. There’s only two 
possible motives—the sale of the cameo or the keeping of it. 
The sale’s out of the question, as you know; the thing’s only 
salable to those who would collar the thief at once, and who 
wouldn’t have the thing in their places now for anything. 
So that it must be taken to keep—and that’s a thing no- 
body but the maddest of collectors would do—just such 
persons as—” and the inspector nodded again towards 
Mr. Woollett’s quarters. “Take that with the other circum- 
stances,” he added, “and I think you'll agree it’s worth while 
looking a little farther that way. Of course, some of the 
work—taking off the lock and so on—looks rather like a 
regular burglar, but it’s just possible that any one badly 
wanting the cameo would hire a man who was up to the 
work.” 

“Ves, it’s possible.” 

“Do you know anything of Hahn, the agent?” Plummer 
asked, a moment later. 

“No, I don’t. Have you found him yet?” 

“T haven’t yet, but I’m after him. I’ve found he was at 
Charing Cross a day or two ago, booking a ticket for the 
Continent. That and his failing to turn up to-day seem to 
make it worth while not to miss him if we can help it. He 
isn’t the sort of man that lets a chance of drawing a bit of 
money go for nothing.” 

They returned to the room. “Well,” said Lord Stanway, 
“what’s the result of the consultation? We’ve been waiting 
here very patiently while you two clever men have been dis- 
cussing the matter on the roof.” 
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On the wall just beneath the trap-door a very dusty old 
tall hat hung on a peg. This Hewitt took down and ex- 
amined very closely, smearing his fingers with the dust from 
the inside lining. “Is this one of your valuable and crusted 
old antiques?” he asked, with a smile, of Mr. Claridge. 

“That’s only an old hat that I used to keep here for use 
in bad weather,’ Mr. Claridge said, with some surprise at 
the question. “I haven’t touched it for a year or more.” 

“Oh, then it couldn’t have been left here by your last 
night’s visitor,” Hewitt replied, carelessly replacing it on 
the hook. ‘You left here at eight last night, I think?” 

“Kight exactly—or within a minute or two.” 

“Just so, I think I’ll look at the room on the opposite 
side of the landing, if you’ll let me.” 

“Certainly, if you’d like to,” Claridge replied; “but they 
haven’t been there—it is exactly as it was left. Only a 
lumber-room, you see,” he concluded, flinging the door open. 

A number of partly broken-up packing-cases were littered 
about this room, with much other rubbish. Hewitt took the 
lid of one of the newest-looking packing-cases, and glanced 
at the address label. Then he turned to a rusty old iron 
box that stood against a wall. “TI should like to see behind 
this,” he said, tugging at it with his hands. “It is heavy 
and dirty. Is there a small crowbar about the house, or 
some similar lever?” 

Mr. Claridge shook his head. ‘“Haven’t such a thing in 
the place,” he said. 

“Never mind,” Hewitt replied, “another time will do to 
shift that old box, and perhaps after all there’s little reason 
for moving it. I will just walk round to the police station, 
I think, and speak to the constables who were on duty oppo- 
site during the night. I think, Lord Stanway, I have seen 
all that is necessary here.” 

“T suppose,” asked Mr. Claridge, “it is too soon yet to 
ask if you have formed any theory in the matter?” 

“Well—yes, it is,” Hewitt answered. “But perhaps I may 
be able to surprise you in an hour or two; but that I don’t 
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promise. By the by,” he added suddenly, “I suppose you’re 
sure the trap-door was bolted last night?” : 

“Certainly,” Mr. Claridge answered, smiling. “Else how 
could the bolt have been ‘broken? As a matter of fact, I 
believe the trap hasn’t been opened for months. Mr. Cutler, 
do you remember when the trap-door was last opened?” 

Mr. Cutler shook his head. “Certainly not for six 
months,” he said. 

“Ah, very well; it’s not very important,” Hewitt replied. 

As they reached the front shop, a fiery-faced old gentle- 
man bounced in at the street door, stumbling over an um- 
brella that stood in a dark corner, and kicking it three yards 
away. 

“What the deuce do you mean,” he roared at Mr. Claridge, 
‘by sending these police people smelling about my rooms 
and asking questions of my servants? What do you mean, 
sir, by treating me as a thief? Can’t a gentleman come 
into this place to look at an article without being suspected 
of stealing it, when it disappears through your wretched 
carelessness? I'll ask my solicitor, sir, if there isn’t a 
remedy for this sort of thing. And if I catch another of 
your spy fellows on my staircase, or crawling about my 
roof, I’1l—I’ll shoot him!” 

“Really, Mr. Woollett,” began Mr. Giace. somewhat 
abashed; but the angry old man would hear nothing. 

“Don’t talk to me, sir; you shall talk to my solicitor. 
And am I to understand, my lord’”—turning to Lord Stan- 
way—“that these things are being done with your ap- 
proval?” 

“Whatever is being done,’ Lord Stanway answered, ‘ 
being done by the police on their own responsibility, and 
entirely without prompting, I believe, by Mr. Claridge— 
certainly without a sug ggestion of any sort from myself. I 
{hink that the personal opinion of Mr. Claridge—certainly 
my own—is that anything like a suspicion of your position 
in this wretched matter is ridiculous. And if you will only 
consider the matter calmly—’”’ ° 

“Consider it calmly? Imagine yourself considering such 
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a thing calmly, Lord Stanway. I won’t consider it calmly. 
T1I—T’11—I_ won’t have it. And if I find another man on 
my roof, I'll piteh him off.” And Mr. Woollett bounced 
into the street again. 

“Mr. Woollett is annoyed,” Hewitt observed, with a smile. 
“T’m afraid Plummer has a clumsy assistant somewhere.” 

Mr. Claridge said nothing, but looked rather glum. For 
Mr. Woollett was a most excellent customer. 

Lord Stanway and Hewitt walked slowly down the street, 
Hewitt staring at the pavement in profound thought. Once 
or twice Lord Stanway glanced at his face, but refrained 
from disturbing him. Presently, however, he observed, 
“You seem at least, Mr. Hewitt, to have noticed something 
that has set you thinking. Does it look like a clue?” 

Hewitt came out of his cogitation at once. “A clue?” he 
said; “the case bristles with clues. The extraordinary thing 
to me is that Plummer, usually a smart man, doesn’t seem to 
have seen one of them. He must be out of sorts, I’m afraid. 
But the case is decidedly a very remarkable one.” 

“Remarkable in what particular way?” 

“Tn regard to motive. Now it would seem, as Plummer 
was saying to me just now on the roof, that there were 
only two possible motives for such a robbery. Either the 
man who took all this trouble and risk to break into 
Claridge’s place must have desired to sell the cameo at a 
good price, or he must have desired to keep it for himself, 
being a lover of such things. But neither of these has been 
the actual motive.” 

“Perhaps he thinks he can extort a good sum from me by 
way of ransom?” 

“No, it isn’t that. Nor is it jealousy, nor spite, nor any- 
thing of that kind. I know the motive, I think—but I wish 
we could get hold of Hahn. I will shut myself up alone and 
turn it over in my mind for half an hour presently.” 

“Meanwhile, what I want to know is, apart from all your 
professional subtleties—which I confess I can’t understand 
—can you get back the cameo?” 

“That,” said Hewitt, stopping at the corner of the street, 
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“T am rather afraid I cannot—nor anybody else. But I am 
pretty sure I know the thief.” 

“Then surely that will lead you to the cameo?”’ 

“It may, of course; but then it is just possible that by this 
evening you may not want to have it back after all.” 

Lord Stanway stared in amazement. 

“Not want to have it back!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, of course I shall want to have it back. I don’t 
understand you in the least; you talk in conundrums. Who 
is the thief you speak of?” 

“T think, Lord Stanway,” Hewitt said, “that perhaps I 
had better not say until I have quite finished my inquiries, 
in case of mistakes. The case is quite an extraordinary one, 
and of quite a different character from what one would at 
first naturally imagine, and I must be very careful to guard 
against the possibility of error. I have very little fear of a 
mistake, however, and I hope I may wait on you in a few 
hours at Piccadilly with news. I have only to see the police- 
men.” 

“Certainly, come whenever you please. But why see the 
policemen? They have already most positively stated that 
they saw nothing whatever suspicious in the house or 
near it.” 

“T shall not ask them anything at all about the house,” 
Hewitt responded. “I shall just have a little chat with them 
—about the weather.” And with a smiling bow he turned 
away, while Lord Stanway stood and gazed after him, with 
an expression that implied a suspicion that his special detec- 
tive was making a fool of him. 

In rather more than an hour Hewitt was back in Mr. 
Claridge’s shop. ‘Mr. Claridge,” he said, “I think I must 
ask you one or two questions in private. May I see you in 
your own room?” 

They went there at once, and Hewitt, pulling a chair 
before the window, sat down with his back tothe light. The 
dealer shut the door, and sat opposite him, en “the light 
full in his face. 

“Mr. Claridge,” Hewitt proceeded slowly, ‘ nee did you 
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first find that Lord Stanway’s cameo was a_ forgery?” 

Claridge literally bounced in his chair. His face paled, 
but he managed to stammer sharply, “What—what—what 
d’you mean? Forgery? Do you mean to say I sell forger- 
ies? Forgery? It wasn’t a forgery!” 

“Then,” continued Hewitt, in the same deliberate tone, 
watching the other’s face the while, “if it wasn’t a forgery, 
why did you destroy it and burst your trap-door and desk to 
imitate a burglary?” 

The sweat stood thick on the dealer’s face, and he gasped. 
But he struggled hard to keep his faculties together, and 
ejaculated hoarsely, ‘Destroy it? What—what—I didn’t— 
didn’t destroy it!” 

“Threw it into the river, then—don’t prevaricate about 
details.” 

“No—no—it’s a lie. Who says that? Go away. Your’re 
insulting me!”’ Claridge almost screamed. 

“Come, come, Mr. Claridge,” Hewitt said, more placably, 
for he had gained his point; ‘“‘don’t distress yourself, and 
don’t attempt to deceive me—you can’t, I assure you. I 
know everything you did before you left here last night— 
everything.” 

Claridge’s face worked painfully. Once or twice he ap- 
peared to be on the point of returning an indignant reply, 
but hesitated, and finaliy broke down altogether. 

“Don’t expose me, Mr. Hewitt,” he pleaded; “I beg you 
won’t expose me. I haven’t harmed a soul but myself. I’ve 
paid Lord Stanway every penny back, and I never knew the 
thing was a forgery till I began to clean it. I’m an old man, 
Mr. Hewitt, and my professional reputation has been spot- 
less till now. I beg you won’t expose me.” 

Hewitt’s voice softened. “Don’t make an unnecessary 
trouble of it,” he said. “I see a decanter on your sideboard 
—let me give you a little brandy and water. Come, there’s 
nothing criminal, I believe, in a man’s breaking open his own 
desk, or his own trap-door, for that matter. Of course, I’m 
acting for Lord Stanway in this affair, and I must, in duty, 
report to him without reserve. But Lord Stanway is a 
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gentleman, and I’ll undertake he’ll do nothing inconsiderate 
of your feélings, if you’re disposed to be frank. Let us talk 
the affair over; tell me about it.” 

“Tt was that swindler Hahn who deceived me in the 
beginning,” Claridge said. “I have never made a mistake 
with a cameo before, and I never thought so close an imi- 
tation was possible. I examined it most carefully, and was 
perfectly satisfied, and many experts examined it after- 
wards, and were all equally deceived. I felt as sure as I 
possibly could feel that I had bought one of the finest, if 
not actually the finest cameo known to exist. It was not 
until after it had come back from Lord Stanway’s, and I 
was cleaning it, the evening before last, that in course of my 
work it became apparent that the thing was nothing but a 
consummately clever forgery. It was made of three layers 
of molded glass, nothing more or less. But the glass was 
treated in a way I had never before known of, and the sur- 
face had been cunningly worked on till it defied any ordinary 
examination. Some of the glass imitation cameos made in 
the latter part of the last century, I may tell you, are re- 
garded as marvelous pieces of work, and, indeed, command 
very fair prices; but this was something quite beyond any 
of those. 

“T was amazed and horrified. I put the thing away and 
went home. All that night I lay awake in a state of dis- 
traction, quite unable to decide what to do. To let the 
cameo go out of my possession was impossible. Sooner or 
later the forgery would be discovered, and my reputation— 
the highest in these matters in this country, I may safely 
claim, and the growth of nearly fifty years of honest appli- 
cation and good judgment—this reputation would be gone 
forever. But without considering this, there was the fact 
that I had taken £5,000 of Lord Stanway’s money for a 
mere piece of glass, and that money I must, in mere com- 
mon honesty as well as for my own sake, return. But how? 
The name of the Stanway Cameo had become a household 
word, and to confess that the whole thing was a sham would 
ruin my reputation and destroy all confidence—past, present, 
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and future—in me and in my transactions. Either way 
spelled ruin. Even if I confided in Lord Stanway privately, 
returned his mon€y and destroyed the cameo, what then? 
The sudden disappearance of an article so famous would 
excite remark at once. It had been presented to the British 
Museum, and if it never appeared in that collection, and no 
news were to be got of it, people would guess at the truth 
at once. To make it known that I myself had been de- 
ceived would have availed nothing. It is my business not 
to be deceived; and to have it known that my most ex- 
pensive specimens might be forgeries would equally mean - 
ruin, whether I sold them cunningly as a rogue or ignorantly 
as a fool. Indeed, my pride, my reputation as a connoisseur 
is a thing near to my heart, and it would be an unspeakable 
humiliation to me to have it known that I had been imposed 
on by such a forgery. What could I do? Every expedient 
seemed useless, but one—the one I adopted. It was not 
straightforward, I admit; but, oh! Mr. Hewitt, consider 
the temptation—and remember that it couldn’t do a soul 
any harm. No matter who might be suspected, I knew 
there could not possibly be evidence to make them suffer. 
All the next day—yesterday—I was anxiously worrying out 
the thing in my mind and carefully devising the—the trick, 
I’m afraid you'll call it—that you by some extraordinary 
means have seen through. It seemed the only thing—what 
else was there? More I needn’t tell you—you know it. I 
have only now to beg that you will use your best influence 
with Lord Stanway to save me from public derision and ex- 
posure. I will do anything—pay anything—anything but 
exposure, at my age, and with my position.” 

“Well, you see,” Hewitt replied thoughtfully, “I’ve no 
doubt Lord Stanway will show you every consideration, and 
certainly I will do what I can to save you, in the circum- 
stances; though you must remember that you have done 
some harm—you have caused suspicions to rest on at least 
one honest man. But as to reputation—I’ve a professional 
reputation of my own. If I help to conceal your profes- 
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sional failure, I shall appear to have failed in my part of the 
business.” 

“But the cases are different, Mr. Hewitt—consider. You 
are not expected—it would be impossible—to succeed in- 
variably; and there are only two or three who know you 
have looked into the case. Then your other conspicuous 
successes—”’ 

“Well, well—we shall see. One thing I don’t know, 
though—whether you climbed out of a window to break 
open the trap-door, or whether you got up through the trap- 
door itself and pulled the bolt with a string through the 
jamb, so as to bolt it after you.” 

“There was no available window—lI used the string, as 
you say. My poor little cunning must seem very trans- 
parent to you, I fear. I spent hours of thought over the 
question of the trap-door—how to break it open so as to 
leave a genuine appearance, and especially how to bolt it 
inside after I had reached the roof. I thought I had suc- 
ceeded beyond the possibility of suspicion; how you pene- 
trated the device surpasses my comprehension. How, to 
begin with, could you possibly know that the cameo was a 
forgery? Did you ever see it?” 

“Never. And if I had seen it, I fear I should never have 
been able to express an opinion on it; I’m not a connois- 
seur. As a matter of fact, I didn’t know that the thing was 
a forgery in the first place; what I knew in the first place 
was that it was you who had broken into the house. It was 
from that that I arrived at the conclusion—after a certain 
amount of thought—that the cameo must have been forged. 
Gain was out of the question—you, beyond all men, could 
never sell the Stanway Cameo again, and, besides, you had 
paid back Lord Stanway’s money. I knew enough of your 
reputation to know that you would never incur the scandal 
of a great theft at your place for the sake of getting the 
cameo for yourself, when you might have kept it in the 
beginning, with no trouble and mystery. Consequently, 
I had to look for another motive, and at first andther mo- 
tive seemed an impossibility. Why should you wish to take 
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all this trouble to lose £5,000? You had nothing to gain; 
perhaps you had something to save—your professional repu- 
tation, for instan¢e. Looking at it so, it was plain that you 
were suppressing the cameo—burking it; since, once taken 
as you had taken it, it could never come to light again. 
That suggested the solution of the mystery at once—you 
had discovered, after the sale, that the cameo was not 
genuine.” 

“Ves, yes—I see; but you say you began with the knowl- 
edge that I broke into the place myself. How did you 
know that? I cannot imagine a trace—”’ 

“My dear sir, you left traces everywhere. In the first 
place, it struck me as curious, before I came here, that you 
had sent off that check for £5,000 to Lord Stanway an hour 
or so after the robbery was discovered—it looked so much 
as though you were sure of the cameo never coming back, 
and were in a hurry to avert suspicion. Of course, I under- 
stood that, so far as I then knew the case, you were the 
most unlikely person in the world, and that your eagerness 
to repay Lord Stanway might be the most credible thing 
possible. But the point was worth remembering and I re- 
membered it. 

‘When I came here I saw suspicious indications, in many 
directions, but the conclusive piece of evidence was that old 
hat hanging below the trap-door.” 

“But I never touched it. I assure you, Mr. Hewitt, I 
never touched the hat—haven’t touched it for months—” 

“Of course. If you Aad touched it, I might never have 
got the clue. But we'll deal with the hat presently; that 
wasn’t what struck me at first. The trap-door first took my 
attention. Consider, now: here was a trap-door, most in- 
securely hung on external hinges; the burglar had a screw- 
driver, for he took off the door-lock below with it. Why, 
then, didn’t he take this trap off by the hinges, instead of 
making a noise and taking longer time and trouble to burst 
the bolt from its fastenings? And why, if he were a 
stranger, was he able to plant his jimmy from the outside 
just exactly opposite the interior bolt? There was only one 
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mark on the frame, and that precisely in the proper place. 

“After that, I saw the leather case. It had not been 
thrown away, or some corner would have shown signs of the 
fall. It had been put down carefully where it was found. 
These things, however, were of small importance compared 
with the hat. The hat, as you know, was exceedingly thick 
with dust—the accumulation of months. But, on the top 
side, presented toward the trap-door, were a score or so of 
raindrop marks. That was ali. They were new marks, for 
there was no dust over them; they had merely had time to 
dry and cake the dust they had fallen on. Now, there had 
been no rain since a sharp shower just after seven o’clock 
last night. At that time you, by your own statement, were 
in the place. You left at eight, and the rain was all over 
at ten minutes or a quarter-past seven. The trap-door, you 
also told me, had not been opened for months. The thing 
was plain. You, or somebody who was here when you were, 
had opened that trap-door during, or just before, that 
shower. I said little then, but went, as soon as I had left, 
to the police-station. There I made perfectly certain that 
there had, been no rain during the night by questioning the 
policemen who were on duty outside all the time. There 
had been none. I knew everything. 

“The only other evidence there was pointed with all the 
rest. There were no rain-marks on the leather case; it had 
been put on the roof as an after-thought when there was no 
rain. A very poor after-thought, let me tell you, for no 
thief would throw away a useful case that concealed his 
booty and protected it from breakage, and throw it away 
just so as to leave a clue as to what direction he had gone 
in. I also saw, in the lumber-room, a number of packing- 
cases—one with a label dated two days back—which had 
been opened with an iron lever; and yet, when I made an 
excuse to ask for it, you said there was no such thing in the 
place. Inference: you didn’t want me to compare it with 
the marks on the desks and doors. That is all, I think.” 

Mr. Claridge looked dolorously down at the floor. “I’m 
afraid,” he said, “that I took an unsuitable rdle when I 
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undertook to rely on my wits to deceive men like you. I 
thought there wasn’t a single vulnerable spot in my defense, 
but you walk caltnly through it at the first attempt. Why 
did I never think of those raindrops?” 

“Come,” said Hewitt, with a smile, “that sounds unre. 
pentant. I am going, now, to Lord Stanway’s. If I were 
you, I think I should apologize to Mr. Woollett in some 
way.” 

Lord Stanway, who, in the hour or two of reflection left 
him after parting with Hewitt, had come to the belief that 
he had employed a man whose mind was not always in order, 
received Hewitt’s story with natural astonishment. For 
some time he was in doubt as to whether he would be doing | 
right in acquiescing in anything but a straightforward public 
statement of the facts connected with the disappearance of » 
the cameo, but in the end was persuaded to let the affair 
drop, on receiving an assurance from Mr. Woollett that he 
unreservedly accepted the apology offered him by Mr. 
Claridge. 

As for the latter, he was at least sufficiently punished 
in loss of money and in personal humiliation for his esca- 
pade. But the bitterest and last blow he sustained was 
when the unblushing Hahn walked smilingly into his office 
two days later to demand the extra payment agreed on in 
consideration of the sale. He had been called suddenly 
away, he explained, on the day he should have come, and 
hoped his missing the appointment had occasioned no incon- 
venience. As to the robbery of the cameo, of course he was 
very sorry, but ‘‘pishness was pishness,” and he would be 
glad of a check for the sum agreed on. And the unhappy 
Claridge was obliged to pay it, knowing that the man had 
swindled him, but unable to open his mouth to say so. 

The reward remained on offer for a long time—indeed, it 
was never publicly withdrawn, I believe, even at the time 
of Claridge’s death. And several intelligent newspapers 
enlarged upon the fact that an ordinary burglar had com- 
pletely baffled and defeated the boasted acumen of Mr. 
Martin Hewitt, the well-known private detective. 


THE CASE OF OSCAR BRODSKI * 
By R. AusTIN FREEMAN 
PART I 
THE MECHANISM OF CRIME 


A SURPRISING amount of nonsense has been talked about 
conscience. On the one hand remorse (or the “again-bite,” 
as certain scholars of ultra-Teutonic leanings would prefer 
to call it); on the other hand ‘“‘an easy conscience”: these 
have been accepted as the determining factors of happiness 
or the reverse. 

Of course there is an element of truth in the ‘“‘easy con- 
science” view, but it begs the whole question. A particularly 
hardy conscience may be quite easy under the most un- 
favorable conditions—conditions in which the more feeble 
~ conscience might be severely afflicted with the “again-bite.” 
And, then, it seems to be the fact that some fortunate per- 
sons have no conscience at all; a negative gift that raises 
them above the mental vicissitudes of the common herd of 
humanity. 

Now, Silas Hickler was a case in point. No one, looking 
into his cheerful, round face, beaming with benevolence and 
wreathed in perpetual smiles, would have imagined him to 
be a criminal. Least of all, his worthy, high-church house- 
keeper, who was a witness to his unvarying amiability, who 
constantly heard him caroling light-heartedly about the 
house and noted his appreciative zest at meal-times. 

Yet it is a fact that Silas earned his modest, though com- 
fortable, income by the gentle art of burglary. A precarious 
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trade and risky withal, yet not so very hazardous if pursued 
with judgment and moderation. And Silas was eminently 
a man of judgment. He worked invariably alone. He kept 
his own counsel. No confederate had he to turn King’s 
Evidence at a pinch; no one he knew would bounce off in 
a fit of temper to Scotland Yard. Nor was he greedy and 
thriftless, as most criminals are. His “scoops” were few 
and far between, carefully planned, secretly executed, and 
the proceeds judiciously invested in “weekly property.” 

In early life Silas had been connected with the diamond 
industry, and he still did a little rather irregular dealing. 
In the trade he was suspected of transactions with I.D.B:s, 
and one or two indiscreet dealers had gone so far as to 
whisper the ominous word “fence.” But Silas smiled a 
benevolent smile and went his way. He knew what he 
knew, and his clients in Amsterdam were not inquisitive. 

Such was Silas Hickler. As he strolled round his garden 
in the dusk of an October evening, he seemed the very type 
of modest, middle-class prosperity. He was dressed in the 
traveling suit that he wore on his little Continental trips; 
his bag was packed and stood in readiness on the sitting- 
room sofa. A parcel of diamonds (purchased honestly, 
though without impertinent questions, at Southampton) was 
in the inside pocket of his waistcoat, and another more 
valuable parcel was stowed in a cavity in the heel of his 
right boot. In an hour and a half it would be time for him 
to set out to catch the boat train at the junction; meanwhile 
there was nothing to do but to stroll round the fading garden 
and consider how he should invest the proceeds of the im- 
pending deal. His housekeeper had gone over to Welham 
for the week’s shopping, and would probably not be back 
until eleven o’clock. He was alone in the premises and just 
a trifle dull. 

He was about to turn into the house when his ear caught 
the sound of footsteps on the unmade road that passed the 
end of the garden. He paused and listened. There was no 
other dwelling near, and the road led nowhere, fading away 
into the waste land beyond the house. Could this be a 
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visitor? It seemed unlikely, for visitors were few at Silas 
Hickler’s house. Meanwhile the footsteps continued to ap- 
proach, ringing out with increasing loudness on the hard, 
stony path. 

Silas strolled down to the gate, and, leaning on it, looked 
out with some curiosity. Presently a glow of light showed 
him the face of a man, apparently lighting his pipe; then a 
dim figure detached itself from the enveloping gloom, ad- 
vanced towards him and halted opposite the garden. The 
stranger removed a cigarette from his mouth and, blowing 
out a cloud of smoke, asked— 

“Can you tell me if this road will take me to Badsham 
Junction?” 

“No,” replied Hickler, “but there is a footpath farther 
on that leads to the station.” 

“Footpath!” growled the stranger, “I’ve had enough of 
footpaths. I came down from town to Catley intending to 
walk across to the junction. I started along the road, and 
then some fool directed me to a short cut, with the result 
that I have been blundering about in the dark for the last 
half-hour. My sight isn’t very good, you know,” he added. 

“What train do you want to catch?” asked Hickler. 

“Seven fifty-eight,” was the reply. 

“T am going to catch that train myself,” said Silas, “but 
I shan’t be starting for another hour. The station is only 
three-quarters of a mile from here. If you like to come in 
and take a rest, we can walk down together and then you'll 
be sure of not missing your way.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” said the stranger, peering, with 
spectacled eyes, at the dark house, “but—I think—” 

“Might as well wait here as at the station,” said Silas in 
his genial way, holding the gate open, and the stranger, after 
a momentary hesitation, entered and, flinging away his 
cigarette, followed him to the door of the cottage. 

The sitting-room was in darkness, save for the dull glow 
of the expiring fire, but entering before his guest, Silas ap- 
plied a match to the lamp that hung from the ceiling. As 
the flame leaped up, flooding the little interior with light, 
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the two men regarding ‘one another with mutual curiosity. 

“Brodski, by Jingo!” was Hickler’s silent commentary, 
as he looked at,his guest. ‘“Doesn’t know me, evidently— 
wouldn’t, of course, after all these years and with his bad 
eyesight. Take a seat, sir,’ he added aloud. ‘Will you 
join me in a little refreshment to while away the time?” 

Brodski murmured an indistinct acceptance, and, as his 
host turned to open a cupboard, he deposited his hat (a 
hard, gray felt) on a chair in a corner, placed his bag on the 
edge of the table, resting his umbrella against it, and sat 
down in a small armchair. 

“Have a biscuit?” said Hickler, as he placed a whisky- 
bottle on the table together with a couple of his best star- 
pattern tumblers and a siphon. 

“Thanks, I think I, will,’ said Brodski. ‘The railway 
journey and all this confounded tramping about, you 
know—” 

“Veés,”’ agreed Silas. ‘Doesn’t do to start with an empty 
stomach. Hope you don’t mind oat-cakes; I see they’re the 
only biscuits I have.” 

Brodski hastened to assure him that oat-cakes were his 
special and peculiar fancy; and in confirmation, having 
mixed himself a stiff jorum, he fell to upon the biscuits with 
evident gusto. 

Brodski was a deliberate feeder, and at present appeared 
to be somewhat sharp set. His measured munching being 
unfavorable to conversation, most of the talking fell to 
Silas; and, for once, that genial transgressor found the task 
embarrassing. The natural thing would have been to discuss 
his guest’s destination and perhaps the object of his journey; 
but this was precisely what Hickler avoided doing. For he 
knew both, and instinct told him to keep his knowledge to 
himself. 

Brodski was a diamond merchant of considerable reputa- 
tion, and in a large way of business. He bought stones prin- 
cipally in the rough, and of these he was a most excellent 
judge. His fancy was for stones of somewhat unusual size 
and value, and it was well known to be his custom, when he 
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had accumulated a sufficient stock, to carry them himself to 
Amsterdam and supervise the cutting of the rough stones. 
Of this Hickler was aware, and he had no doubt that Brodski 
was now starting on one of his periodical excursions; that 
somewhere in the recesses of his rather shabby clothing was 
concealed a paper packet possibly worth several thousand 
pounds. 

Brodski sat by the table munching monotonously and 
talking little. Hickler sat opposite him, talking nervously 
and rather wildly at times, and watching his guest with a 
growing fascination. Precious stones, and especially dia- 
monds, were Hickler’s specialty. “Hard stuff”—silver plate 
—he avoided entirely; gold, excepting in the form of specie, 
he seldom touched; but stones, of which he could carry off 
a whole consignment in the heel of his boot and dispose of 
with absolute safety, formed the staple of his industry. And 
here was a man sitting opposite him with a parcel in his 
pocket containing the equivalent of a dozen of his most 
successful “scoops”; stones worth perhaps— Here he pulled 
himself up short and began to talk rapidly, though without 
much coherence. For, even as he talked, other words, 
formed subconsciously, seemed to insinuate themselves into 
the interstices of the sentences, and to carry on a parallel 
train of thought. 

“Gets chilly in the evenings now, doesn’t it?” said 
Hickler. 

“Tt does indeed,” Brodski agreed, and then resumed his 
slow munching, breathing audibly through his nose. 

“Five thousand at least,” the subconscious train of thought 
resumed; “probably six or seven, perhaps ten.” Silas 
fidgeted in his chair and endeavored to concentrate his ideas 
on some topic of interest. He was growing disagreeably 
conscious of a new and unfamiliar state of mind. 

“Do you take any interest in gardening?” he asked. Next 
to diamonds and weekly “property,” his besetting weakness 
was fuchsias. 

Brodski chuckled sourly. ‘Hatton Garden is the*nearest 
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approach.” He broke off suddenly, and then added, “I am 
a Londoner, you know.” 

The abrupt hreak in the sentence was not unnoticed by 
Silas, nor had he any difficulty in interpreting it. A man 
who carried untold wealth upon his person must needs be 
wary in his speech. 

“Yes,” he answered absently, “it’s hardly a Londoner’s 
hobby.” And then, half consciously, he began a rapid 
calculation. Put it at five thousand pounds. What would 
that represent in weekly property? His last set of houses 
had cost two hundred and fifty pounds apiece, and he had 
let them at ten shillings and sixpence a week. At that rate, 
five thousand pounds represented twenty houses at ten and 
sixpence a week—say ten pounds a week—one pound eight 
shillings a day—five hundred and twenty pounds a year— 
for life. It was a competency. Added to what he already 
had, it was wealth. With that income he could fling the 
tools of his trade into the river and live out the remainder 
of his life in comfort and security. 

He glanced furtively at his guest across the table, and 
then looked away quickly as he felt stirring within him an 
impulse the nature of which he could not mistake. This 
must be put an end to. Crimes against the person he had 
always looked upon as sheer insanity. There was, it is true, 
that little affair of the Weybridge policeman, but that was 
unforeseen and unavoidable, and it was the constable’s 
doing after all. And there was the old housekeeper at 
Epsom, too, but, of course, if the old idiot would shriek 
in that insane fashion—well, it was an accident, very re- 
grettable, to be sure, and no one could be more sorry for 
the mishap than himself. But deliberate homicide!—rob- 
bery from the person! It was the act of a stark lunatic. 

Of course, if he had happened to be that sort of person, 
here was the opportunity of a lifetime. The immense booty, 
the empty house, the solitary neighborhood, away from the 
main road and from other habitations; the time, the dark- 
ness—but, of course, there was the body to be thought of; 
that was always the difficulty. What to do with the body— 
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Here he caught the shriek of the up express, rounding the 
curve in the line that ran past the waste land at the back 
of the house. The sound started a new train of thought, 
and, as he followed it out, his eyes fixed themselves on the 
unconscious and taciturn Brodski, as he sat thoughtfully 
sipping his whisky. At length, averting his gaze with an 
effort, he rose suddenly from his chair and turned to look 
at the clock on the mantelpiece, spreading out his hands be- 
. fore the dying fire. A tumult of strange sensations warned 
him to leave the house. He shivered slightly, though he was 
rather hot than chilly, and, turning his head, looked at the 
door. 

“Seems to be a confounded draught,’ he said, with an- 
other slight shiver; “did I shut the door properly, I won- 
der?” He strode across the room and, opening the door 
wide, looked out into the dark garden. A desire, sudden and 
urgent, had come over him to get out into the open air, to 
be on the road and have done with this madness that was 
knocking at the door of his brain. 

“J wonder if it is worth while to start yet,’ he said, with 
a yearning glance at the murky, starless sky. 

Brodski roused himself and looked round. “Is your clock 
right?” he asked. 

Silas reluctantly admitted that it was. 

“How long will it take us to walk to the station?” in- 
quired Brodski. 

“Oh, about twenty-five minutes to half-an-hour,” replied 
Silas, unconsciously exaggerating the distance. 

“Well,” said Brodski, “we’ve got more than an hour 
yet, and it’s more comfortable here than hanging about the 
station. I don’t see the use of starting before we need.” 

“No; of course not,” Silas agreed. A wave of strange 
emotion, half-regretful, half-triumphant, surged through his 
brain. For some moments he remained. standing on the 
threshold, looking out dreamily into the night. Then he 
softly closed the door; and, seemingly without the exercise 
of his volition, the key turned noiselessly in the loek. 

He returned to his chair and tried to open a. conversation 
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with the taciturn Brodski,- but the words came faltering 
and disjointed. He felt his face growing hot, his brain full 
and intense, and“there was a faint, high-pitched singing in 
his ears. He was conscious of watching his guest with a new 
and fearful interest, and, by sheer force of will, turned away 
his eyes; only to find them a moment later involuntarily 
returning to fix the unconscious man with yet more horrible 
intensity. And ever through his mind walked, like a dread- 
ful procession, the thoughts of what that other man—the 
man of blood and violence—would do in these circumstances. 
Detail by detail the hideous synthesis fitted together the 
parts of the imagined crime, and arranged them in due se- 
quence until they formed a succession of events, rational, 
connected and coherent. 

He rose uneasily from his chair, with his eyes still riveted 
upon his guest. He could not sit any longer opposite that 
man with his hidden store of precious gems. The impulse 
that he recognized with fear and wonder was growing more 
ungovernable from moment to moment. If he stayed it 
would presently overpower him, and then— He shrank 
with horror from the dreadful thought, but his fingers itched 
to handle the diamonds. For Silas was, after all, a criminal 
by nature and habit. He was a beast of prey. His liveli- 
hood had never been earned; it had been taken by stealth 
or, if necessary, by force. His instincts were predacious, 
and the proximity of unguarded valuables suggested to him, 
as a logical consequence, their abstraction or seizure. His 
unwillingness to let these diamonds go away beyond his 
reach was fast becoming overwhelming. 

But he would make one more effort to escape. He would 
keep out of Brodski’s actual presence until the moment 
for starting came. 

“Tf you'll excuse me,” he said, “I will go and put on a 
thicker pair of boots. After all this dry weather we may get 
a change, and damp feet are very uncomfortable when you 
are traveling.” 

“Yes; dangerous too,” agreed Brodski. 

Silas walked through into the adjoining kitchen, where, 
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by the light of the little lamp that was burning there, he had 
seen his stout, country boots placed, cleaned and in readi- 
ness, and sat down upon a chair to make the change. He 
did not, of course, intend to wear the country boots, for the 
diamonds were concealed in those he had on. But he would 
make the change and then alter his mind; it would all help 
to pass the time. He took a deep breath. It was a relief, 
at any rate, to be out of that room. Perhaps, if he stayed 
away, the temptation would pass. Brodski would go on his 
way—he wished that he was going alone—and the danger 
would be over—at least—and the opportunity would have 
gone-—the diamonds— 

He looked up as he slowly unlaced his boot. From where 
he sat he could see Brodski sitting by the table with his back 
towards the kitchen door. He had finished eating now, and 
was composedly rolling a cigarette. Silas breathed heavily 
and, slipping off his boot, sat for a while motionless, gazing 
steadily at the other man’s back. Then he unlaced the other 
boot, still staring abstractedly at his unconscious guest, drew 
it off, and laid it very quietly on the floor. 

Brodski calmly finished rolling his cigarette, licked the 
paper, put away his pouch, and, having dusted the crumbs 
of tobacco from his knees, began to search his pockets for a 
match. Suddenly, yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, 
Silas stood up and began stealthily to creep along the 
passage to the sitting-room. Not a sound came from his 
stockinged feet. Silently as a cat he stole forward, breath- 
ing softly with parted lips, until he stood at the threshold of 
the room. His face flushed duskily, his eyes, wide and star- 
ing, glittered in the lamplight, and the racing blood hummed 
in his ears. 

Brodski struck a match—Silas noted that it was a wooden 
vesta—lighted his cigarette, blew out the match and flung 
it into the fender. Then he replaced the box in his pocket 
and commenced to smoke. 

Slowly and without a sound Silas crept forward into the 
room, step by step, with catlike stealthiness, until*he stood 
close behind Brodski’s chair—so close that he had to turn 
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his head that his breath might not stir the hair upon the 
other man’s head. So, for half a minute, he stood motionless, 
like a symbolieal statue of Murder, glaring down with 
horrible, glittering eyes upon the unconscious diamond 
merchant, while his quick breath passed without a sound 
through his open mouth and his fingers writhed slowly like 
the tentacles of a giant hydra. And then, as noiselessly 
as ever, he backed away to the door, turned quickly and 
walked back into the kitchen. 

He drew a deep breath. It had been a near thing. 
Brodski’s life had hung upon a thread. For it had been 
so easy. Indeed, if he had happened, as he stood behind 
the man’s chair, to have a weapon—a hammer, for instance, 
or even a stone— 

He glanced round the kitchen and his eye lighted on a 
bar that had been left by the workmen who had put up 
the new greenhouse. It was an odd piece cut off from a 
square, wrought-iron stanchion, and was about a foot long 
and perhaps three-quarters of an inch thick. Now, if he 
had had that in his hand a minute ago— 

He picked the bar up, balanced it in his hand and swung 
it round his head. A formidable weapon this: silent, too. 
And it fitted the plan that had passed through his brain. 
Bah! He had better put the thing down. 

But he did not. He stepped over to the door and looked 
again at Brodski, sitting, as before, meditatively smoking, 
with his back towards the kitchen. 

Suddenly a change came over Silas. His face flushed, 
the veins of his neck stood out and a sullen scowl settled 
on his face. He drew out his watch, glanced at it earnestly 
and replaced it. Then he strode swiftly but silently along 
the passage into the sitting-room. 

A pace away from his victim’s chair he halted and took 
deliberate aim. The bar swung aloft, but not without some 
faint rustle of movement, for Brodski looked round quickly 
even as the iron whistled through the air. The movement 
disturbed the murderer’s aim, and the bar glanced off his 
victim’s head, making only a trifling wound. Brodski sprang 
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up with a tremulous, bleating cry, and clutched his assail- 
ant’s arms with the tenacity of mortal terror. 

Then began a terrible struggle, as the two men, locked 
in a deadly embrace, swayed to and fro and trampled back- 
wards and forwards. The chair was overturned, an empty 
glass swept from the table and, with Brodski’s spectacles, 
crushed beneath stamping feet. And thrice that dreadful, 
pitiful, bleating cry rang out into the night, filling Silas, 
despite his murderous frenzy, with terror lest some chance 
wayfarer should hear it. Gathering his great strength for 
a final effort, he forced his victim backwards on to the 
table and, snatching up a corner of the tablecloth, thrust 
it into his face and crammed it into his mouth as it opened 
to utter another shriek. And thus they remained for a full 
two minutes, almost motionless, like some dreadful group 
of tragic allegory. Then, when the last faint twitchings 
had died away, Silas relaxed his grasp and let the limp 
body slip softly on to the floor. 

It was over. For good or for evil, the thing was done. 
Silas stood up, breathing heavily, and, as he wiped the 
sweat from his face, he looked at the clock. The hands 
stood at one minute to seven. The whole thing had taken 
a little over three minutes. He had nearly an hour in 
which to finish his task. The goods train that entered 
into his scheme came by at twenty minutes past, and it was 
only three hundred yards to the line. Still, he must not 
waste time. He was now quite composed, and only dis- 
turbed by the thought that Brodski’s cries might have been 
heard. If no one had heard them it was all plain sailing. 

He stooped, and, gently disengaging the tablecloth from 
the dead man’s teeth, began a careful search of his pockets. 
He was not long finding what he sought, and, as he pinched 
the paper packet and felt the little hard bodies grating on 
ene another inside, his faint regrets for what had happened 
were swallowed up in self-congratulations. 

He now set about his task with business-like briskness 
and an attentive eye on the clock. A few large “drops of 
blood had fallen on the tablecloth, and there was a small 
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bloody smear on the carpet’ by the dead man’s head. Silas 
fetched from the kitchen some. water, a nail-brush and a 
dry cloth, and, “having washed out the stains from the 
table-cover—not forgetting the deal table-top underneath— 
and cleaned away the smear from the carpet and rubbed 
the damp places dry, he slipped a sheet of paper under the 
head of the corpse to prevent further contamination. Then 
he set the tablecloth straight, stood the chair upright, laid 
the broken spectacles on the table and picked up the ciga- 
rette, which had been trodden flat in the struggle, and flung 
it under the grate. Then there was the broken glass, which 
he swept up into a dustpan. Part of it was the remains of 
the shattered tumbler, and the rest the fragments of the 
broken spectacles. He turned it out on to a sheet of paper 
and looked it over carefully, picking out the larger recog- 
nizable pieces of the spectacle-glasses and putting them 
aside on a separate slip of paper, together with a sprinkling 
of the minute fragments. The remainder he shot back into 
the dustpan and, having hurriedly put on his boots, carried 
it out to the rubbish-heap at the back of the house. 

It was now time to start. Hastily cutting off a length 
of string from his string-box—for Silas was an orderly 
man and despised the oddments of string with which many 
people make shift—he tied it to the dead man’s bag and 
umbrella and slung them from his shoulder. Then he folded 
up the paper of broken glass, and, slipping it and the 
spectacles into his pocket, picked up the body and threw 
it over his shoulder. Brodski was a small, spare man, 
weighing not more than nine stone; not a very formidable 
burden for a big, athletic man like Silas. 

The night was intensely dark, and, when Silas looked out 
of the back gate over the waste land that stretched from 
his house to the railway, he could hardly see twenty yards 
ahead. After listening cautiously and hearing no sound, 
he went out, shut the gate softly behind him and set forth 
at a good pace, though carefully, over the broken ground. 
His progress was not as silent as he could have wished, for, 
though the scanty turf that covered the gravelly land was 
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thick enough to deaden his footfalls, the swinging bag and 
umbrella made an irritating noise; indeed, his movements 
were more hampered by them than by the weightier burden. 

The distance to the line was about three hundred yards. 
Ordinarily he would have walked it in from three to four 
minutes, but now, going cautiously with his burden and 
stopping now and again to listen, it took him just six 
minutes to reach the three-bar fence that separated the 
waste land from the railway. Arrived here he halted for 
a moment and once more listened attentively, peering into 
the darkness on all sides. Not a living creature was to 
be seen or heard in this desolate spot, but far away, the 
shriek of an engine’s whistle warned him to hasten. 

Lifting the corpse easily over the fence, he carried it a 
few yards farther to a point where the line curved sharply. 
Here he laid it face downwards, with the neck over the 
near rail. Drawing out his pocket-knife, he cut through 
the knot that fastened the umbrella to the string and also 
secured the bag; and when he had flung the bag and 
umbrella on the track beside the body, he carefully pocketed 
the string, excepting the little loop that had fallen to the 
ground when the knot was cut. 

The quick snort and clanking rumble of an approaching 
goods train began now to be clearly audible. Rapidly, 
Silas drew from his pockets the battered spectacles and the 
packet of broken glass. The former he threw down by the 
dead man’s head, and then, emptying the packet into his 
hand, sprinkled the fragments of glass around the 
spectacles. 

He was none too soon. Already the quick, labored puffing 
of the engine sounded close at hand. His impulse was to 
stay and watch; to witness the final catastrophe that should 
convert the murder into an accident or suicide. But it was 
hardly safe: it would be better that he should not be near 
lest he should not be able to get away without being seen. 
Hastily he climbed back over the fence and strode away 
across the rough fields, while the train came snofting and 
clattering towards the curve. 
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He had nearly reached, his back gate when a sound 
from the line brought him to a sudden halt; it was a pro- 
longed whistle accompanied by the groan of brakes and 
the loud clank of colliding trucks. The snorting of the 
engine had ceased and was replaced by the penetrating 
hiss of escaping steam. 

The train had stopped! 

For one brief moment Silas stood with bated breath and 
mouth agape like one petrified; then he strode forward 
quickly to the gate, and, letting himself in, silently slid 
the bolt. He was undeniably alarmed. What could have 
happened on the line? It was practically certain that the 
body had been seen; but what was happening now? and 
would they come to the house? He entered the kitchen, 
and having paused again to listen—for somebody might 
come and knock at the door at any moment—he walked 
through the sitting-room and looked round. All seemed in 
order there. There was the bar, though, lying where he 
had dropped it in the scuffle. He picked it up and held 
it under the lamp. There was no blood on it; only one or 
two hairs. Somewhat absently he wiped it with the table- 
cover, and then, running out through the kitchen into the 
back garden, dropped it over the wall into a bed of nettles. 
Not that there was anything incriminating in the bar, but, 
since he had used it as a weapon, it had somehow acquired 
a sinister aspect to his eye. 

He now felt that it would be well to start for the station 
at once. It was not time yet, for it was barely twenty-five 
minutes past seven; but he did not wish to be found in the 
house if any one should come. His soft hat was on the 
sofa with his bag, to which his umbrella was strapped. 
He put on the hat, caught up the bag and stepped over to 
the door; then he came back to turn down the lamp. And 
it was at this moment, when he stood with his hand raised 
to the burner, that his eye, traveling by chance into the 
dim corner of the room, lighted on Brodski’s gray felt hat, 
reposing on the chair where the dead man had placed it 
when he entered the house. 
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Silas stood for a few moments as if petrified, with the 
chilly sweat of mortal fear standing in beads upon his fore- 
head. Another instant and he would have turned the lamp 
down and gone on his way; and then— He strode over to 
the chair, snatched up the hat and looked inside it. Yes, 
there was the name, “Oscar Brodski,’ written plainly on 
the lining. If he had gone away, leaving it to be discovered, 
he would have been lost; indeed, even now, if a search- 
party should come to the house, it was enough to send 
him to the gallows. 

His limbs shook with horror at the thought, but in spite 
of his panic he did not lose his self-possession. Darting 
through into the kitchen, he grabbed up a handful of the 
dry brush-wood that was kept for lighting fires and carried 
it to the sitting-room grate where he thrust it on the extinct, 
but still hot, embers, and crumpling up the paper that he 
had placed under Brodski’s head—on which paper he now 
noticed, for the first time, a minute bloody smear—he 
poked it in under the wood, and, striking a wax match, 
set light to it. As the wood flared up, he hacked at the 
hat with his pocketknife and threw the ragged strips into 
the blaze. 

And all the while his heart was thumping and his hands 
a-tremble with the dread of discovery. The fragments of 
felt were far from inflammable, tending rather to fuse into 
cindery masses that smoked and smoldered, than to burn 
away into actual ash. Moreover, to his dismay, they 
emitted a powerful resinous stench mixed with the odor 
of burning hair, so that he had to open the kitchen window 
(since he dared not unlock the front door) to disperse the 
reek. And still, as he fed the fire with small cut fragments, 
he strained his ears to catch, above the crackling of the 
wood, the sound of the dreaded footsteps, the knock on the 
door that should be as the summons of Fate. 

The time, too, was speeding on. Twenty-one minutes to 
eight! In a few minutes more he must set out or he would 
miss the train. He dropped the dismembered hatsebrim on 
the blazing wood and ran upstairs to open a window, since 
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he must close that in the’kitchen before he left. When 
he came back, the brim had already curled up into a black, 
clinkery mass that bubbled and hissed as the fat, pungent 
smoke rose from it sluggishly to the chimney. 

Nineteen minutes to eight! It was time to start. He 
took up the poker and carefully beat the cinders into small 
particles, stirring them into the glowing embers of the wood 
and coal. There was nothing unusual in the appearance 
of the grate. It was his constant custom to burn letters 
and other discarded articles in the sitting-room fire: his 
housekeeper would notice nothing out of the common. 
Indeed, the cinders would probably be reduced to ashes 
before she returned. He had been careful to notice that 
there were no metallic fittings of any kind in the hat, which 
might have escaped burning. 

Once more he picked up his bag, took a last look round, 
turned down the lamp and, unlocking the door, held it open 
for a few moments. Then he went out, locked the door, 
pocketed the key (of which his housekeeper had a duplicate) 
and set off at a brisk pace for the station. 

He arrived in good time after all, and, having taken his 
ticket, strolled through on to the platform. The train was 
not yet signaled, but there seemed to be an unusual stir in 
the place. The passengers were collected in a group at one 
end of the platform, and were all looking in one direction 
down the line; and, even as he walked towards them, with 
a certain tremulous, nauseating curiosity, two men emerged 
from the darkness and ascended the slope to the platform, 
carrying a stretcher covered with a tarpaulin. The passen- 
gers parted to let the bearers pass, turning fascinated eyes 
upon the shape that showed faintly through the rough pall; 
and, when the stretcher had been borne into the lamp-room, 
they fixed their attention upon a porter who followed carry- 
ing a hand-bag and an umbrella. 

Suddenly one of the passengers started forward with an 
exclamation. 

“Ts that his umbrella?” he demanded. 
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“Yes, sir,” answered the porter, stopping and holding it 
out for the speaker’s inspection. 

“My God!” ejaculated the passenger; then, turning 
sharply to a tall man who stood close by, he said excitedly: 
“That’s Brodski’s umbrella. I could swear to it. You 
remember Brodski?” The tall man nodded, and the pas- 
senger, turning once more to the porter, said: “I identify 
that umbrella. It belongs to a gentleman named Brodski. 
If you look in his hat you will see his name written in it. 
He always writes his name in his hat.” 

“We haven’t found his hat yet,’ said the porter; “but 
here is the station-master coming up the line.” He awaited 
the arrival of his superior and then announced: “This 
gentleman, sir, has identified the umbrella.” 

-“QOh,” said the station-master, “you recognize the um- 
brella, sir, do you? Then perhaps you would step into the 
lamp-room and see if you can identify the body.” 

The passenger recoiled with a look of alarm. 

“Ts it—is he—very much injured?” he asked tremulously. 

“Well, yes,” was the reply. ‘You see, the engine and 
six of the trucks went over him before they could stop the 
train. Took his head clean off, in fact.” 

“Shocking! shocking!” gasped the passenger. “I think, 
if you don’t mind—I’d—I’d rather not. You don’t think 
it’s necessary, doctor, do you?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the tall man. “Early identification 
may be of the first importance.” 

“Then I suppose I must,” said the passenger. 

Very reluctantly he allowed himself to be conducted by 
the station-master to the lamp-room, as the clang of the 
bell announced the approaching train. Silas Hickler followed 
and took his stand with the expectant crowd outside the 
closed door. In a few moments the passenger burst out, 
pale and awe-stricken, and rushed up to his tall friend. 
“Tt is!” he exclaimed breathlessly, “it’s Brodski! Poor old 
Brodski! Horrible! horrible! He was to have met, me here 
and come on with me to Amsterdam.” 

“Had he any—merchandise about him?” the et man 
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asked; and Silas strained his ears to catch the reply. 

“He had some stones, no doubt, but I don’t know what. 
His clerk will knew, of course. By the way, doctor, could 
you watch the case for me? Just to be sure it was really 
an accident or—you know what. We were old friends, you 
know, fellow-townsmen, too; we were both born in Warsaw. 
I'd like you to give an eye to the case.” 

“Very well,” said the other. “TI will satisfy myself that 
—there is nothing more than appears, and let you have a 
report. Will that do?” 

“Thank you. It’s excessively good of you, doctor. Ah! 
here comes the train. I hope it won’t inconvenience you 
to stay and see to this matter.” 

“Not in the least,” replied the doctor. ‘We are not due 
at Warmington until to-morrow afternoon, and I expect 
we can find out all that is necessary to know and still keep 
our appointment.” 

Silas looked long and curiously at the tall, imposing 
man who was, as it were, taking his seat at the chess- 
board, to play against him for his life. A formidable antag- 
onist he looked, with his keen, thoughtful face, so resolute 
and calm. As Silas stepped into his carriage he looked 
back at his opponent, and thinking with deep discomfort of 
Brodski’s hat, he hoped that he had made no other 
oversight. 


PART II 
THE MECHANISM OF DETECTION 
(Related by Christopher Jervis, M.D.) 


THE singular circumstances that attended the death of 
Mr. Oscar Brodski, the well-known diamond merchant 
of Hatton Garden, illustrated very forcibly the importance 
of one or two points in medico-legal practice which Thorn- 
dyke was accustomed to insist were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. What those points were, I shall leave my friend and 
teacher to state at the proper place; and meanwhile, as the 
case is in the highest degree instructive, I shall record the 
incidents in the order of their occurrence. 

The dusk of an October evening was closing in as 
Thorndyke and I, the sole occupants of a smoking com- 
partment, found ourselves approaching the little station of 
Ludham; and, as the train slowed down, we peered out 
at the knot of country people who were waiting on the 
platform. Suddenly ‘Thorndyke exclaimed in a tone of 
surprise: “Why, that is surely Boscovitch!”? and almost 
at the same moment a brisk, excitable little man darted 
at the door of our compartment and literally tumbled in. 

“T hope I don’t intrude on this learned conclave,” he 
said, shaking hands genially and banging his Gladstone 
with impulsive violence into the rack; “but I saw your 
faces at the window, and naturally jumped at the chance 
of such pleasant companionship.” 

“You are very flattering,” said Thorndyke; ‘“‘so flattering 
that you leave us nothing to say. But what in the name 
of fortune are you doing at—what’s the name of the place? 
—Ludham?” 

“My brother has a little place a mile or so ffom here, 
and I have been spending a couple of days with him,” Mr. 
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Boscovitch explained. “I shall change at Badsham Junction 
and catch the boat train for Amsterdam. But whither are 
you two bound?” I see you have your mysterious little 
green box on the hatrack, so I infer that you are on some 
romantic quest, eh? Going to unravel some dark and 
intricate crime?” 

“No,” replied Thorndyke. ‘We are bound for Warming- 
ton on a quite prosaic errand. I am instructed to watch 
the proceedings at an inquest there to-morrow on behalf 
of the Griffin Life Insurance Office, and we are traveling 
down to-night as it is rather a cross-country journey.” 

“But why the box of magic?” asked Boscovitch, glancing 
up at the hatrack. 

“T never go away from home without it,” answered 
Thorndyke. “One never knows what may turn up; the 
trouble of carrying it is small when set off against the 
comfort of having one’s appliances at hand in case of an 
emergency.” 

Boscovitch continued to stare up at the little square 
case covered with Willesden canvas. Presently he re- 
marked: “I often used to wonder what you had in it when 
you were down at Chelmsford in connection with that bank 
murder—what an amazing case that was, by the way, and 
didn’t your methods of research astonish the police!” As 
he still looked up wistfully at the case, Thorndyke good- 
naturedly lifted it down and unlocked it. As a matter of 
fact he was rather proud of his “portable laboratory,” and 
certainly it was a triumph of condensation, for, small as it 
was—only a foot square by four inches deep—it contained 
a fairly complete outfit for a preliminary investigation. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Boscovitch, when the case lay 
open before him, displaying its rows of little reagent bot- 
tles, tiny test-tubes, diminutive spirit-lamp, dwarf miscro- 
scope and assorted instruments on the same Lilliputian 
scale; ‘‘it’s like a doll’s house—everything looks as if it 
was seen through the wrong end of a telescope. But are 
these tiny things really efficient? That microscope now—” 

“Perfectly efficient at low and moderate magnifications,” 
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said Thorndyke. “It looks like a toy, but it isn’t one; the 
lenses are the best. that can be had. Of course, a full- 
sized instrument would be infinitely more convenient—but 
I shouldn’t have it with me, and should have to make shift 
with a pocket-lens. And so with the rest of the undersized 
appliances; they are the alternative to no appliances.” 

Boscovitch pored over the case and its contents, fingering 
the instruments delicately and asking questions innumerable 
about their uses; indeed, his curiosity was but half ap- 
peased when, half an hour later, the train began to slow 
down. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, starting up and seizing his 
bag, ‘here we are at the junction already. You change 
here, too, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” replied Thorndyke. ‘We take the branch train 
on to Warmington.” 

As we stepped out on to the platform, we became aware 
that something unusual was happening or had happened. 
All the passengers and most of the porters and_super- 
numeraries were gathered at one end of the station, and 
all were looking intently into the darkness down the line. 

“Anything wrong?” asked Mr. Boscovitch, addressing 
the station-inspector. 

“Ves, sir,” the official replied; “a man has been run 
over by the goods train about a mile down the line. The 
station-master has gone down with a stretcher to bring him 
in, and I expect that is his lantern that you see coming this 
way.” 

As we stood watching the dancing light grow momentarily 
brighter, flashing fitful reflections from the burnished rails, 
a man came out of the booking-office and joined the group 
of onlookers. He attracted my attention, as I afterwards 
remembered, for two reasons: in the first place his round, 
jolly face was excessively pale and bore a strained and 
wild expression, and, in the second, though he stared into 
the darkness with eager curiosity he asked no questions. 

The swinging lantern continued to approach, ,and then 
suddenly two men came into sight bearing a stretcher 
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covered with a tarpaulin, through which the shape of a 
human figure was dimly discernible. They ascended the 
slope to the platform, and proceeded -with their burden 
to the lamp-room, when the inquisitive gaze of the passen- 
gers was transferred to a porter who followed carrying a 
hand-bag and umbrella and to the station-master who 
brought up the rear with his lantern. 

As the porter passed, Mr. Boscovitch started forward 
with sudden excitement. 

“Ts that his umbrella?” he asked. 

“Ves, sir,’ answered the porter, stopping and holding 
it out for the speaker’s inspection. 

“My God!” ejaculated Boscovitch; then, turning sharply 
to Thorndyke, he exclaimed: “That’s Brodski’s umbrella. 
I could swear to it. You remember Brodski?” 

Thorndyke nodded and Boscovitch, turning once more 
to the porter, said: “I identify that umbrella. It belongs to 
a gentleman named Brodski. If you look in his hat, you 
will see his name written in it. He always writes his name 
in his hat.” 

“We haven’t found his hat yet,” said the porter; “but 
here is the station-master.’’ He turned to his superior and 
announced: “This gentleman, sir, has identified the 
umbrella.” 

“Oh,” \said the station-master, “you recognize the um- 
brella, sir, do you? Then perhaps you would step into 
the lamp-room and see if you can identify the body.” 

Mr. Boscovitch recoiled with a look of alarm. “Is it—is 
he—very much injured?” he asked nervously. 

“Well, yes,” was the reply. ‘You see, the engine and 
six of the trucks went over him before they could stop the 
train. Took his head clean off, in fact.” 

“Shocking! shocking!’ gasped Boscovitch. “I think— 
if you don’t mind—I’d—I’d rather not. You don’t think 
it necessary, doctor, do you?” 

“Ves, I do,” replied Thorndyke. “Early identification 
may be of the first importance.” 

“Then I suppose I must,” said Boscovitch; and, with 
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extreme reluctance, he followed the station-master to the 
lamp-room, as the loud ringing of the bel} announced the 
approach of the boat train. His inspection must have been 
of the briefest, for, in a few moments he burst out, pale 
and awe-stricken, and rushed up to Thorndyke. 

“Tt is!’’ he exclaimed breathlessly, “it’s Brodski! Poor 
oft Brodski! Horrible! horrible! He was to have met 
here and come on with me to Amsterdam.” 

“Had he any—merchandise about him?” Thorndyke 
asked; and, as he spoke, the stranger whom I had previously 
noticed edged up closer as if to catch the reply. 

“He had some stones, no doubt,” answered Boscovitch, 
“but I don’t know what they were. His clerk will know, 
of course. By the way, doctor, could you watch the case 
for me? Just to be sure it was really an accident or—you 
know what. We were ald friends, you know, fellow-towns- 
men, too; we were both born in Warsaw. Id like you to 
give an eye to the case.” 

“Very well,’ said Thorndyke. “I will satisfy myself 
that. there is nothing more than appears, and let you have 
a report. Will that do?” 

“Thank you,” said Boscovitch. “It’s excessively good 
of you, doctor. Ah, here comes the train. I hope it won’t 
inconvenience you to stay and see to the matter.” 

“Not in the least,” replied Thorndyke. ‘We are not 
jue at Warmington until to-morrow afternoon, and I ex- 
pect we can fina out all that is necessary to know and still 
keep our appointment.” 

As Thorndyke spoke, the stranger, who had kept close 
_to us with the evident purpose of hearing what was said, 
bestowed on him a very curious and attentive look; and it 
was only when the train had actually come to rest by the 
platform that he hurried away to find a compartment. 

No sooner had the train left the station than Thorndyke 
sought out the station-master and informed him of the 
instructions that he had received from Boscovitch. “Of 
course,” he added, in conclusion, “we must not move in 
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the matter until the police arrive. I suppose they have been 
informed?” 

“Yes,” replied«the station-master; “I sent a message at 
once to the Chief Constable, and I expect him or an in- 
spector at any moment. In fact, I think I will slip out 
to the approach and see if he is coming.” He evidently 
wished to have a word in private with the police officer be- 
fore committing himself to any statement. 

As the official departed, Thorndyke and I began to pace 
the now empty platform, and my friend, as was his wont, 
when entering on a new inquiry, meditatively reviewed the 
features of the problem. 

“Tn a case of this kind,” he remarked, “we have to decide 
on one of three possible explanations: accident, suicide, or 
homicide; and our decision will be determined by inferences 
from three sets of facts: first, the general facts of the 
case; second, the special data obtained by examination of 
the body; and, third, the special data obtained by exam- 
ining the spot on which the body was found. Now the 
only general facts at present in our possession are that the 
deceased was a diamond merchant making a journey for a 
specific purpose and probably having on his person property 
of small bulk and great value. These facts are somewhat 
against the hypothesis of suicide and somewhat favorable 
to that of homicide. Facts relevant to the question of 
accident would be the existence or otherwise of a level 
crossing, a road or path leading to the line, an enclosing 
fence with or without a gate, and any other facts rendering 
probable or otherwise the accidental presence of the de- 
ceased at the spot where the body was found. As we do 
not possess these facts, it is desirable that we extend our 
knowledge.” 

“Why not put a few discreet questions to the porter 
who brought in the bag and umbrella?” I suggested. “He 
is at this moment in earnest conversation with the ticket 
collector and would, no doubt, be glad of a new listener.” 

“An excellent suggestion, Jervis,” answered Thorndyke. 
“Let us see what he has to tell us.’’ We approached the 
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porter and found him, as I had anticipated, bursting to 
unburden himself of the tragic story. 

“The way the thing happened, sir, was this,” he said, 
in answer to Thorndyke’s question: “There’s a sharpish 
bend in the road just at that place, and the goods train 
was just rounding the curve when the driver suddenly caught 
sight of something lying across the rails. As the engine 
turned, the headlights shone on it and then he saw it was a 
man. He shut off steam at once, blew his whistle, and 
put the brakes down hard, but, as you know, sir, a goods 
train takes some stopping; before they could bring her up, 
the engine and half a dozen trucks had gone over the poor 
beggar.” 

“Could the driver see how the man was lying?” Thorn- 
dyke asked. 

“Yes, he could see him quite plain, because the head- 
lights were full on him. He was lying on his face with his 
neck over the near rail on the down side. His head was 
in the four-foot and his body by the side of the track. It 
looked as if he had laid himself out a-purpose.”’ 

“Ts there a level crossing thereabouts?” asked Thorndyke. 

“No, sir. No crossing, no road, no path, no nothing,’ 
said the porter, ruthlessly sacrificing grammar to emphasis. 
“He must have come across the fields and climbed over the 
fence to get on to the permanent way. Deliberate suicide is 
what it looks like.” 

“How did you learn all this?” Thorndyke inquired. 

“Why, the driver, you see, sir, when him and his mate 
had lifted the body off the track, went on to the next signal- 
box and sent in his report by telegram. The station-master 
told me all about it as we walked down the line.” 

Thorndyke thanked the man for his information, and, as 
‘we strolled back towards the lamp-room, discussed the 
bearing of these new facts. 

“Our friend is unquestionably right in one respect,” he 
said; “this was not an accident. The man might, if he 
were near-sighted, deaf or stupid, have climbed*over the 
fence and got knocked down by the train. But his position, 
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lying across the rails, can only be explained by one of two 
hypotheses: either it was, as the porter says, deliberate 
suicide, or else “the man was already dead or insensible. 
We must leave it at that until we have seen the body, 
that is, if the police will allow us to see it. But here comes 
the station-master and an officer with him. Let us hear 
what they have to say.” 

The two officials had evidently made up their minds to 
decline any outside assistance. The divisional surgeon would 
make the necessary examination, and information could be 
obtained through the usual channels. The production of 
Thorndyke’s card, however, somewhat altered the situation. 
The police inspector hummed and hawed irresolutely, with 
the card in his hand, but finally agreed to allow us to view 
the body, and we entered the lamp-room together, the 
station-master leading the way to turn up the gas. 

The stretcher stood on the fioor by one wall, its grim 
burden still hidden by the tarpaulin, and the hand-bag and 
umbrella lay on a large box, together with the battered 
frame of a pair of spectacles from which the glasses had 
fallen out. 

“Were these spectacles found by the body?” Thorndyke 
inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the station-master. “They were close to 
the head and the glass was scattered about on the ballast.” 

Thorndyke made a note in his pocket-book, and then, as 
the inspector removed the tarpaulin, he glanced down on 
the corpse, lying limply on the stretcher and looking 
grotesquely horrible with its displaced head and distorted 
limbs. For fully a minute he remained silently stooping 
over the uncanny object, on which the inspector was now 
throwing the light of a large lantern; then he stood up and 
said quietly to me: “I think we can eliminate two out of 
the three hypotheses.” 

The inspector looked at him quickly, and was about to 
ask a question, when his attention was diverted by the 
traveling-case which Thorndyke had laid on a shelf and 
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now opened to abstract a couple of pairs of dissecting 
forceps. 

“We’ve no authority to make a post mortem, you know,” 
said the inspector. 

“No, of course not,” said Thorndyke. “I am merely 
going to look into the mouth.” With one pair of forceps he 
turned back the lip and, having scrutinized its inner 
surface, closely examined the teeth. 

“May I trouble you for your lens, Jervis?” he said; and, 
as I handed him my doublet ready opened the inspector 
brought the lantern close to the dead face and leaned 
forward eagerly. In his usual systematic fashion, Thorn- 
dyke slowly passed the lens along the whole range of 
sharp, uneven teeth, and then, bringing it back to the 
center, examined with more minuteness the upper incisors. 
At length, very delicately, he picked out with his forceps 
some minute object from between two of the upper front 
teeth and held it in the focus of the lens. Anticipating his 
next move, I took a labeled microscope-slide from the case 
and handed it to him together with a dissecting needle, and, 
as he transferred the object to the slide and spread it out 
with the needle, I set up the little microscope on the shelf. 

“A drop of Farrant and a cover-glass, please, Jervis,” 
said Thorndyke. 

I handed him the bottle, and, when he had let a drop 
of the mounting fluid fall gently on the object and put 
on the cover-slip, he placed the slide on the stage of the 
microscope and examined it attentively. 

Happening to glance at the inspector, I observed on his 
countenance a faint grin, which he politely strove to sup- 
press when he caught my eye. 

“T was thinking, sir,” he said apologetically, “that it’s a 
bit off the track to be finding out what he had for dinner. 
He didn’t die of unwholesome feeding.” 

Thorndyke looked up with a smile. “It doesn’t do, in- 
spector, to assume that anything is off the track in an 
inquiry of this kind. Every fact must have sonfe signifi- 
cance, you know.” 
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“T don’t see any significance in the diet of a man who 
has had his head cut off,” the inspector rejoined defiantly. 

“Don’t you?’ said Thorndyke. “Is there no interest 
attaching to the last meal of a man who has met a violent 
death? These crumbs, for instance, that are scattered over . 
the dead man’s waistcoat. Can we learn nothing from 
them?” 

“T don’t see what you can learn,” was the dogged 
rejoinder. 

Thorndyke picked off the crumbs, one by one, with his 
forceps, and, having deposited them on a slide, inspected 
them, first with the lens and then through the microscope. 

“T learn,” said he, “that shortly before his death, the 
deceased partook of some kind of whole-meal biscuits, 
apparently composed partly of oatmeal.” 

“T call that nothing,” said the inspector. ‘The question 
that we have got to settle is not what refreshments had the 
deceased been taking, but what was the cause of his death: 
did he commit suicide? was he killed by accident? or was 
there any foul play?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Thorndyke, “the questions 
that remain to be settled are, who killed the deceased and 
with what motive? ‘The others are already answered as far 
as I am concerned.” 

The inspector stared in sheer amazement not unmixed 
with incredulity. 

“Vou haven’t been long coming to a conclusion, sir,” 
he said. 

“No, it was a pretty obvious case of murder,” said Thorn- 
dyke. “As to the motive, the deceased was a diamond 
merchant and is believed to have had a quantity of stones 
about his person. I should suggest that you search the 
body.” 

The inspector gave vent to an exclamation of disgust. 
“T see,’ he said. “It was just a guess on your part. The 
dead man was a diamond merchant and had valuable 
property about him; therefore he was murdered.” He drew 
himself up, and, regarding Thorndyke with stern reproach, 
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added: “But you must understand, sir, that this is a 
judicial inquiry, not a prize competition in a penny paper. 
And, as to searching the body, why, that is what I princi- 
pally came for.” He ostentatiously turned his back on us 
and proceeded systematically to turn out the dead man’s 
pockets, laying the articles, as he removed them, on the box 
by the side of the hand-bag and umbrella. 

While he was thus occupied, Thorndyke looked over the 
body generally, paying special attention to the soles of the 
boots, which, to the inspector’s undissembled amusement, he 
very thoroughly examined with the lens. 

“T should have thought, sir, that his feet were large 
enough to be seen with the naked eye,” was his comment; 
“but “perhaps,” he added, with a sly glance at the station- 
master, “you’re a little near-sighted.” 

Thorndyke chuckled good-humoredly, and, while the 
officer continued his search, he looked over the articles 
that had already been laid on the box. The purse and 
pocket-book he naturally left for the inspector to open, but 
the reading-glasses, pocket-knife and card-case, and other 
small pocket articles were subjected to a searching scrutiny. 
The inspector watched him out of the corner of his eye 
with furtive amusement; saw him hold up the glasses to 
the light to estimate their refractive power, peer into the 
tobacco pouch, open the cigarette book and examine the 
watermark of the paper, and even inspect the contents of 
the silver match-box. 

“What might you have expected to find in his tobacco 
pouch?” the officer asked, laying down a bunth of keys 
from the dead man’s pocket. 

“Tobacco,” Thorndyke replied stolidly; “but I did not 
expect to find fine-cut Latakia. I don’t remember ever 
having seen pure Latakia smoked in cigarettes.” 

“You do take an interest in things, sir,” said the in- 
spector, with a side glance at the stolid station-master. 

“YT do,” Thorndyke agreed; ‘and I note that there are 
no diamonds among this collection.” 

“No, and we don’t know that he had any about him; 
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but there’s a gold watch and chain, a diamond scarf-pin, and 
a purse containing”—he opened it and tipped out its con- 
tents into his haad—“twelve pounds in gold. That doesn’t 
look much like robbery, does it? What do you say to the 
murder theory now?” 

“My opinion is unchanged,” said Thorndyke, “and I 
should like to examine the spot where the body was found. 
Has the engine been inspected?” he added, addressing the 
station-master. 

“T telegraphed to Bradfield to have it examined,” the 
official answered. ‘‘The report has probably come in by 
now. l’d better see before we start down the line.” 

We emerged from the lamp-room and, at the door, found 
the station-inspector waiting with a telegram. He handed 
it to the station-master who read it aloud. 

“The engine has been carefully examined by me. I find 
small smear of blood on near leading wheel and smaller 
one on next wheel following. No other marks.” He glanced 
questioningly at Thorndyke, who nodded and remarked: 
“Tt will be interesting to see if the line tells the same tale.” 

The station-master looked puzzled and was apparently 
about to ask for an explanation; but the inspector, who 
had carefully pocketed the dead man’s property, was im- 
patient to start and, accordingly, when Thorndyke had 
repacked his case and had, at his own request, been fur- 
nished with a lantern, we set off down the permanent way, 
Thorndyke carrying the light and I the indispensable green 
case. 

“T am a little in the dark about this affair,” I said, when 
we had allowed the two officials to draw ahead out of ear- 
shot; “you came to a conclusion remarkably quickly. What 
was it that so immediately determined the opinion of 
murder against suicide?” 

“Tt was a small matter but very conclusive,” replied 
Thorndyke. ‘You noticed a small scalp wound above the 
left temple? It was a glancing wound, and might easily 
have been made by the engine. But—the wound had bled; 
and it had bled for an appreciable time. There were two 
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streams of blood from it, and in both the blood was firmly 
clotted and partially dried. But the man had been de- 
capitated; and this wound if inflicted by the engine, must 
have been made after the decapitation, since it was on the 
side most distant from the engine as it approached. Now 
a decapitated head does not bleed. Therefore this wound 
was inflicted before the decapitation. 

“But not only had the wound bled: the blood had trickled 
down in two streams at right angles to one another. First, 


.in the order of time as shown by the appearance of the 


stream, it had trickled down the side of the face and 
dropped on the collar. The second stream ran from the 
wound to the back of the head. Now, you know, Jervis, 
there are no exceptions to the law of gravity. If the blood 
ran down the face towards the chin, the face must have been 
upright at the time; and if the blood trickled from the 
front to the back of the head, the head must have been 
horizontal and face upwards. But the man when he was 
seen by the engine-driver, was lying face downwards. The 
only possible inference is that when the wound was inflicted, 
the man was in the upright position—standing or sitting; 
and that subsequently, and while he was still alive, he lay 
on his back for a sufficiently long time for the blood to 
have trickled to the back of his head.” 

“T see. I was a duffer not to have reasoned this out for 
myself,” I remarked contritely. 

“Quick observation and rapid inference come by prac- 
tice,’ replied Thorndyke. “But, tell me, what did you 
notice about the face?” 

“T thought there was a strong suggestion of asphyxia.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Thorndyke. “It was the face of a 
suffocated man. You must have noticed, too, that the 
tongue was very distinctly swollen and that on the inside 
of the upper lip were deep indentations made by the teeth, 
as well as one or two slight wounds, obviously caused by 
heavy pressure on the mouth. And now observe how 
completely these facts and inferences agree with those from 
the scalp wound. If we knew that the deceased had re- 
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ceived a blow on the head, had struggled with his assailant 
and been finally borne down and suffocated, we should look 
for precisely those signs which we have found.” 

“By the way, what was it that you found wedged between 


the teeth? i did not get a chance to look through the © 


microscope.” 

“Ah!” said Thorndyke, “there. we not_only get confir- 
mation, but we carry our inferences a stage further. The 
object was a little tuft of some textile fabric. Under the 
microscope I found it to consist of several different fibers, 
differently dyed. »The bulk of it consisted of wool fibers 
dyed crimson, but there were also cotton fibers dyed blue 
and a few which looked like jute, dyed yellow. It was 
obviously a particolored fabric and might have been part 
of a woman’s dress, though the presence of the jute is much 
more suggestive of a curtain or rug of inferior quality.” 

“And its importance?” 

“Ts that, if it is not part of an article of clothing, then 
it must have come from an article of furniture, and furniture 
suggests a habitation.” 

“That doesn’t seem very conclusive,’ I objected. 

“Tt is not; but it is valuable corroboration.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of the suggestion offered by the soles of the dead man’s 
boots. I examined them most minutely and could find no 
trace of sand, gravel or earth, in spite of the fact that he 
must have crossed fields and rough land to reach the place 
where he was found. What I did find was fine tobacco ash, 
a charred mark as if a cigar or cigarette had been trodden 
on, several crumbs of biscuit, and, on a projecting brad, 
some colored fibers, apparently from a carpet. The manifest 
suggestion is that the man was killed in a house with a 
carpeted floor, and carried from thence to the railway.” 

I was silent for some moments. Well as I knew Thorn- 
dyke, I was completely taken by surprise; a sensation, 
indeed, that I experienced anew every time that I accom- 
panied him on one of his investigations. His marvelous 
power of codrdinating apparently insignificant facts, of 
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arranging them into an ordered sequence and making them 
tell a coherent story, was a phenomenon that I never got 
used to; every exhibition of it astonished me afresh. 

“Tf your inferences are correct,” I said, “the problem is 
practically solved. There must be abundant traces inside 
the house. The only question is, which house is it?” 

“Quite so,” replied Thorndyke; “that is the question, and 
a very difficult question it is. A glance at that interior 
would doubtless clear up the whole mystery. But how are 
we to get that glance? We cannot enter houses speculatively 
to see if they present traces of a murder. At present, our 
clue breaks off abruptly. The other end of it is in some 
unknown house, and, if we cannot join up the two ends, our 
problem remains unsolved. For the question is, you re- 
member, Who killed Oscar Brodski?” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” I asked. 

“The next stage of the inquiry is to connect some par- 
ticular house with this crime. To that end, I can only 
gather up all available facts and consider each in all its 
possible bearings. If I cannot establish any such connection, 
then the inquiry will have failed and we shall have to make 
a fresh start—say, at Amsterdam, if it turns out that 
Brodski really had diamonds on his person, as I have no 
doubt he had.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by our arrival at 
the spot where the body had been found. ‘The station- 
master had halted, and he and the inspector were now 
examining the near rail by the light of their lanterns. 

“There’s remarkably little blood about,” said the former. 
“T’ve seen a good many accidents of this kind and there 
has always been a lot of blood, both on the engine and on 
the road. It’s very curious.’ 

Thorndyke glanced at the rail with but slight attention: 
that question had ceased to interest him. But the light 
of his lantern flashed on to the ground at the side of the 
track—a loose, gravelly soil mixed with fragments of chalk 
and from thence to the soles of the inspectors boots, 
which were displayed as he knelt by the rail. 
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“You observe, Jervis?” he said in a low voice, and I 
nodded. The inspector’s boot-soles were covered with ad- 
herent particles of gravel and conspicuously marked by the 
chalk on which he had trodden. 

“You haven’t found the hat, I suppose?” Thorndyke 
asked, stooping to pick up a short piece of string that lay 
on the ground at the side of the track. 

“No,” replied the inspector, “but it can’t be far off. You 
seem to have found another clue, sir,’ he added, with a 
grin, glancing at the piece of string. 

“Who knows,” said Thorndyke. “A short end of white 
twine with a green strand in it. It may tell us something 
later. At any rate. we'll keep it,” and, taking from his 
pocket a small tin box containing, among other things, a 
number of seed envelopes, he slipped the string into one 
of the latter and scribbled a note in pencil on the outside. 
The inspector watched his proceedings with an indulgent 
smile, and then returned to his examination of the track, 
in which Thorndyke now joined. 

“T suppose the poor chap was near-sighted,” the officer 
remarked, indicating the remains of the shattered spectacles; 
“that might account for his having strayed on to the line.” 

“Possibly,” said Thorndyke. He had already noticed the 
fragments scattered over a sleeper and the adjacent ballast, 
and now once more produced his ‘“‘collecting-box,’’ from 
which he took another seed envelope. ‘Would you hand me 
a pair of forceps, Jervis,” he said; “and perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind taking a pair yourself and helping me to 
gather up these fragments.” 

As I complied, the inspector looked up curiously. 

“There isn’t any doubt that these spectacles belonged 
to the deceased, is there?” he asked. 

“He certainly wore spectacles, for I saw the mark on his 
nose.” 

“Still, there is no harm in verifying the fact,” said 
Thorndyke, and he added to me in a lower tone, “Pick up 
every particle you can find, Jervis. It may be most 
important.” 
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“T don’t quite see how,” I said, groping amongst the 
shingle by the light of the lantern in search of the tiny 
splinters of glass. 

“Don’t you?” returned Thorndyke. “Well, look at these 
fragments; some of them are a fair size, but many of these 
on the sleeper are mere grains. And consider their number. 
Obviously, the condition of the glass does not agree with 
the circumstances in which we find it. These are thick 
concave spectacle-lenses broken into a great number of 
minute fragments. Now how were they broken? Not 
merely by falling, evidently: such a lens, when it is dropped, 
breaks into a small number of large pieces. Nor were they 
broken by the wheel passing over them, for they would 
then have been reduced to fine powder, and that powder 
would have been visible on the rail, which it is not. The 
spectacle-frames, you may remember, presented the same 
incongruity: they were battered and damaged more than 
they would have been by falling, but not nearly so much 
as they would have been if the wheel had passed over them.” 

“What do you suggest, then?” I asked. 

“The appearances suggest that the spectacles had been 
trodden on. But, if the body was carried here, the proba- 
bility is that the spectacles were carried here, too, and 
that they were then already broken; for it is more likely 
that they were trodden on during the struggle than that the 
murderer trod on them after bringing them here. Hence the 
importance of picking up every fragment.” 

“But why?” I inquired, rather foolishly, I must admit. 

“Because, if, when we have picked up every fragment 
that we can find, there still remains missing a_ larger 
portion of the lenses than we could reasonably expect, 
that would tend to support our hypothesis and we might 
find the missing remainder elsewhere. If, on the other 
hand, we find as much of the lenses as we could expect to 
find, we must conclude that they were broken on this spot.” 

While we were conducting our search, the two. officials 
were circling around with their lanterns in quest of the 
missing hat; and, when we had at length picked up the 
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last fragment, and a careful search, even aided by a lens, 
failed to reveal any other, we could see their lanterns 
moving, like wil#o’-the-wisps, some distance down the line. 

“We may as well see what we have got before our friends 
come back,” said Thorndyke, glancing at the twinkling 
lights. “Lay the case down on the grass by the fence; it 
will serve for a table.” 

I did so, and Thorndyke, taking a letter from his pocket, 
opened it, spread it out flat on the case, securing it with a 
couple of heavy stones, although the night was quite calm. 
Then he tipped the contents of the seed envelope out on the 
paper, and, carefully spreading out the pieces of glass, 
looked at them for some moments in silence. And, as he 
looked, there stole over his face a very curious expression; 
with sudden eagerness he began picking out the larger 
fragments and laying them on two visiting-cards which he 
had taken from his card-case. Rapidly and with wonderful 
deftness he fitted the pieces together, and, as the recon- 
stituted lenses began gradually to take shape on their 
cards I looked on with growing excitement, for something 
in my colleague’s manner told me that we were on the verge 
of a discovery. 

At length the two ovals of glass lay on their respective 
cards, complete save for one or two small gaps; and the 
little heap that remained consisted of fragments so minute 
as to render further reconstruction impossible. Then 
Thorndyke leaned back and laughed softly. 

“This is certainly an unlooked-for result,” said he. 

“What is?” I asked. 

“Don’t you see, my dear fellow? There’s too much glass. 
We have almost completely built up the broken lenses, and 
the fragments that are left over are considerably more than 
are required to fill up the gaps.” 

I looked at the little heap of small fragments and saw 
at once that it was as he had said. There was a surplus 
of small pieces. 

“This is very extraordinary,” I said. “What do you 
think can be the explanation?” 
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“The fragments will probably tell us,” he replied, “if we 
ask them intelligently.” 

He lifted the paper and the two cards carefully on to 
the ground, and, opening the case, took out the little micro- 
scope, to which he fitted the lowest-power objective and 
eye-piece—having a combined magnification of only ten 
diameters. Then he transferred the minute fragments of 
glass to a slide, and, having arranged the lantern as a 
microscope-lamp, commenced his examination. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed presently. ‘The plot thickens. 
There is too much glass and yet too little; that is to say, 
there are only one or two fragments here that belong to 
the spectacles; not nearly enough to complete the building 
up of the lenses. The remainder consists of a soft, uneven, 
molded glass, easily distinguished from the clear, hard 
optical glass. These foreign fragments are all curved, as 
if they had formed part of a cylinder, and are, I should 
say, portions of a wine-glass or tumbler.’’ He moved the 
slide once or twice, and then continued: ‘We are in luck, 
Jervis. Here is a fragment with two little diverging lines 
etched on it, evidently the points of an eight-rayed star— 
and here is another with three points—the ends of three 
rays. This enables us to reconstruct the vessel perfectly. 
It was a clear, thin glass—probably a tumbler—decorated 
with scattered stars; I dare say you know the pattern. 
Sometimes there is an ornamented band in addition, but 
generally the stars form the only decoration. Have a look 
at the specimen.” 

I had just applied my eye to the microscope when the 
station-master and the inspector came up. Our appearance, 
seated on the ground with the microscope between us, was 
too much for the police officer’s gravity, and he laughed 
long and joyously. 

“You must excuse me, gentlemen,” he said apologetically, 
“but really, you know, to an old hand, like myself, it does 
look a little—well—you understand—TI dare say a micro- 
scope is a very interesting and amusing thing, but it doesn’t 
get you much forrader in a case like this, does it?” 
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“Perhaps not,” replied Thorndyke. “By the way, where 
did you find the hat, after all?” 

“We haven’t “found it,” the inspector replied, a little 
sheepishly. 

“Then we must help you to continue the search,” said 
Thorndyke. “If you will wait a few moments, we will 
come with you.” He poured a few drops of xylol balsam 
on the cards to fix the reconstituted lenses to their supports 
and then, packing them and the microscope in the case, 
announced that he was ready to start. 

“Ts there any village or hamlet near?” he asked the 
station-master. 

“None nearer than Corfield. That is about half a mile 
from here.” 

“And where is the nearest road?” 

“There is a half-made road that runs past a house about 
three hundred yards from here. It belonged to a building 
estate that was never built. There is a footpath from it 
to the station.” 

“Are there any other houses near?” 

“No. That is the only house for half a mile round, and 
there is no other road near here.” 

“Then the probability is that Brodski approached the 
railway from that direction, as he was found on that side 
of the permanent way.” 

The inspector agreeing with this view, we all set off 
slowly towards the house, piloted by the station- master and 
searching the ground as we went. The waste land over 
which we passed was covered with patches of docks and 
nettles, through each of which the inspector kicked his way, 
searching with feet and lantern for the missing hat. A 
walk of three hundred yards brought us to a low wall 
enclosing a garden, beyond which we could see a small 
house; and here we halted while the inspector waded into 
a large bed of nettles beside the wall and kicked vigorously. 
Suddenly there came a clinking sound mingled with objur- 
gations, and the inspector hopped out holding one foot an¢ 
soliloquizing profanely. 
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“T wonder what sort of a fool put a thing like that into 


_ a bed of nettles!” he exclaimed, stroking the injured foot. 


Thorndyke picked the object up and held it in the light 
of the lantern, displaying a piece of three-quarter inch rolled 
iron bar about a foot long. “It doesn’t seem to have been 
there very long,”’ he observed, examining it closely; “there 
is hardly any rust on it.” 

“Tt has been there long enough for me,” growled the 
inspector, “and I’d like to bang it on the head of the 
blighter that put it there.” 

Callously indifferent to the inspector’s sufferings, Thorn- 
dyke continued calmly to examine the bar. At length, 
resting his lantern on the wall, he produced his pocket-lens, 
with which he resumed his investigation, a proceeding that 
So exasperated the inspector that that afflicted official limped 
off in dudgeon, followed by the station-master, and we heard 
him, presently, rapping at the front door of the house. 

“Give me a slide, Jervis, with a drop of Farrant on it,” 
said Thorndyke. “There are some fibers sticking to this 
bar.” 

I prepared the slide, and, having handed it to him to- 
gether with a cover-glass, a pair of foreeps and a needle, 
set up the microscope on the wall. 

“I’m sorry for the inspector,’ Thorndyke remarked, with 
his eye applied to the little instrument, “but that was a 
lucky kick for us. Just take a look at the specimen.” 

I did so, and, having moved the slide about until I had 
seen the whole of the object, I gave my opinion. “Red wool 
fibers, blue cotton fibers, and some yellow, vegetable fibers 
that look like jute.” 

“Ves,” said Thorndyke; ‘‘the same combination of fibers 
as that which we found on the dead man’s teeth and 


_ probably from the same source. This bar has probably 
’ been wiped on that very curtain or rug with which poor 


Brodski was stifled. We will place it on the wall for future 
reference, and meanwhile, by hook or by crook, we must 
get into that house. This is much too plain a hint to be 
disregarded.” 
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Hastily repacking the case, we hurried to the front of 
the house, where we found the two officials looking rather 
vaguely up the tinmade road. 

“There’s a light in the house,” said the inspector, “but 
there’s no one at home. I have knocked a dozen times 
and got no answer. And I don’t see what we are hanging 
about here for at all. The hat is probably close to where 
the body was found, and we shall find it in the morning.” 

Thorndyke made no reply, but, entering the garden, 
stepped up the path, and having knocked gently at the 

door, stooped and listened attentively at the keyhole. 
~ “TY tell you there’s no one in the house, sir,” said the 
inspector irritably; and, as Thorndyke continued to listen, 
he walked away, muttering angrily. As soon as he was 
gone, Thorndyke flashed his lantern over the door, the 
threshold, the path and the small flower-beds; and, from 
one of the latter, I presently saw him stoop and pick some- 
thing up. 

“Here is a highly instructive object, Jervis,” he said, 
coming out to the gate, and displaying a cigarette of which 
only half an inch had been smoked. 

“How instructive?” I asked. “What do you learn from 
it?” 

“Many things,” he replied. “It has been lit and thrown 
away unsmoked; that indicates a sudden change of purpose. 
It was thrown away at the entrance to the house, almost 
certainly by some one entering it. That person was prob- 
ably a stranger, or he would have taken it in with him, 
But he had not expected to enter the house, or he would 
not have lit it. These are the general suggestions; now 
as to the particular ones. The paper of the cigarette is of 
the kind known as the ‘Zig-Zag’ brand; the very conspicuous 
water-mark is quite easy to see. Now Brodski’s cigarette 
book was a ‘Zig-Zag’ book—so-called from the way in 
which the papers pull out. But let us see what the tobacco 
is like.” With a pin from his coat, he hooked out from 
the unburned end a wisp of dark, dirty brown tobacco, 
which he held out for my inspection. 
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“Fine-cut Latakia,” I pronounced, without hesitation. 

“Very well,” said Thorndyke. “Here is a cigarette made 
of an unusual tobacco similar to that in Brodski’s pouch 
and wrapped in an unusual paper similar to those in 
Brodski’s cigarette book. With due regard to the fourth 
rule of the syllogism, I suggest that this cigarette was made 
by Oscar Brodski. But, nevertheless, we will look for 
corroborative detail.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Vou may have noticed that Brodski’s match-box con- 
tained round wooden vestas—which are also rather unusual. 
As he must have lighted the cigarette within a few steps of 
the gate, we ought to be able to find the match with which 
he lighted it. Let us try up the road in the direction from 
which he would probably have approached.” 

We walked very slowly up the road, searching the ground 
with the lantern, and we had hardly gone a dozen paces 
when I espied a match lying on the rough path and eagerly 
picked it up. It was a round wooden vesta. 

Thorndyke examined it with interest and having de- 
posited it, with the cigarette, in his “collecting-box,” turned 
to retrace his steps. “There is now, Jervis, no reasonable 
doubt that Brodski was murdered in that house. We have 
succeeded in connecting that house with the crime, and 
now we have got to force an entrance and join up the other 
clues.” We walked quickly back to the rear of the prem- 
ises, where we found the inspector conversing disconsolately 
with the station-master. j 

“T think, sir,” said the former, “we had better go back 
now; in fact, I don’t see what we came here for, but—here! 
I say, sir, you mustn’t do that!” For Thorndyke, without 
a word of warning, had sprung up lightly and thrown one 
of his long legs over the wall. 

“T can’t allow you to enter private premises, sir,” con- 
tinued the inspector; but Thorndyke quietly dropped down 
on the inside and turned to face the officer over the wall. 

“Now, listen to me, inspector,” said he. “I have good 
reasons for believing that the dead man, Brodski, has been 
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in this house, in fact, I am’prepared to swear an information 
to that effect. But time is precious; we must follow the 
scent while it is*hot. And I am not proposing to break into 
the house offhand. I merely wish to examine the dust-bin.” 

“The dust-bin!” gasped the inspector. ‘Well, you really 
are a most extraordinary gentleman! What do you expect 
to find in the dust-bin?” 

“T am looking for a broken tumbler or wine-glass. It is a 
thin glass vessel decorated with a pattern of small, eight- 
pointed stars. It may be in the dust-bin or it may be 
inside the house.” 

The inspector hesitated, but Thorndyke’s confident man- 
ner had evidently impressed him. 

“We can soon see what is in the dust-bin,’” he said, 
“though what in creation a broken tumbler has to do with 
the case is more than I can understand. However, here 
goes.” He sprang up on to the wall, and, as he dropped 
down into the garden, the station-master and I followed 

Thorndyke lingered a few moment by the gate examining 
the ground, while the two officials hurried up the path. 
Finding nothing of interest, however, he walked towards 
the house, looking keenly about him as he went; but we 
were hardly half-way up the path when we heard the voice 
of the inspector calling excitedly. 

“Here you are, sir, this way,” he sang out, and, as we 
hurried forward, we suddenly came on the two officials 
standing over a small rubbish-heap and looking the picture 
of astonishment. The glare of their lanterns illuminated 
the heap, and showed us the scattered fragments of a thin 
glass, star-pattern tumbler. 

“T can’t imagine how you guessed it was here, sir,” said 
the inspector, with a new-born respect in his tone, “nor 
what you’re going to do with it now you have found it.” 

“Tt is merely another link in the chain of evidence,” 
said Thorndyke, taking a pair of forceps from the case and 
stooping over the heap. ‘Perhaps we shall find something 
else.”’ He picked up several small fragments of glass, looked 
at them closely and dropped them again. Suddenly his eye 
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caught a small splinter at the base of the heap. Seizing it 
with thé forceps, he held it close to his eye in the strong 
lamplight, and, taking out his lens, examined it with minute 
attention. “Yes,” he said at length, “this is what I was 
looking for. Let me have those two cards, Jervis.” 

I produced the two visiting-cards with the reconstructed 
lenses stuck to them, and, laying them on the lid of the 
case, threw the light of the lantern on them. ‘Thorndyke 
looked at them intently for some time, and from them to 
the fragment that he held. Then, turning to the inspector, 
he said: “You saw me pick up this splinter of glass?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the officer. 

“And you saw where we found these spectacle-glasses 
and know whose they were?” 

“Ves, sir. They are the dead man’s spectacles, and you 
found them where the body had been.” 

“Very well,” said Thorndyke; “now observe”; and, as the 
two officials craned forward with parted lips, he laid the 
little splinter in a gap in one of the lenses and then gave 
it a gentle push forward, when it occupied the gap perfectly, 
joining edge to edge with the adjacent fragments and render- 
ing that portion of the lens complete. 

“My God!” exclaimed the inspector. ‘How on earth did 
you know?” 

“T must explain that later,” said Thorndyke. ‘“Mean- 
while we had better have a look inside the house. I expect 
to find there a cigarette—or possibly a cigar—which has 
been trodden on, some whole-meal biscuits, possibly a 
wooden vesta, and perhaps even the missing hat.” 

At the mention of the hat, the inspector stepped eagerly 
to the back door, but, finding it bolted, he tried the window. 
This also was securely fastened and, on Thorndyke’s advice, 
we went round to the front door. 

“This door is locked, too,” said the inspector. ‘I’m 
afraid we shall have to break in. It’s a nuisance, though.” 

“Have a look at the window,” suggested Thorndyke. 

The officer did so, struggling vainly to undo the patent 
catch with his pocket-knife. 
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“Tt’s no go,” he said, coming back to the door. ‘We 
shall have to—” He broke off with an astonished stare, 
for the door stood open and Thorndyke was putting some- 
thing in his pocket. 

“Your friend doesn’t waste much time—even in picking 
a lock,” he remarked to me, as we followed Thorndyke into 
the house; but his reflections were soon merged in a new 
surprise. Thorndyke had preceded us into a small sitting- 
room dimly lighted by a hanging lamp turned down low. 

As we entered he turned up the light and glanced about 
the room. A whisky-bottle was on the table, with a siphon, 
a tumbler and a biscuit-box. Pointing to the latter, Thorn- 
dyke said to the inspector: “See what is in that box.” 

The inspector raised the lid and peeped in, the station- 
master peered over his shoulder, and then both stared at 
Thorndyke. 5; 

“How in the name of goodness did you know that there 
were whole-meal biscuits in the house, sir?” exclaimed the 
station-master. ; 

“Vou’d be disappointed if I told you,” replied Thorndyke. 
“But look at this.” He pointed to the hearth, where lay a 
flattened, half-smoked cigarette and a round wooden vesta. 
The inspector gazed at these objects in silent wonder, while, 
as to the station-master, he continued to stare at Thorndyke 
with what I can only describe as superstitious awe. 

“You have the dead man’s property with you, I believe?” 
said my colleague. 

“Yes,” replied the inspector; “I put the things in my 
pocket for safety.” 

“Then,” said Thorndyke, picking up the flattened ciga- 
rette, “let us have a look at his tobacco-pouch.” 

As the officer produced and opened the pouch, Thorndyke 
neatly cut open a cigarette with his sharp pocket-knife, 
“Now,” said he, “what kind of tobacco is in the pouch?” 

The inspector took out a pinch, looked at it and smelt 
it distastefully. “It’s one of those stinking tobaccos,” hv 
said, ‘that they put in mixtures—Latakia, I think.” 
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“And what is this?” asked Thorndyke, pointing to the 
open cigarette. 

“Same stuff, undoubtedly,” replied the inspector. 

“And now let us see his cigarette papers,” said Thorndyke. 

The little book, or rather packet—for it consisted of 
separated papers—was produced from the officer’s pocket 
and a sample paper abstracted. Thorndyke laid the half- 
burnt paper beside it, and the inspector having examined 
the two, held them up to the light. 

“There isn’t much chance of mistaking that ‘Zig-Zag’ 
water-mark,” he said. ‘This cigarette was made by the 
deceased; there can’t be the shadow of a doubt.” 

“One more point,” said Thorndyke, laying the burnt 
wooden vesta on the table. “You have his match-box?” 

The inspector brought forth the little silver casket, opened 
it and compared the wooden vestas that it contained with 
' the burnt end. Then he shut the box with a snap. 

“You've proved it up to the hilt,” said he. “If we could 
only find the hat, we should have a complete case.” 

“T’m not sure that we haven’t found the hat,” said 
Thorndyke. ‘You notice that something besides coal has 
been burned in the grate.’’ 

The inspector ran eagerly to the fireplace and began, 
with feverish hands, to pick out the remains of the extinct 
fire. “The cinders are still warm,” he said, “and they are 
certainly not all coal cinders. There has been wood burned 
here on top of the coal, and these little black lumps are 
neither coal nor wood. They may quite possibly be the 
remains of a burnt hat, but, lord! who can tell? You can 
put together the pieces of broken spectacle-glasses, but you 
can’t build up a hat out of a few cinders.” He held out a 
handful of little, black, spongy cinders and looked ruefully 
at Thorndyke, who took them from him and laid them out 
on a sheet of paper. 

“We can’t reconstitute the hat, certainly,’ my friend 
agreed, “but we may be able to ascertain the origin of these 
remains. They may not be cinders of a hat, after RII.” He 
lit a wax match and, taking up one of the charred fragments, 
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applied the flame to it. The cindery mass fused at once 
with a crackling, seething sound, emitting a dense smoke, 
and instantly the ‘Air became charged with a pungent, resin- 
ous odor mingled with the smell of burning animal matter. 

“Smells like varnish,” the station-master remarked. 

“Ves. Shellac,” said Thorndyke; ‘so the first test gives 
a positive result. The next test will take more time.” 

He opened the green case and took from it a little flask, 
fitted for Marsh’s arsenic test, with a safety funnel and 
escape tube, a small folding tripod, a spirit-lamp and a 
disc of asbestos to serve as a sand-bath. Dropping into 
the flask several of the cindery masses, selected after careful 
inspection, he filled it up with alcohol and placed it on the 
disc, which he rested on the tripod. Then he lighted the 
spirit-lamp underneath and sat down to wait for the alcohol 
to boil. 

“There is one little point that we may as well settle,” 
he said presently, as the bubbles began to rise in the flask. 
“Give me a slide with a drop of Farrant on it, Jervis.” 

I prepared the slide while Thorndyke, with a pair of 
forceps, picked out a tiny wisp from the tablecloth. “TI 
fancy we have seen this fabric before,” he remarked, as he 
laid the little pinch of fluff in the mounting fluid and slipped 
the slide on to the stage of the microscope. “Yes,” he 
continued, looking into the eye-piece, “here are our old 
acquaintances, the red wool fibers, the blue cotton, and the 
yellow jute. We must label this at once or we may confuse 
it with the other specimens.” 

“Have you any idea how the deceased met his death?” 
the inspector asked. 

“Ves,” replied Thorndyke. “I take it that the murderer 
enticed him into this room and gave him some refreshments. 
The murderer sat in the chair in which you are sitting, 
Brodski sat in that small armchair. Then I imagine the 
murderer attacked him with that iron bar that you found 
among the nettles, failed to kill him at the first stroke, 
struggled with him and finally suffocated him with the 
tablecloth. By the way, there is just one more point. You 
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recognize this piece of string?” He took from his “collect- 
ing-box” the little end of twine that had been picked up by 
the line. The inspector nodded. “If you look behind you, 
you will see where it came from.” 

The officer turned sharply and his eye lighted on a string- 
box on the mantelpiece. He lifted it down, and Thorndyke 
drew out from it a length of white twine with one green 
strand, which he compared with the piece in his hand. “The 
green strand in it makes the identification fairly certain,” 
he said. “Of course, the string was used to secure the 
umbrella and hand-bag. He could not have carried them 
in his hand, encumbered as he was with the corpse. But I 
expect our other specimen is ready now.” He lifted the 
flask off the tripod, and, giving it a vigorous shake, exam- 
ined the contents through his lens. The alcohol had now 
become dark brown in color, and was noticeably thicker 
and more syrupy in consistence. 

. “T think we have enough here for a rough test,” said he, 
selecting a pipette and a slide from the case. He dipped 
the former into the flask and, having sucked up a few 
drops of the alcohol from the bottom, held the pipette over 
the slide on which he allowed the contained fluid to drop. 

Laying a cover-glass on the little pool of alcohol, he put 
the slide on the microscope stage and examined it atten- 
tively, while we watched him in expectant silence. 

At length he looked up, and, addressing the inspector, 
asked: “Do you know what felt hats are made of?” 

“T can’t say that I do, sir,” replied the officer. 

“Well, the better quality hats are made of rabbits’ and 
hares’ wool—the soft under-fur, you know—cemented to- 
gether with shellac. Now there is very little doubt that 
these cinders contain shellac, and with the microscope I find 
a number of small hairs of a rabbit. I have, therefore, 
little hesitation in saying that these cinders are the remains 
of a hard felt hat; and, as the hairs do not epee to be 
dyed, I should say it was a gray hat.” 

At this moment our conclave was interrupted by hurried 
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footsteps on the garden path and, as we turned with one 
accord, an elderly woman burst into the room. 

She stood for a moment in mute astonishment, and then, 
looking from one to the other, demanded: “Who are you? 
and what are you doing here?” 

The inspector rose. “I am a police officer, madam,” said 
he. “I can’t give you any further information just now, 
but, if you will excuse me asking, who are you?” 

“T am Mr. Hickler’s housekeeper,” she replied. 

“And Mr. Hickler; are you expecting him home shortly?” 

“No, I am not,” was the curt reply. “Mr. Hickler is 
away from home just now. He left this evening by the 
boat train.” 

“For Amsterdam?” asked Thorndyke. 

“T believe so, though I don’t see what business it is of 
yours,” the housekeeper answered. 

“T thought he might, perhaps, be a diamond broker or 
merchant,” said Thorndyke. ‘A good many of them travel 
by that train.” 

“So he is,” said the woman, “at least, he has something 
to do with diamonds.” 

“Ah. Well, we must be going, Jervis,” said Thorndyke, 
“we have finished here, and we have to find an hotel or inn. 
Can I have a word with you, inspector?” 

The officer, now entirely humble and reverent, followed 
us out into the garden to receive Thorndyke’s parting advice. 

“You had better take possession of the house at once, 
and get rid of the housekeeper. Nothing must be removed. 
Preserve those cinders and see that the rubbish-heap is not 
disturbed, and, above all, don’t have the room swept. The 
station-master or I will let them know at the police station, 
so that they can send an officer to relieve you.” 

With a friendly “good night” we went on our way, 
guided by the station-master; and here our connection 
with the case came to an end. Hickler (whose Christian 
name turned out to be Silas) was, it is true, arrested as he 
stepped ashore from the steamer, and a packet of diamonds, 
subsequently identified as the property of Oscar Brodski, 
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found upon his person. But he was never brought to trial, 
for on the return voyage he contrived to elude his guards 
for an instant as the ship was approaching the English 
coast, and it was not until three days later, when a hand- 
cuffed body was cast up on the lonely shore by Orfordness, 
that the authorities knew the fate of Silas Hickler. 


“An appropriate and dramatic end to a singular and yet 
typical case,” said Thorndyke, as he put down the news- 
paper. “I hope it has enlarged your knowledge, Jervis, 
and enabled you to form one or two useful corollaries.” 

“T prefer to hear you sing the medico-legal doxology,” I 
answered, turning upon him like the proverbial worm and 
grinning derisively (which the worm does not). 

“T know you do,” he retorted, with mock gravity, “and I 
lament your lack of mental initiative. However, the points 
that this case illustrates are these: First, the danger of de- 
lay; the vital importance of instant action before that frail 
and fleeting thing that we call a clue has time to evaporate. 
A delay of a few hours would have left us with hardly a 
single datum. Second, the necessity of pursuing the most 
trivial clue to an absolute finish, as illustrated by the spec- 
tacles. Third, the urgent need of a trained scientist to aid 
the police; and, last,” he concluded, with a smile, “we learn 
never to go abroad without the invaluable green case.” 


THE TRAGEDY AT BROOKBEND COTTAGE 
By ERNrEsT BRAMAH 


“Max,” said Mr. Carlyle, when Parkinson had closed the 
door behind him, “‘this is Lieutenant Hollyer, whom you con- 
sented to see.” 

“To hear,” corrected Carrados, smiling straight into the 
healthy and rather embarrassed face of the stranger before 
him. “Mr. Hollyer knows of my disability?” 

“Mr. Carlyle told me,” said the young man, “but, as a 
matter of fact, I had heard of you before, Mr. Carrados, 
from one of our men. It was in connection with the foun- 
dering of the van Saratov.” 

Carrados wagged his head in good-humored resignation. 

“And the owners were sworn to inviolable secrecy!” he 
exclaimed. “Well, it is inevitable, I suppose. Not another 
scuttling case, Mr. Hollyer?”’ 

“No, mine is quite a private matter,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. “My sister, Mrs. Creake—but Mr. Carlyle would 
tell you better than I can. He knows all about it.” 

“No, no; Carlyle is a professional. Let me have it in 
the rough, Mr. Hollyer. My ears are my eyes, you know.” 

“Very well, sir. I_can tell you what there is to tell, right 
enough, but I feel that when all’s said and done it must 
sound very little to another, although it seems important 
to me.” 

“We have occasionally found trifles of significance our- 
selves,” said Carrados encouragingly. ‘Don’t let that deter 

ou.” 
j This was the essence of Lieutenant Hollyer’s narrative: 

“T have a sister, Millicent, who is married to a man called 
Creake. She is about twenty-eight now and he is at least 
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fifteen years older. Neither my mother (who has since 
died) nor I cared very much about Creake. We had noth- 
ing particular against him, except, perhaps, the moderate 
disparity of age, but none of us appeared to have anything 
in common. He was a dark, taciturn man, and his moody 
silence froze up conversation. As a result, of course, we 
didn’t see much of each other.” ) 

“This, you must understand, was four or five years ago, 
Max,” interposed Mr. Carlyle officiously. 

Carrados maintained an uncompromising silence. Mr. 
Carlyle blew his nose and contrived to impart a hurt sig- 
nificance into the operation. Then Lieutenant Hollyer con- 
tinued: 

“Millicent married Creake after a very short engagement. 
It was a frightfully subdued wedding—-more like a funeral 
to me. The man professed to have no relations and ap- 
parently he had scarcely any friends or business ac- 
quaintances. He was an agent for something or other and 
had an office off Holborn. I suppose he made a living out 
of it then, although we knew practically nothing of his 
private affairs, but I gather that it has been going down 
since, and I suspect that for the past few years they have 
been getting along almost entirely on Millicent’s little in- 
come. You would like the particulars of that?” 

“Please,” assented Carrados. 

“When our father died about seven years ago, he left 
three thousand pounds. It was invested in Canadian stock 
and brought in a little over a hundred a year. By his will 
my mother was to have the income of that for life and on 
her death it was to pass to Millicent, subject to the payment 
of a lump sum of five hundred pounds to me. But my father 
privately suggested to me that if I should have no particular 
use for the money at the time, he would propose my letting 
Millicent have the income of it until I did want it, as she 
would not be particularly well off. You see, Mr. Carrados, 
a great deal more had been spent on my education and ad- 
vancement than on her; I had my pay, and, of ‘course, I 
could look out for myself better than a girl could.” 
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“Quite so,” agreed Carrades. 

“Therefore I did nothing about that,” continued the lieu- 
tenant. ‘Three yéars ago I was over again but I did not 

_see much of them. They were living in lodgings. That was 
the only time since the marriage that I have seen them 
until last week.. In the meanwhile our mother had died and 
Millicent had been receiving her income. She wrote me 
several letters at the time. Otherwise we did not correspond 
much, but about a year ago she sent me their new address— 
Brookbend Cottage, Mulling Common—a house that they 
had taken. When I got two months’ leave I invited myself 
there as a matter of course, fully expecting to stay most of 
my time with them, but I made an excuse to get away after 
a week. The place was dismal and unendurable, the whole 
life and atmosphere indescribably depressing.” He looked 
round with an instinct of caution, leaned forward earnestly, 
and dropped his voice. ‘Mr. Carrados, it is my absolute 
conviction that Creake is only waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity to murder Millicent.” 

“Go on,” said Carrados quietly. ‘A week of the de- 
pressing surroundings of Brookbend Cvuttage would not. 
alone convince you of that, Mr. Hollyer.” 

“TJ am not so sure,” declared Hollyer doubtfully. “There 
was a feeling of suspicion and—before me—polite hatred 
that would have gone a good way towards it. All the same 
there was something more definite. Millicent told me this 
the day after I went there. There is no doubt that a few 
months ago Creake deliberately planned to poison her with 
some weed-killer. She told me the circumstances in a rather 
distressed moment, but afterwards she refused to speak of 
it again—even weakly denied it—and, as a matter of fact, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that I could get her at any 
time to talk about her husband or his affairs. The gist of 
it was that she had the strongest suspicion that Creake 
doctored a bottle of stout which he expected she would 
drink for her supper when she was alone. The weed-killer, 
properly labeled, but also in a beer bottle, was kept with 
other miscellaneous liquids in the same cupboard as the beer 
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but on a high shelf. When he found that it had miscarried 
he poured away the mixture, washed out the bottle and put 
in the dregs from another. There is no doubt in my mind 
that if he had come back and found Millicent dead or dying 
he would have contrived it to appear that she had made a 
mistake in the dark and drunk some of the poison before 
she found out.” 

“Yes,’’ assented Carrados. “The open way; the safe way.” 

“Vou must understand that they live in a very small 
style, Mr. Carrados, and Millicent is almost entirely in the 
man’s power. The only servant they have is a woman who 
comes in for a few hours every day. The house is lonely and 
secluded. Creake is sometimes away for days and nights at 
a time, and Millicent, either through pride or indifference, 
seems to have dropped off all her old friends and to have 
made no others. He might poison her, bury the body in the 
garden, and be a thousand miles away before any one began 
even to inquire about her. What am I to do, Mr. Car- 
rados?” 

“He is less likely to try poison than some other means 
now,” pondered Carrados. “That having failed, his wife 
will always be on her guard. He may know, or at least sus- 
pect, that others know. No. . . . The common-sense pre- 
caution would be for your sister to leave the man, Mr. 
Hollyer. She will not?” 

“No,” admitted Hollyer, “she will not. I at once urged 
that.” The young man struggled with some hesitation for 
a moment and then blurted out: “The fact is, Mr. Carrados, 
I don’t understand Millicent. She is not the girl she was. 
She hates Creake and treats him with a silent contempt that 
eats into their lives like acid, and yet she is so jealous of him 
that she will let nothing short of death part them. It is a 
horrible life they lead. I stood it for a week and I must 
say, much as I dislike my brother-in-law, that he has some- 
thing to put up with. If only he got into a passion like a 
man and killed her it wouldn’t be altogether incompre- 
hensible.” ‘ 

“That does not concern us,” said Carrados. “In a game 
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of this kind one has to take sides and we have taken ours. 
It remains for us to see that our side wins. You mentioned 
jealousy, Mr. Hellyer. Have you any idea whether Mrs. 
Creake has real ground for it?” 

“T should have told you that,” replied Lieutenant Hollyer. 
“T happened to strike up with a newspaper man whose office 
is in the same block as Creake’s. When I mentioned the 
name he grinned. ‘Creake,’ he said, ‘oh, he’s the man with 
the romantic typist, isn’t he?’ ‘Well, he’s my brother-in- 
law,’ I replied. ‘What about the typist?’ Then the chap 
shut up like a knife. ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I didn’t know he 
was married. I don’t want to get mixed up in anything of 
that sort. I only said that he had a typist. Well, what of 
that? So have we; so has every one.’ There was nothing 
more to be got out of him, but the remark and the grin 
meant—well, about as usual, Mr. Carrados.” 

Carrados turned to his friend. 

“JT suppose you know all about the typist by now, Louis?” 

“We have had her under efficient observation, Max,” re- 
plied Mr. Carlyle, with severe dignity. 

“Ts she unmarried?” 

“Yes; so far as ordinary repute goes, she is.” 

“That is all that is essential for the moment. Mr. Hollyer 
opens up three excellent reasons why this man might wish 
to dispose of his wife. If we accept the suggestion of poison- 
ing—though we have only a jealous woman’s suspicion for it 
—we add to the wish the determination. Well, we will go 
forward on that. Have you got a photograph of Mr. 
Creake?”’ 

The lieutenant took out his pocket-book. 

“Mr. Carlyle asked me for one. Here is the best I could 
pets, 

Carrados rang the bell. 

“This, Parkinson,” he said, when the man appeared, “‘is a 
photograph of a Mr. —. What first name, by the way?” 

“Austin,” put in Hollyer, who was following everything 
with a boyish mixture of excitement and subdued impor- 
tance. 
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“__of qa Mr. Austin Creake. I may require you to recog- 
nize him.” 

Parkinson glanced at the print and returned it to his 
master’s hand. 

“May I inquire if it is a recent photograph of the 
gentleman, sir?” he asked. 

‘““About six years ago,” said the lieutenant, taking in this 
new actor in the drama with frank curiosity. “But he is 
very little changed.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will endeavor to remember Mr. 
Creake, sir.” 

Lieutenant Hollyer stood up as Parkinson left the room. 
The interview seemed to be at an end. 

“Oh, there’s one other matter,’ he remarked. “I am 
afraid that I did rather an unfortunate thing while I was 
at Brookbend. It seemed to me that as all Millicent’s 
money would probably pass into Creake’s hands sooner or 
later I might as well have my five hundred pounds, if only 
to help her with afterwards. So I broached the subject and 
said that I should like to have it now as I had an oppor- 
tunity for investing.” 

“And you think?” 

“Tt may possibly influence Creake to act sooner than he 
otherwise might have done. He may have got possession of 
the principal even and find it very awkward to replace it.” 

“So much the better. If your sister is going to be mur- 
dered it may as well be done next week as next year so far 
as I am concerned. Excuse my brutality, Mr. Hollyer, but 
this is simply a case to me and I regard it strategically. Now 
Mr. Carlyle’s organization can look after Mrs. Creake for a 
few weeks, but it cannot look after her forever. By in- 
creasing the immediate risk we diminish the permanent 
risk.” 

“T see,” agreed Hollyer. “I’m awfully uneasy but I’m 
entirely in your hands.” 

“Then we will give Mr. Creake every inducement and 
every opportunity to get to work. Where are yot staying 
now?” 
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“Just now with some friends at St. Albans.” 

“That is too far.’ The inscrutable eyes retained their 
tranquil depth bat a new quality of quickening interest in 
the voice made Mr. Carlyle forget the weight and burden of 
his ruffled dignity. ‘Give me a few minutes, please. The 
cigarettes are behind you, Mr. Hollyer.”’ The blind man 
walked to the window and seemed to look out over the 
cypress-shaded lawn. The lieutenant lit a cigarette and 
Mr. Carlyle picked up Punch. Then Carrados turned round 
again. 

“You are prepared to put your own arrangements aside?” 
he demanded of his visitor. 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well. I want you to go down now—straight from 
here—to Brookbend Cottage. Tell your sister that your 
leave is unexpectedly cut short and that you sail to-morrow.” 

“The Martian?” 

“No, no; the Martian doesn’t sail. Look up the move- 
ments on your way there and pick out a boat that does. 
Say you are transferred. Add that you expect to be away 
only two or three months and that you really want the five 
hundred pounds by the time of your return. Don’t stay in 
the house long, please.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“St. Albans is too far. Make your excuse and get away 
from there to-day. Put up somewhere in town, where you 
will be in reach of the telephone. Let Mr. Carlyle and 
myself know where you are. Keep out of Creake’s way. I 
don’t want actually to tie you down to the house, but we 
_ may require your services. We will let you know at the first 
sign of anything doing and if there is nothing to be done we 
must release you.” 

“T don’t mind that. Is there nothing more that I can 
do now?” 

“Nothing. In going to Mr. Carlyle you have done the 
best thing possible; you have put your sister into the care 
of the shrewdest man in London.” _Whereat the object of 
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this quite unexpected eulogy found himself becoming cov- 
ered with modest confusion. 

“Well, Max?” remarked Mr. Carlyle tentatively when 
they were alone. 

“Well, Louis?” 

“Of course, it wasn’t worth while rubbing it in before 
young Hollyer, but, as a matter of fact, every single man 
carries the life of any other man—only one, mind you— 
in his hands, do what you will.” 

“Provided he doesn’t bungle,” acquiesced Carrados. 

“Quite so.” 

“And also that he is absolutely reckless of the conse- 
quences.” 

“Of course.”’ 

“Two rather large provisos. Creake is obviously sus- 
ceptible to both. Have you seen him?” 

“No. As I told you, I put a man o. to report his habits 
in town. Then, two days ago, as the case seemed to promise 
some interest—for he certainly is deeply involved with the 
typist, Max, and the thing might take a sensational turn 
at any time—I went down to Mulling Common myself. 
Although the house is lonely it is on the electric tram route. 
You know the sort of market-garden rurality that about a 
dozen miles out of London offers—alternate bricks and 
cabbages. It was easy enough to get to know about Creake 
locally. Jie mixes with no one there, goes into town at 
irregular times but generally every day, and is reputed to 
be devilish hard to get money out of. Finally, I made the 
acquaintance of an old fellow who used to do a day’s 
gardening at Brookbend occasionally. He has a cottage and 
a garden of his own with a greenhouse, and the business 
cost me the price of a pound of tomatoes.” 

“Was it—-a profitable investment?” 

“As tomatoes, yes; as information, no. The old fellow 
had the fatal disadvantage from our point of view of labor- 
ing under 2 grievance. A few weeks ago Creake told him 
that he would not require him again as he was gofng to do 
h‘s own gardening in future.” 
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“That is something, Louis.” 

“Tf only Creake was going to poison his wife with hyoscya- 
mine and bury hér, instead of blowing her up with a dyna- 
mite cartridge and claiming that it came in among the 
coal.” 

“True, true. Still—” 

“However, the chatty old soul had a simple explanation 
for everything that Creake did. Creake was mad. He had 
even seen him flying a kite in his garden where it was 
bound to get wrecked among the trees. A lad of ten would 
have known better, he declared. And certainly the kite did 
get wrecked, for I saw it hanging over the road myself. But 
that a sane man should spend his time ‘playing with a toy’ 
was beyond him.” 

““A good many men have been flying kites of various kinds 
lately,” said Carrados. “Is he interested in aviation?” 

“T dare say. He appears to have some knowledge of scien- 
tific subjects. Now what do you want me to do, Max?” 

“Will you do it?” 

“Tmplicitly—subject to the usual reservations.” 

“Keep your man on Creake in town and let me have his 
reports after you have seen them. Lunch with me here 
now. Phone up to your office that you are detained on un- 
pleasant business and then give the deserving Parkinson an 
afternoon off by looking after me while we take a motor run 
round Mulling Common. If we have time we might go on to 
Brighton, feed at the ‘Ship,’ and come back in the cool.” 

“Amiable and thrice lucky mortal,” sighed Mr. Carlyle, 
his glance wandering round the room. 

But, as it happened, Brighton did not figure in that day’s 
itinerary. It had been Carrados’ intention merely to pass 
Brookbend Cottage on this occasion, relying on his highly 
developed faculties, aided by Mr. Carlyle’s description, to 
inform him of the surroundings. A hundred yards before 
they reached the house he had given an order to his chauf- 
feur to drop into the lowest speed and they were leisurely 
drawing past when a discovery by Mr. Carlyle modified 
their plans. 
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“By Jupiter!” that gentleman suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
a board up, Max. The place is to be let.” 

Carrados picked up the tube again. A couple of sen- 
tences passed and the car stopped by the roadside, a score 
of paces past the limit of the garden. Mr. Carlyle took out 
his notebook and wrote down the address of a firm of house 
agents. 

“You might raise the bonnet and have a look at the 
engines, Harris,” said Carrados. ‘We want to be occupied 
here for a few minutes.” 

“This is sudden; Hollyer knew nothing of their leaving,” 
remarked Mr. Carlyle. 

“Probably not for three months yet. All the same, Louis, 
we will go on to the agents and get a card to view whether 
we use it to-day or not.” 

A thick hedge, in its summer dress effectively screening 
the house beyond from public view, lay between the garden 
and the road. Above the hedge showed an occasional shrub; 
at the corner nearest to the car a chestnut flourished. The 
wooden gate, once white, which they had passed, was grimed 
and rickety. The road itself was still the unpretentious 
country lane that the advent of the electric car had found 
it. When Carrados had taken in these details there seemed 
little else to notice. He was on the point of giving Harris 
the order to go on when his ear caught a trivial sound. 

“Some one is coming out of the house, Louis,” he warned 
his friend. “It may be Hollyer, but he ought to have gone 
by this time.” 

“T don’t hear any one,” replied the other, but as he spoke 
a door banged noisily and Mr. Carlyle slipped into another 
seat and ensconced himself behind a copy of The Globe. 

“Creake himself,” he whispered across the car, as a man 
appeared at the gate. ‘“Hollyer was right; he is hardly 
changed. Waiting for a car, I suppose.” 

But a car very soon swung past them from the direction 
in which Mr. Creake was looking and it did not interest 
him. For a minute or two longer he continued to look ex- 
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pectantly along the road. “Then he walked slowly up the 
drive back to the house. 

“We will give fim five or ten minutes,” decided Carrados. 
“Harris is behaving very naturally.” 

Before even the shorter period had run out they were re- 
paid. A telegraph-boy cycled leisurely along the road, and, 
leaving his machine at the gate, went up to the cottage. 
Evidently there was no reply, for in less than a minute he 
was trundling past them back again. Round the bend an 
approaching tram clanged its bell noisily, and, quickened by 
the warning sound, Mr. Creake again appeared, this time 
with a small portmanteau in his hand. With a backward 
glance he hurried on towards the next stopping-place, and, 
boarding the car as it slackened down, he was carried out 
of their knowledge. 

“Very convenient of Mr. Creake,” remarked Carrados, 
with quiet satisfaction. “We will now get the order and go 
over the house in his absence. It might be useful to have a 
look at the wire as well.” 

“Tt might, Max,” acquiesced Mr. Carlyle a little dryly. 
“But if it is, as it probably is, in Creake’s pocket, how do 
you propose to get it?” 

“By going to the post office, Louis.” 

“Quite so. Have you ever tried to see a copy of a tele- 
gram addressed to some one else?” 

“T don’t think I have ever had occasion yet,” admitted 
Carrados. ‘Have you?” 

“In one or two cases I have perhaps been an accessory to 
the act. It is generally a matter either of extreme delicacy 
or considerable expenditure.” 

“Then for Hollyer’s sake we will hope for the former 
here.” And Mr. Carlyle smiled darkly and hinted that he 
was content to wait for a friendly revenge. 

A little later, having left the car at the beginning of the 
straggling High Street, the two men called at the village 
post office. They had already visited the house agent and 
obtained an order to view Brookbend Cottage, declining 
with some difficulty the clerk’s persistent offer to accompany 
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them. The reason was soon forthcoming. “As a matter 
of fact,” explained the young man, “the present tenant is 
under our notice to leave.” 

“Unsatisfactory, eh?” said Carrados, encouragingly. 

“He’s a corker,” admitted the clerk, responding to the 
friendly tone. “Fifteen months and not a doit of rent have 
we had. That’s why I should have liked—” 

“We will make every allowance,” replied Carrados. 

The post office occupied one side of a stationer’s shop. It 
was not without some inward trepidation that Mr. Carlyle 
found himself committed to the adventure. Carrados, on 
the other hand, was the personification of bland unconcern. 

“You have just sent a telegram to Brookbend Cottage,” 
he said to the young lady behind the brass-work lattice. 
“We think it may have come inaccurately and should like 
a repeat.” He took out his purse. “What is the fee?” 

The request was evidently not a common one. “Oh,” said 
the girl uncertainly, “wait a minute, please.” She turned 
to a pile of telegram duplicates behind the desk and ran a 
doubtful finger along the upper sheets. “I think this is all 
right. You want it repeated?” 

“Please.” Just a tinge of questioning surprise gave point 
to the courteous tone. 

“Tt will be fourpence. If there is an error the amount 
will be refunded.” 

Carrados put down his coin and received his change. 

‘Will it take long?” he inquired carelessly, as he pulled 
on his glove. 

“Vou will most likely get it within a quarter of an hour,” 
she replied. 

“Now you’ve done it,” commented Mr. Carlyle, as they 
walked back to their car. “How do you propose to get 
that telegram, Max?” 

‘““Ask for it,’ was the laconic explanation. 

And, stripping the artifice of any elaboration, he simply 
asked for it and got it. The car, posted at a convenjent bend 
in the road, gave him a warning note as the telegraph-boy 
approached. Then Carrados took up a convincing attitude 
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with his hand on the gate-while Mr. Carlyle lent himself to 
the semblance of a departing friend. That was the in- 
evitable impression when the boy rode up. 

“Creake, Brookbend Cottage?” inquired Carrados, hold- 
ing out his hand, and without a second thought the boy gave 
him the envelope and rode away on the assurance that there 
would be no reply. 

“Some. day, my friend,” remarked Mr. Carlyle, looking 
nervously towards the unseen house, “your ingenuity will 
get you into a tight corner.” 

“Then my ingenuity must get me out again,” was the re- 
tort. ‘Let us have our ‘view’ now. The telegram can 
wait.” 

An untidy workwoman took their order and left them 
standing at the door. Presently a lady whom they both 
knew to be Mrs. Creake appeared. 

“You wish to see over the house?” she said, in a voice 
that was utterly devoid of any interest. Then, without 
waiting for a reply, she turned to the nearest door and 
threw it open. 

“This is the drawing-room,” she said, standing aside. 

They walked into a sparsely furnished, damp-smelling 
room and made a pretense of looking round, while Mrs. 
Creake remained silent and aloof. 

“The dining-room,” she continued, crossing the narrow 
hall and opening another door. 

Mr. Carlyle ventured a genial commonplace in the hope 
of inducing conversation. The result was not encouraging. 
Doubtless they would have gone through the house under 
the same frigid guidance had not Carrados been at fault in 
a way that Mr. Carlyle had never known him fail before. 
In crossing the hall he stumbled over a mat and almost 
fell. 

“Pardon my clumsiness,” he said to the lady. “I am, un- 
fortunately, quite blind. But,” he added, with a smile, to 
turn off the mishap, “even a blind man must have a house.” 

The man who had eyes was surprised to see a flood of color 
rush into Mrs. Creake’s face. 
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“Blind!” she exclaimed, “oh, I beg your pardon. Why 
did you not tell me? You might have fallen.” 

“{ generally manage fairly well,” he replied. “But, of 
course in a strange house—”’ 

She put her hand on his arm very lightly. 

“You must let me guide you, just a little,’ she said. 

The house, without being large, was full of passages and 
inconvenient turnings. Carrados asked an occasional ques- 
tion and found Mrs. Creake quite amiable without effusion. 
Mr. Carlyle followed them from room to room in the hope, 
though scarcely the expectation, of learning something that 
might be useful. 

“This is the last one. It is the largest bedroom,” said 
their guide. Only two of the upper rooms were fully fur- 
nished and Mr. Carlyle at once saw, as Carrados knew 
without seeing, that this was the one which the Creakes 
occupied. 

“A very pleasant outlook,” declared Mr. Carlyle. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” admitted the lady vaguely. The 
room, in fact, looked over the leafy garden and the road be- 
yond. It had a French window opening on to a small bal- 
cony, and to this, under the strange influence that always 
attracted him to light, Carrados walked. 

“IT expect that there is a certain amount of repair 
needed?” he said, after standing there a moment. 

“T am afraid there would be,’ she confessed. 

“T ask because there is a sheet of metal on the floor here,” 
he continued. “Now that, in an old house, spells dry-rot 
to tne wary observer.”’ 

“My husband said that the rain, which comes in a little 
under the window, was rotting the boards there,” she re- 
plied. “He put that down recently. I had not noticed any- 
thing myself.” 

It was the first time she had mentioned her husband; 
Mr. Carlyle pricked up his ears. 

‘Ah, that is a less serious matter,” said Carrados* “May 
I step out on to the balcony?” 
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“Oh, yes, if you like to.” Then, as he appeared to be 
fumbling at the catch, “Let me open it for you.” 

But the window was already open, and Carrados, facing 
the various points of the compass, took in the bearings. 

“A sunny, sheltered corner,” he remarked. “An ideal 
spot for a deck-chair and a book.” 

She shrugged her shoulders half-contemptuously. 

“T dare say,” she replied, “but I never use it.” 

“Sometimes, surely,” he persisted mildly. “It would be 
my favorite retreat. But then—” 

“T was going to say that I had never even been out on it, 
but that would not be quite true. It has two uses for me, both 
equally romantic; I occasionally shake a duster from it, and 
when my husband returns late without his latchkey he wakes 
me up and I come out here and drop him mine.” 

Further revelation of Mr. Creake’s nocturnal habits was 
cut off, greatly to Mr. Carlyle’s annoyance, by a cough 
of unmistakable significance from the foot of the stairs. 
They had heard a trade cart drive up to the gate, a knock 
at the door, and the heavy-footed woman tramp along the 
hall. 

“Excuse me a minute, please,’’ said Mrs. Creake. 

“Louis,” said Carrados, in a sharp whisper, the moment 
they were alone, “stand against the door.” 

With extreme plausibility Mr. Carlyle began to admire 
a picture so situated that while he was there it was impos- 
sible to open the door more than a few inches. From that 
position he observed his confederate go through the curious 
procedure of kneeling down on the bedroom floor and for 
a full minute pressing his ear to the sheet of metal that had 
already engaged his attention. Then he rose to his feet, 
nodded, dusted his trousers, and Mr. Carlyle moved to a less 
equivocal position. 

“What a beautiful rose-tree grows up your balcony,” 
remarked Carrados, stepping into the room as Mrs. Creake 
returned. “I suppose you are very fond of gardening?” 

“T detest it,” she replied. 

“But this Gloire, so carefully trained—?” 
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“Ts it?’’ she replied. “I think my husband was nailing it 
up recently.” By some strange fatality Carrados’ most 
aimless remarks seemed to involve the absent Mr. Creake. 
“Do you care to see the garden?” 

The garden proved to be extensive and neglected. Be- 
hind the house was chiefly orchard. In front, some sem- 
blance of order had been kept up; here it was lawn and 
shrubbery, and the drive they had walked along. Two 
things interested Carrados: the soil at the foot of the bal- 
cony, which he declared on examination to be particularly 
suitable for roses, and the fine chestnut-tree in the corner 
by the road. 

As they walked back to the car Mr. Carlyle lamented that 
they had learned so little of Creake’s movements. 

“Perhaps the telegram will tell us something,” 
Carrados. ‘Read it, Louis.” 

Mr. Carlyle cut open the envelope, glanced at the en- 
closure, and in spite of his disappointment could not re- 
strain a chuckle. 

“My poor Max,” he explained, “‘you have put yourself to 
an amount of ingenious trouble for nothing. Creake is evi- 
dently taking a few days’ holiday and prudently availed 
himself of the Meteorological Office forecast before going. 
Listen: ‘Immediate prospect for London warm and settled. 
Further outlook cooler but fine” Well, well; I did get 
a pound of tomatoes for my fourpence.” 

“You certainly scored there, Louis,” admitted Carrados, 
with humorous appreciation. “TI wonder,” he added specu- 
latively, “whether it is Creake’s peculiar taste usually to 
spend his week-end holiday in London.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, looking at the words again, 
“by gad, that’s rum, Max. They go to Weston-super- 
Mare. Why on earth should he want to know about 
London?” 

“T can make a guess, but before we are satisfied I must 
come here again. Take another look at that kite, Louis. 
Are there a few yards of string hanging loose from “it?” 

“Yes, there are.” 
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“Rather thick string—unusually thick for the purpose?” 

“Ves; but how do you know?” 

As they drove home again Carrados explained, and Mr. 
Carlyle sat aghast, saying incredulously: “Good God, Max, 
is it possible?” 

An hour later he was satisfied that it was possible. In 
reply to his inquiry some one in his office telephoned him 
the information that “they” had left Paddington by the 
four-thirty for. Weston. 

It was more than a week after his introduction to Carra- 
dos that Lieutenant Hollyer had a summons to present 
himself at The Turrets again. He found Mr. Carlyle al- 
ready there and the two friends awaiting his arrival. 

“T stayed in all day after hearing from you this morning, 
Mr. Carrados,” he said, shaking hands. “When I got your 
second message I was all ready to walk straight out of the 
house. That’s how I did it in the time. I hope everything 
is all right?” 

“Excellent,” replied Carrados. ‘You'd better have some- 
thing before we start. We probably have a long and per- 
haps an exciting night before us.” 

“And certainly a wet one,” assented the lieutenant. ‘It 
was thundering over Mulling way as I came along.” 

“That is why you are here,’ said his host. ‘We are wait- 
ing for a certain message before we start, and in the mean- 
time you may as well understand what we expect to happen. 
As you saw, there is a thunderstorm coming on. ‘The 
Meteorological Office morning forecast predicted it for the 
whole of London if the conditions remained. ‘That was 
why I kept you in readiness. Within an hour it is now 
inevitable that we shall experience a deluge. Here and there 
damage will be done to trees and buildings; here and there 
a person will probably be struck and killed.” 

SOM eres Pe 

“Tt is Mr. Creake’s intention that his wife should be 
among the victims.” 

“J don’t exactly follow,” said Hollyer, looking from one 
man to the other. “I quite admit that Creake would be 
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immensely relieved if such a thing did happen, but the 
chance is surely an absurdly remote one.” 

“Yet unless we intervene it is precisely what a coroner’s 
jury will decide has happened. Do you know whether your 
brother-in-law has any practical knowledge of electricity, 
Mr. Hollyer?” 

“T cannot say. He was so reserved, and we really knew 
so little of him—” 

“Vet in 1896 an Austin Creake contributed an article on 
‘Alternating Currents’ to the American Scientific World. 
That would argue a fairly intimate acquaintanceship.” 

“But do you mean that he is going to direct a flash of 
lightning?” 

“Only into the minds of the doctor who conducts the 
post-mortem, and the coroner. This storm, the opportunity 
for which he has been waiting for weeks, is merely the cloak 
to his act. The weapon which he has planned to use— 
scarcely less powerful than lightning but much more tract- 
able—is the high voltage current of electricity that flows 
along the tram wire at his gate.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lieutenant Hollyer, as the sudden 
revelation struck him. 

“Some time between eleven o’clock to-night—about the 
hour when your sister goes to bed—and one-thirty in the 
morning—the time up to which he can rely on the current— 
Creake will throw a stone up at the balcony window. Most 
of his preparation has long been made; it only remains for 
him to connect up a short length to the window handle and a 
longer one at the other end to tap the live wire. That done, 
he will wake his wife in the way I have said. The moment 
she moves the catch of the window—and he had carefully 
filed its parts to ensure perfect contact—she will be electro- 
cuted as effectually as if she sat in the executioner’s chair in 
Sing Sing prison.” 

“But what are we doing here!” exclaimed Hollyer, start- 
ing to his feet, pale and horrified. “It is past ten now and 
anything may happen.” ° 

“Quite natural, Mr. Hollyer,” said Carrados, reassuringly, 
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“but you need have no anxiety. Creake is being watched, 
the house is being watched, and your sister is as safe as if 
she slept to-night in Windsor Castle. Be assured that 
whatever happens he will not be allowed to complete his 
scheme; but it is desirable to let him implicate himself to 
the fullest limit. Your brother-in-law, Mr. Hollyer, is a 
man with a peculiar capacity for taking pains.” 

“He is a damned cold-blooded scoundrel!” exclaimed the 
young officer fiercely. ‘When I think of Millicent five years 
ago—” 

“Well, for that matter, an enlightened nation has decided 
that electrocution is the most humane way of removing its 
superfluous citizens,” suggested Carrados, mildly. ‘He is 
certainly an ingenious-minded gentleman. It is his misfor- 
tune that in Mr. Carlyle he was fated to be opposed by an 
even subtler brain—” 

“No, no! Really, Max!” protested the embarrassed 
gentleman. 

“Mr. Hollyer will be able to judge for himself when I tell 
him that it was Mr. Carlyle who first drew attention to the 
significance of the abandoned kite,” insisted Carrados, 
firmly. “Then, of course, its object became plain to me— 
as indeed to any one. For ten minutes, perhaps, a wire 
must be carried from the overhead line to the chestnut-tree. 
Creake has everything in his favor, but it is just within pos- 
sibility that the driver of an inopportune tram might notice 
the appendage. What of that? Why, for more than a 
week he has seen a derelict kite with its yards of trailing 
string hanging in the tree. A very calculating mind, Mr. 
Hollyer. It would be interesting to know what line of 
action Mr. Creake has mapped out for himself afterwards. 
I expect he has half a dozen artistic little touches up his 
sleeve. Possibly he would merely singe his wife’s hair, burn 
her feet with a red-hot poker, shiver the glass of the French 
window, and be content with that to let well alone. You 
see, lightning is so varied in its effects that whatever he did 
or did not do would be right. He is in the impregnable 
position of the body showing all the symptoms of death by 
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lightning shock and nothing else but lightning to account 
for it—a dilated eye, heart contracted in systole, bloodless 
lungs shrunk to a third the normal weight, and all the rest 
of it. When he has removed a few outward traces of his 
work Creake might quite safely ‘discover’ his dead wife 
and rush off for the nearest doctor. Or he may have decided 
to arrange a convincing alibi, and creep away, leaving the 
discovery to another. We shall never know; he will make 
no confession.” 

“T wish it was well over,” admitted Hollyer. “I’m not 
particularly jumpy, but this gives me a touch of the creeps.” 

“Three more hours at the worst, Lieutenant,” said Carra- 
dos, cheerfully. ‘‘Ah-ha, something is coming through now.” 

He went to the telephone and received a message from 
one quarter; then made another connection and talked a few 
minutes with some one else. 

“Everything working smoothly,” he remarked between 
times over his shoulder. ‘‘Your sister has gone to bed, 
Mr. Hollyer.” 

Then he turned to the house telephone and distributed 
his orders. 

“So we,” he concluded, “must get up.” 

By the time they were ready a large closed motor car 
was waiting. The lieutenant thought he recognized Parkin- 
son in the well-swathed form beside the driver, but there 
was no temptation to linger for a second on the steps. 
Already the stinging rain had lashed the drive into the 
semblance of a frothy estuary; all round the lightning 
jagged its course through the incessant tremulous glow of 
more distant lightning, while the thunder only ceased its 
muttering to turn at close quarters and crackle viciously. 

“One of the few things I regret missing,’ remarked Car- 
rados, tranquilly; “but I hear a good deal of color in it.” 

The car slushed its way down to the gate, lurched a little 
heavily across the dip into the road, and, steadying as it 
came upon the straight, began to hum contentedly alone the 
deserted highway. 

“We are not going direct?” suddenly inquired Hollyer, 
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after they had traveled perhaps half a dozen miles. The 
night was bewildering enough but he had the sailor’s gift 
for location. Gg 

“No; through Hunscott Green and then by a field path 
to the orchard at the back,” replied Carrados. “Keep a 
sharp look-out for the man with the lantern about here, 
Harris,” he called through the tube. 

“Something flashing just ahead, sir,” came the reply, 
and the car slowed down and stopped. 

Carrados dropped the near window as a man in glistening 
waterproof stepped from the shelter of a lich-gate and ap- 
proached. 

“Inspector Beedel, sir,” said the stranger, looking into 
the car. 

“Quite right, Inspector,” said Carrados. “Get in.” 

“T have a man with me, sir.” 

“We can find room for him as well.” 

“We are very wet.” 

“So shall we all be soon.” 

The lieutenant changed his seat and the two burly forms 
took places side by side. In less than five minutes the car 
stopped again, this time in a grassy country lane. 

“Now we have to face it,’ announced Carrados. ‘The 
inspector will show us the way.” 

The car slid round and disappeared into the night, while 
Beedel led the party to a stile in the hedge. A couple of 
fields brought them to the Brookbend boundary. There 
a figure stood out of the black foliage, exchanged a few 
words with their guide and piloted them along the shadows 
of the orchard to the back door of the house. 

“You will find a broken pane near the catch of the scul- 
lery window,” said the blind man. 

“Right, sir,” replied the inspector. “I have it. Now 
who goes through?” 

“Mr. Hollyer will open the door for us. I’m afraid you 
must take off your boots and all wet things, Lieutenant. 
We cannot risk a single spot inside.” 

They waited until the back door opened, then each one 
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divested himself in a similar manner and passed into the 
kitchen, where the remains of a fire still burned. The 
man from the orchard gathered together the discarded 
garments and disappeared again. 

Carrados turned to the lieutenant. 

“A rather delicate job for you now, Mr. Hollyer. I want 
you to go up to your sister, wake her, and get her into an- 
other room with as little fuss as possible. Tell her as much 
as you think fit and let her understand that her very life 
depends on absolute stillness when she is alone. Don’t be 
unduly hurried, but not a glimmer of a light, please.” 

Ten minutes passed by the measure of the battered old 
alarm on the dresser shelf before the young man returned. 

“T’ve had rather a time of it,” he reported, with a nervous 
laugh, “but I think it will be all right now. She is in the 
spare room.” 

“Then we will take our places. You and Parkinson 
come with me to the bedroom. Inspector, you have your 
own arrangements. Mr. Carlyle will be with you.” 

They dispersed silently about the house. Hollyer glanced 
apprehensively at the door of the spare room as they passed 
it, but within was as quiet as the grave. Their room lay 
at the other end of the passage. 

“You may as well take your place in the bed now, 
Hollyer,” directed Carrados when they were inside and the 
door closed. ‘Keep well down among the clothes. Creake 
has to get up on the balcony, you know, and he will prob- 
ably peep through the window, but he dare come no farther. 
Then when he begins to throw up stones slip on this dress- 
ing-gown of your sister’s. Ill tell you what to do after.” 

The next sixty minutes drew out into the longest hour 
that the lieutenant had ever known. Occasionally he heard 
a whisper pass between the two men who stood behind the 
window curtains, but he could see nothing. Then Carrados 
threw a guarded remark in his direction. 

“He is in the garden now.” 

Something scraped slightly against the outer wall. But 
the night was full of wilder sounds, and in the house the 
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furniture and the boards creaked and sprung between the 
yawling of the wind among the chimneys, the rattle of the 
thunder and the“pelting of the rain. It was a time to 
quicken the steadiest pulse, and when the crucial moment 
came, when a pebble suddenly rang against the pane with 
a sound that the tense waiting magnified into a shivering 
crash, Hollyer leapt from the bed on the instant. 

“Easy, easy,” warned Carrados, feelingly. ‘We will wait 
for another knock.” He passed something across. ‘Here 
is a rubber glove. I have cut the wire but you had better 
put it on. Stand just for a moment at the window, move 
the catch so that it can blow open a little, and drop im- 
mediately. Now.” . 

Another stone had rattled against the glass. For Hollyer 
to go through his part was the work merely of seconds, and 
with a few touches Carrados spread the dressing-gown to 
more effective disguise about the extended form. But an 
unforeseen and in the circumstances rather horrible interval 
followed, for Creake, in accordance with some detail of his 
never-revealed plan, continued to shower missile after missile 
against the panes until even the unimpressionable Parkinson 
shivered. 

“The last act,” whispered Carrados, a moment after the 
throwing had ceased. “He has gone round to the back. 
Keep as you are. We take cover now.” He pressed be- 
hind the arras of an extemporized wardrobe, and the spirit 
of emptiness and desolation seemed once more to reign over 
the lonely house. 

From half a dozen places of concealment ears were strain- 
ing to catch the first guiding sound. He moved very 
stealthily, burdened, perhaps, by some strange scruple in 
the presence of the tragedy that he had not feared to con- 
trive, paused for a moment at the bedroom door, then 
opened it very quietly, and in the fickle light read the con» 
summation of his hopes. 

“At last!” they heard the sharp whisper drawn from his 
relief. “At last!” 

He took another step and two shadows seemed to fall 
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upon him from behind, one on either side. With primitive 
instinct a cry of terror and surprise escaped him as he made 
a desperate movement to wrench himself free, and for a 
short second he almost succeeded in dragging one hand into 
a pocket. Then his wrists slowly came together and the 
handcuffs closed. 

“T am Inspector Beedel,”’ said the man on his right side. 
“You are charged with the attempted murder of your wife, 
Millicent Creake.” 

“You are mad,” retorted the miserable creature, falling 
into a desperate calmness. “She has been struck by 
lightning.” 

“No, you blackguard, she hasn’t,” wrathfully exclaimed 
his brother-in-law, jumping up. “Would you like to see 
bere? 

“T also have to warn you,” continued the inspector im- 
passively, “that anything you say may be used as evidence 
against you.” 

A startled cry from the farther end of the passage arrested 
their attention. 

“Mr. Carrados,” called Hollyer, “oh, come at once.” 

At the open door of the other bedroom stood the lieu- 
tenant, his eyes still turned towards something in the room 
beyond, a little empty bottle in his hand. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed tragically, with a sob, “with this 
beside her. Dead just when she would have been free of 
the brute.” 

The blind man passed into the room, sniffed the air, and 
laid a gentle hand on the pulseless heart. 

“Yes,” he replied. “That, Hollyer, does not always ap- 
peal to the woman, strange to say.” 


IN THE FOG * 
By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis 
I 

THE Grill is the club most difficult of access in the world. 
To be placed on its rolls distinguishes the new member as 
greatly as though he had received a vacant Garter or had 
been caricatured in ‘‘Vanity Fair.” 

Men who belong to the Grill Club never mention that 
fact. Ir you were to ask one of them which club he fre- 
quents, he will name all save that particular one. He is 
afraid if he told you he belonged to the Grill, that it would 
sound like boasting. 

The Grill Club dates back to the days when Shake- 
speare’s Theater stood on the present site of the Times 
office. It has a golden Grill which Charles the Second pre- 
sented to the Club, and the original manuscript of “Tom 
and Jerry in London,” which was bequeathed to it by Pierce 
Egan himself. The members, when they write letters at the 
Club, still use sand to blot the ink. 

The Grill enjoys the distinction of having blackballed, 
without political prejudice, a Prime Minister of each party. 
At the same sitting at which one of these fell, it elected, on 
account of his brogue and his bulls, Quiller, Q.C., who was 
then a penniless barrister. 

When Paul Preval, the French artist who came to Londor 
by royal command to paint a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales, was made an honorary member—only foreigners may 
be honorary members—he said, as he signed his first wine 
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card, “I would rather see my name on that, than on a 
picture in the Louvre.” 

At which Quiller remarked, “That is a devil of a com- 
pliment, because the only men who can read their names in 
the Louvre to-day have been dead fifty years.” 

On the night after the great fog of 1897 there were five 
members in the Club, four of them busy with supper and 
one reading in front of the fireplace. There is only one 
room to the Club, and one long table. At the far end of the 
room the fire of the grill glows red, and, when the fat falls, 
blazes into flame, and at the other there is a broad bow 
window of diamond panes, which looks down upon the 
street. The four men at the table were strangers to each 
other, but as they picked at the grilled bones, and sipped 
their Scotch and soda, they conversed with such charming 
animation that a visitor to the Club, which does not tolerate 
visitors, would have counted them as friends of long ac- 
quaintance, certainly not as Englishmen who had met for 
the first time, and without the form of an introduction. 
But it is the etiquette and tradition of the Grill, that who- 
ever enters it must speak with whomever he finds there. 
It is to enforce this rule that there is but one long table, 
and whether there are twenty men at it or two, the waiters, 
supporting the rule, will place them side by side. 

For this reason the four strangers at supper were seated 
together, with the candles grouped about them, and the 
long length of the table cutting a white path through the 
outer gloom. 

“T repeat,” said the gentleman with the black pearl stud, 
“that the days for romantic adventure and deeds of foolish 
daring have passed, and that the fault lies with ourselves. 
Voyages to the pole I do not catalogue as adventures. 
That African explorer, young Chetney, who turned up yes- 
terday after he was supposed to have died in Uganda, did 
nothing adventurous. He made maps and explored the 
sources of rivers. He was in constant danger, but the 
presence of danger does not constitute adventure. Were 
that so, the chemist who studies high explosives, or who 
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investigates deadly poisons, passes through adventures daily. 
No, ‘adventures are for the adventurous.’ But one ne 
longer ventures. The spirit of it has died of inertia. We 
are grown too practical, too just, above all, too sensible. 
In this room, for instance, members of this Club have, at 
the sword’s point, disputed the proper scanning of one of 
Pope’s couplets. Over so weighty a matter as spilled 
Burgundy on a gentleman’s cuff, ten men fought across this 
table, each with his rapier in one hand and a candle in the 
other. All ten were wounded. “he question of the spilled 
Burgundy concerned but two of them. The eight others 
engaged because they were men of ‘spirit.’ They were, 
indeed, the first gentlemen of the day. To-night, were you 
to spill Burgundy on my cuff, were you even to insult me 
grossly, these gentlemen would not consider it incumbent 
upon them to kill each other. They would separate us, and 
to-morrow morning appear as witnesses against us at Bow 
Street. We have here to-night, in the persons of Sir 
Andrew and myself, an illustration of how the ways have 
changed.” 

The men around the table turned and glanced toward 
the gentleman in front of the fireplace. He was an elderly 
and somewhat portly person, with a kindly, wrinkled 
countenance, which wore continually a smile of almost child- 
ish confidence and good-nature. It was a face which the 
illustrated prints had made intimately familiar. He held 
a book from him at arm’s-length, as if to adjust his eye- 
sight, and his brows were knit with interest. 

“Now, were this the eighteenth century,” continued the 
gentleman with the black pearl, “when Sir Andrew left 
the Club to-night I would have him bound and gagged and 
thrown into a sedan chair. The watch would not interfere, 
the passers-by would take to their heels, my hired bullies 
and ruffians would convey him to some lonely spot where we 
would guard him until morning. Nothing would come of 
it, except added reputation to myself as a gentleman of 
adventurous spirit, and possibly an essay in the Tatler, 
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with stars for names, entitled, let us say, ‘The Budget and 
the Baronet.’ ” 

“But to what end, sir?” inquired the youngest of the 
members. “And why Sir Andrew, of all persons—why 
should you select him for this adventure?” 

The gentleman with the black pearl shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Tt would prevent him speaking in the House to-night. 
The Navy Increase Bill,” he added gloomily. “It is a 
Government measure, and Sir Andrew speaks for it. And 
‘ so great is his influence and so large his following that if 
he does”—the gentleman laughed ruefully—“if he does, it 
will go through. Now, had I the spirit of our ancestors,” 
he exclaimed, “I would bring chloroform from the nearest 
chemist’s and drug him in that chair. I would tumble 
his unconscious form into a hansom cab, and hold him 
prisoner until daylight. If I did, I would save the British 
taxpayers the cost of five more battleships, many millions 
of pounds.” 

The gentlemen again turned, and surveyed the baronet 
with freshened interest. The honorary member of the Grill, 
whose accent already had betrayed him as an American, 
laughed softly. 

“To look at him now,” he said, “one would not guess 
he was deeply concerned with the affairs of state.” 

The other nodded silently. 

“He has not lifted his eyes from that book since we first 
entered,” added the youngest member. ‘He surely cannot 
mean to speak to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, he will speak,” muttered the one with the black 
pearl moodily. “During these last hours of the session the 
House sits late, but when the Navy bill comes up on its 
third reading he will be in his place—and he will pass it.” 

The fourth member, a stout and florid gentleman of a 
somewhat sporting appearance, in a short smoking-jacket 
and black tie, sighed enviously. 

“Fancy one of us being as cool as that, if he knéw he had 
to stand up within an hour and rattle off a speech in 
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Parliament. I'd be in a devil of a funk myself. And yet 
he is as keen over that book he’s reading as though he had 
nothing before htm until bedtime.” 

“Ves, see how eager he is,” whispered the youngest mem- 
ber. “He does not lift his eyes even now when he cuts the 
pages. It is probably an Admiralty Report, or some other 
weighty work of statistics which bears upon his speech.” 

The gentleman with the black pearl laughed morosely. 

“The weighty work in which the eminent statesman is so 
deeply engrossed,” he said, “is called ‘The Great Rand 
Robbery.’ It is a detective novel, for sale at all bookstalls.” 

The American raised his eyebrows in disbelief. 

“ “The Great Rand Robbery’?” he repeated incredulously. 
“What an odd taste!” 

“Tt is not a taste, it is his vice,” returned the gentlemar 
with the pearl stud. “It is his one dissipation. He is noted 
for it. You, as a stranger, could hardly be expected to 
know of this idiosyncrasy. Mr. Gladstone sought relaxation 
in the Greek poets, Sir Andrew finds his in Gaboriau. Since 
I have been a member of Parliament I have never seen him 
in the library without a shilling shocker in his hands. He 
brings them even into the sacred precincts of the House, and 
from the Government benches reads them concealed inside 
his hat. Once started on a tale of murder, robbery, and 
sudden death, nothing can tear him from it, not even the 
call of the division bell, nor of hunger, nor the prayers of 
the party Whip. He gave up his country house because 
when he journeyed to it in the train he would become so ab- 
sorbed in his detective stories that he was invariably carried 
past his station.’”” The member of Parliament twisted his 
pearl stud nervously, and bit at the edge of his mustache. 
“Tf it only were the first pages of ‘The Rand Robbery’ that 
he were reading,” he murmured bitterly, “instead of the 
last! With such another book as that, I swear I could hold 
him here until morning. There would be no need of chloro- 
form to keep him from the House.” 

The eyes of all were fastened upon Sir Andrew, and each 
saw with fascination that with his forefinger he was now 
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separating the last two pages of the book. The member 
of Parliament struck the table softly with his open palm. 

“T would give a hundred pounds,” he whispered, “if I 
could place in his hands at this moment a new story of 
Sherlock Holmes—a thousand pounds,” he added wildly— 
“five thousand pounds!” 

The American observed the speaker sharply, as though 
the words bore to him some special application, and then 
at an idea which apparently had but just come to him, 
smiled in great embarrassment. 

Sir Andrew ceased reading, but, as though still under the 
influence of the book, sat looking blankly into the open 
fire. For a brief space no one moved until the baronet 
withdrew his eyes and, with a sudden start of recollection, 
felt anxiously for his watch. He scanned its face eagerly, 
and scrambled to his feet. 

The voice of the American instantly broke the silence 
in a high, nervous accent. 

“And yet Sherlock Holmes himself,” he cried, “could not 
decipher the mystery which to-night baffles the police of 
London.” 

At these unexpected words, which carried in them some- 
thing of the tone of a challenge, the gentlemen about the 
table started as suddenly as though the American had fired 
a pistol in the air, and Sir Andrew halted abruptly and 
stood observing him with grave surprise. 

The gentleman with the black pearl was the first to 
recover. 

“Ves, yes,” he said eagerly, throwing himself across the 
table. ‘‘A mystery that baffles the police of London. I 
have heard nothing of it. Tell us at once, pray do—tell 
us at once.” 

The American flushed uncomfortably, and picked un- 
easily at the tablecloth. 

“No one but the police has heard of it,’ he murmured, 
“and they only through me, It is a remarkable crime, to 
which, unfortunately, I am the only person who *can bear 
witness. Because I am the only witness, I am, in spite 
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of my immunity as a diplomat, detained in London by the 
authorities of Scotland Yard. My name,” he said, inclining 
his head politely, “is Sears, Lieutenant Ripley Sears of the 
United States Navy, at present Naval Attaché to the Court 
of Russia. Had I not been detained to-day by the police 
I would have started this morning for Petersburg.” 

The gentleman with the black pearl interrupted with so 
pronounced an exclamation of excitement and delight that 
the American stammered and ceased speaking. 

“Do you hear, Sir Andrew?” cried the member of Parlia- 
ment jubilantly. ‘An American diplomat halted by our 
police because he is the only witness of a most remarkable 
crime—the most remarkable crime, I believe you said, sir,” 
he added, bending eagerly toward the naval officer, “which 
has occurred in London in many years.” 

The American moved his head in assent and glanced at 
the two other members. They were looking doubtfully at 
him, and the face of each showed that he was greatly per- 
plexed. 

Sir Andrew advanced to within the light of the candles 
and drew a chair toward him. 

“The crime must be exceptional indeed,’’ he said, “to 
justify the police in interfering with a representative of a 
friendly power. If I were not forced to leave at once, I 
should take the liberty of asking you to tell us the details.” 

The gentleman with the pearl pushed the chair toward 
Sir Andrew, and motioned him to be seated. 

“You cannot leave us now,” he exclaimed. “Mr. Sears 
is just about to tell us of this remarkable crime.” 

He nodded vigorously at the naval officer and the Ameri- 
can, after first glancing doubtfully toward the servants at 
the far end of the room, leaned forward across the table. 
The others drew their chairs nearer and bent toward him. 
The baronet glanced irresolutely at his watch, and with an 
exclamation of annoyance snapped down the lid. ‘They 
can wait,” he muttered. He seated himself quickly and 
nodded at Lieutenant Sears. 
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“Tf you will be so kind as to begin, sir,’ he said im- 
patiently. 

“Of course,” said the American, “you understand that 
I understand that I am speaking to gentlemen. The confi- 
dences of this Club are inviolate. Until the police give the 
facts to the public press, I must consider you my confed- 
erates. You have heard nothing, you know no one connected 
with this mystery. Even I must remain anonymous.” 

The gentlemen seated around him nodded gravely. 

“Of course,” the baronet assented with eagerness, 
course.” 

“We will refer to it,” said the gentleman with the black 
pearl, ‘as ‘The Story of the Naval Attaché.’ ” 

“T arrived in London two days ago,” said the American, 
“and I engaged a room at the Bath Hotel. I know very 
few people in London, and even the members of our Em- 
bassy were strangers to me. But in Hong Kong I had 
become great pals with an officer in your navy, who has 
since retired, and who is now living in a small house in 
Rutland Gardens opposite the Knightsbridge Barracks. I 
telegraphed him that I was in London, and yesterday morn- 
ing I received a most hearty invitation to dine with him 
the same evening at his house. He is a bachelor, so we 
dined alone and talked over all our old days on the Asiatic 
Station, and of the changes which had come to us since we 
had last met there. As I was leaving the next morning for 
my post at Petersburg, and had many letters to write, I 
told him, about ten o’clock, that I must get back to the 
hotel, and he sent out his servant to call a hansom. 

“For the next quarter of an hour, as we sat talking, we 
could hear the cab whistle sounding violently from the 
doorstep, but apparently with no result. 

“ “Tt cannot be that the cabmen are on strike,’ my friend 
said, as he rose and walked to the window. 

“He pulled back the curtains and at once called to me. 

“Vou have never seen a London fog, have you?’ he 
asked. ‘Well, come here. This is one of the Sest, or, 
rather, one of the worst, of them.’ I joined him at the 
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window, but I could see nothing. Had I not known that 
the house looked out upon the street I would have believed 
that I was facirfg a dead wall. I raised the sash and 
stretched out my head, but still I could see nothing. Even 
the light of the street lamps opposite, and in the upper 
windows of the barracks, had been smothered in the yellow 
mist. The lights of the room in which I stood penetrated 
the fog only to the distance of a few inches from my eyes. 

“Below me the servant was still sounding his whistle, 
but I could afford to wait no longer, and told my friend 
that I would try and find the way to my hotel on foot. 
He objected, but the letters I had to write were for the 
Navy Department, and, besides, I had always heard that 
to be out in a London fog was the most wonderful ex- 
perience, and I was curious to investigate one for myself. 

“My friend went with me to his front door, and laid down 
a course for me to follow. I was first to walk straight 
across the street to the brick wall of the Knightsbridge 
Barracks. I was then to feel my way along the wall until 
I came to a row of houses set back from the sidewalk. They 
would bring me to a cross street. On the other side of this 
street was a row of shops which I was to follow until they 
joined the iron railings of Hyde Park. I was to keep to 
the railings until I reached the gates at Hyde Park Corner, 
where I was to lay a diagonal course across Piccadilly, and 
tack in toward the railings of Green Park. At the end of 
these railings, going east, I would find the Walsingham, 
and my own hotel. 

“To a sailor the course did not seem difficult, so I bade 
my friend good-night and walked forward until my feet 
touched the paving. I continued upon it until I reached the 
curbing of the sidewalk. A few steps further, and my hands 
struck the wall of the barracks. I turned in the direction 
from which I had just come, and saw a square of faint 
light cut in the yellow fog. I shouted ‘All right,’ and the 
voice of my friend answered, ‘Good luck to you.’ The light 
from his open door disappeared with a bang, and I was left 
alone in a dripping, yellow darkness. I have been in the 
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Navy for ten years, but I have never known such a fog 
as that of last night, not even among the icebergs of Behring 
Sea. There one at least could see the light of the binnacle, 
but last night I could not even distinguish the hand by 
which I guided myself along the barrack wall. At sea a fog 
is a natural phenomenon. It is as familiar as the rainbow 
which follows a storm, it is as proper that a fog should 
spread upon the waters. as that steam shall rise from a 
kettle. But a fog which springs from the paved streets, that 
rolls between solid house-fronts, that forces cabs to move 
at half-speed, that drowns policemen and extinguishes the 
electric lights of the music hall, that to me is incompre- 
hensible. It is as out of place as a tidal wave on Broad- 
way. 
“As I felt my way along the wall, I encountered other 
men who were coming from the opposite direction, and each 
time when we hailed each other I stepped away from the 
wall to make room for them to pass. But the third time I 
did this, when I reached out my hand, the wall had dis- 
appeared, and the further I moved to find it the further I 
seemed to be sinking into space. I had the unpleasant 
conviction that at any moment I might step over a preci- 
pice. Since I had set out I had heard no traffic in the street, 
and now, although I listened some minutes, I could only 
distinguish the occasional footfalls of pedestrians. Several 
times I called aloud, and once a jocular gentleman answered 
me, but only to ask me where I thought he was, and then 
even he was swallowed up in the silence. Just above me 
I could make out a jet of gas which I guessed came from a 
street lamp, and I moved over to that, and, while I tried to 
recover my bearings, kept my hand on the iron post. Ex- 
cept for this flicker of gas, no larger than the tip of my 
finger, I could distinguish nothing about me. For the 
rest, the mist hung between me and the world like a damp 
and heavy blanket. 

“T could hear voices, but I could not tell frog, whence 
they came, and the scrape of a foot moving cautiously, or 
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a muffled cry as some one stumbled, were the only sounds 
that reached me. 

“T decided that until some one took me in tow I had 
best remain where I was, and it must have been for ten 
minutes that I waited by the lamp, straining my ears and 
hailing distant footfalls. In a house near me some people 
were dancing to the music of a Hungarian band. I even 
fancied I could hear the windows shake to the rhythm of 
their feet, but I could not make out from which part of the 
compass the sounds came. And sometimes, as the music 
rose, it seemed close at my hand, and again, to be floating 
high in the air above my head. Although I was surrounded 
by thousands of householders, I was as completely lost as 
though I had been set down by night in the Sahara Desert. 
There seemed to be no reason in waiting longer for an escort, 
so I again set out, and at once bumped against a low iron 
fence. At first I believed this to be an area railing, but on 
following it I found that it stretched for a long distance, 
and that it was pierced at regular intervals with gates. I 
was standing uncertainly with my hand on one of these 
when a square of light suddenly opened in the night, and in 
it I saw, as you see a picture thrown by a biograph in a 
darkened theater, a young gentleman in evening dress, and 
back of him the lights of a hall. I guessed from its eleva- 
tion and distance from the sidewalk that this light must 
come from the door of a house set back from the street, and 
I determined to approach it and ask the young man to tell 
me where I was. But in fumbling with the lock of the gate 
I instinctively bent my head, and when I raised it again 
the door had partly closed, leaving only a narrow shaft of 
light. Whether the young man had reéntered the house, or 
had left it I could not tell, but I hastened to open the gate, 
and as I stepped forward I found myself upon an asphalt 
walk. At the same instant there was a sound of quick steps 
upon the path, and some one rushed past me. I called to 
him, but he made no reply, and I heard the gate click and 
the footsteps hurrying away upon the sidewalk. 

“Under other circumstances the young man’s rudeness, 
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and his recklessness in dashing so hurriedly through the 
mist, would have struck me as peculiar, but everything was 
so disterted by the fog that at the moment I did not con- 
sider it. The door was still as he had left it, partly open. 
J went up the path, and, after much fumbling, found the 
knob of the door-bell and gave it a sharp pull. The bell 
answered me from a great depth and distance, but no move- 
ment followed from inside the house, and although I pulled 
the bell again and again I could hear nothing save the drip- 
ping of the mist about me. I was anxious to be on my way, 
but unless I knew where I was going there was little chance 
of my making any speed, and I was determined that until 
1 learned my bearings I would not venture back into the fog. 
So I pushed the door open and stepped into the house. 

“T found myself in a long and narrow hall, upon which 
doors opened from either side. At the end of the hall was 
a staircase with a balustrade which ended in a sweeping 
curve. The balustrade was covered with heavy Persian 
rugs, and the walls of the hall were also hung with them. 
The door on my left was closed, but the one nearer me on 
the right was open, and as I stepped opposite to it I saw 
that it was a sort of reception or waiting-room, and that 
it was empty. The door below it was also open, and with 
the idea that I would surely find some one there, I walked 
on up the hall. I was in evening dress, and I felt I did not 
look like a burglar, so I had no great fear that, should I 
encounter one of the inmates of the house, he would shoot 
me on sight. The second door in the hall opened into a 
dining-room. This was also empty. One person had been 
dining at the table, but the cloth had not been cleared away, 
and a flickering candle showed half-filled wineglasses and 
the ashes of cigarettes. The greater part of the room was 
in complete darkness. 

“By this time I had grown conscious of the fact that I 
was wandering about in a strange house, and that, ap- 
parently, I was alone in it. The silence of the place began 
to try my nerves, and in a sudden, unexplainable panic I 
started for the open street. But as I turned, I saw a man 
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sitting on a bench, which the curve of the balustrade had 
hidden from me. His eyes were shut, and he was sleeping 
soundly. s 

“The moment before I had been bewildered because I 
could see no one, but at sight of this man I was much more 
bewildered. 

“He was a very large man, a giant in height, with long 
yellow hair which hung below his shoulders. He was 
dressed in a red silk shirt that was belted at the waist and 
hung outside black velvet trousers which, in turn, were 
stuffed into high black boots. I recognized the costume 
at once as that of a Russian servant, but what a Russian 
servant in his native livery could be doing in a private 
house in Knightsbridge was incomprehensible. 

“T advanced and touched the man on the shoulder, and 
after an effort he awoke, and, on seeing me, sprang to his 
feet and began bowing rapidly and making deprecatory ges- 
tures. I had picked up enough Russian in Petersburg to 
make out that the man was apologizing for having fallen 
asleep, and I also was able to explain to him that I desired 
to see his master. ‘ 

“He nodded vigorously, and said, ‘Will the Excellency 
come this way? The Princess is here.’ 

“T distinctly made out the word ‘princess,’ and I was a 
good deal embarrassed. I had thought it would be easy 
enough to explain my intrusion to a man, but how a woman 
would look at it was another matter, and as I followed him 
down the hall I was somewhat puzzled. 

“As we advanced, he noticed that the front door was 
standing open, and with an exclamation of surprise, hastened 
toward it and closed it. Then he rapped twice on the 
door of what was apparently the drawing-room. ‘There was 
no reply to his knock, and he tapped again, and then 
timidly, and cringing subserviently, opened the door and 
stepped inside. He withdrew himself at once and stared 
stupidly at me, shaking his head. 

““<She is not there,’ he said. He stood for a moment 
gazing blankly through the open door, and then hastened 
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toward the dining-room. The solitary candle which still 
burned there seemed to assure him that the room also was 
empty. He came back and bowed me toward the drawing- 
room. ‘She is above,’ he said; ‘I will inform the Princess 
of the Excellency’s presence.’ 

“Before I could stop him he had turned and was run- 
ning up the staircase, leaving me alone at the open door 
of the drawing-room. I decided that the adventure had 
gone quite far enough, and if I had been able to explain to 
the Russian that I had lost my way in the fog, and only 
wanted to get back into the street again, I would have left 
the house on the instant. 

“Of course, when I first rang the bell of the house I 
had no other expectation than that it would be answered by 
a parlor-maid who would direct me on my way. I certainly 
could not then foresee that I would disturb a Russian prin- 
cess in her boudoir, or that I might be thrown out by her 
athletic bodyguard. Still, J thought I ought not now to 
leave the house without making some apology, and, if the 
worst should come, I could show my card. They could 
hardly believe that a member of an Embassy had any de- 
signs upon the hatrack. 

“The room in which I stood was dimly lighted, but I 
could see that, like the hall, it was hung with heavy Persian 
rugs. The corners were filled with palms, and there was the 
unmistakable odor in the air of Russian cigarettes, and 
strange, dry scents that carried me back to the bazaars of 
Vladivostok. Near the front windows was a grand piano, 
and at the other end of the room a heavily carved screen 
of some black wood, picked out with ivory. The screen 
was overhung with a canopy of silken draperies, and formed 
a sort of alcove. In front of the alcove was spread the 
white skin of a polar bear, and set on that was one of those 
low Turkish coffee tables. It held a lighted spirit-lamp 
and two gold coffee cups. I had heard no movement from 
above stairs, and it must have been fully three minutes that 
I stood waiting, noting these details of the room anf wonder- 
ing at the delay, and at the strange silence. 
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“And then, suddenly, as my eye grew more used to the 
half-light, I saw, projecting from behind the screen as 
though it were ‘stretched along the back of a divan, the 
hand of a man and the lower part of his arm. I was as 
startled as though I had come across a footprint on a de- 
serted island. Evidently the man had been sitting there 
since I had come into the room, even since I had entered 
the house, and he had heard the servant knocking upon the 
door. Why he had not declared himself I could not under- 
stand, but I supposed that possibly he was a guest, with no 
reason to interest himself in the Princess’s other visitors, or 
perhaps, for some reason, he did not wish to be observed. 
I could see nothing of him except his hand, but I had an 
unpleasant feeling that he had been peering at me through 
the carving in the screen, and that he still was doing so. 
I moved my feet noisily on the floor and said tentatively, 
‘T beg your pardon.’ 

“There was no reply, and the hand did not stir. Ap- 
parently the man was bent upon ignoring me, but as all I 
wished was to apologize for my intrusion and to leave the 
house, I walked up to the alcove and peered around it. 
Inside the screen was a divan piled with cushions, and on 
the end of it nearer me the man was sitting. He was a 
young Englishman with light yellow hair and a deeply 
bronzed face. He was seated with his arms stretched out 
along the back of the divan, and with his head resting 
against a cushion. His attitude was one of complete ease. 
But his mouth had fallen open, and his eyes were set with 
an expression of utter horror. At the first glance I saw 
that he was quite dead. 

“For a flash of time I was too startled to act, but in the 
same flash I was convinced that the man had met his death 
from no accident, that he had not died through any ordinary 
failure of the laws of nature. The expression on his face 
was much too terrible to be misinterpreted. It spoke as 
eloquently as words. It told me that before the end had 
come he had watched his death approach and threaten 
him. 
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“T was so sure he had been murdered that I instinctively 
looked on the floor for the weapon, and, at the same mo- 
ment, out of concern for my own safety, quickly behind me; 
but the silence of the house continued unbroken. 

“T have seen a great number of dead men; I was on the 
Asiatic Station during the Japanese-Chinese war. I was 
in Port Arthur after the massacre. So a dead man, for 
the single reason that. he is dead, does not repel me, and, 
though I knew that there was no hope that this man was 
alive, still for decency’s sake, I felt his pulse, and while 
I kept my ears alert for any sound from the floors above 
me, I pulled open his shirt and placed my hand upon his 
heart. My fingers instantly touched upon the opening of a 
wound, and as I withdrew them I found them wet with 
blood. He was in evening dress, and in the wide bosom of 
his shirt I found a narrow slit, so narrow that in the dim 
light it was scarcely discernible. The wound was no wider 
than the smallest blade of a pocket-knife, but when I 
stripped the shirt away from the chest and left it bare, I 
found that the weapon, narrow as it was, had been long 
enough to reach his heart. There is no need to tell you how 
I felt as I stood by the body of this boy, for he was hardly 
older than a boy, or of the thoughts that came into my 
head. I was bitterly sorry for this stranger, bitterly in- 
dignant at his murderer, and, at the same time, selfishly 
concerned for my own safety and for the notoriety which 
I saw was sure to follow. My instinct was to leave the 
body where it lay, and to hide myself in the fog, but I also 
felt that since a succession of accidents had made me the 
only witness to a crime, my duty was to make myself a 
good witness and to assist to establish the facts of this 
murder. 

“That it might possibly be a suicide, and not a murder, 
did not disturb me for a moment. The fact that the weapon 
had disappeared, and the expression on the boy’s face were 
enough to convince, at least me, that he had had no hand 
in his own death. I judged it, therefore, of the® first im- 
portance to discover who was in the house, or, if they had 
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escaped from it, who had been in the house before I entered 
it. I had seen one man leave it; but all I could tell of him 
was that he was a young man, that he was in evening 
dress, and that he had fled in such haste that he had not 
stopped to close the door behind him. 

“The Russian servant I had found apparently asleep, 
and, unless he acted a part with supreme skill, he was a 
stupid and ignorant boor, and as innocent of the murder 
as myself. There was still the Russian princess whom he 
had expected to find, or had pretended to expect to find, in 
the same room with the murdered man. I judged that she 
must now be either upstairs with the servant, or that she 
had, without his knowledge, already fled from the house. 
When I recalled his apparently genuine surprise at not find- 
ing her in the drawing-room, this latter supposition seemed 
the more probable. Nevertheless, I decided that it was my 
duty to make a search, and after a second hurried look for 
the weapon among the cushions of the divan, and upon the 
floor, I cautiously crossed the hall and entered the dining- 
room. 

“The single candle was still flickering in the draft, and 
showed only the white cloth. The rest of the room was 
draped in shadows. I picked up the candle, and, lifting it 
high above my head moved around the corner of the table. 
Either my nerves were on such a stretch that no shock could 
strain them further, or my mind was inoculated to horrors, 
for I did not cry out at what I saw nor retreat from it. 
Immediately at my feet was the body of a beautiful woman, 
lying at full length upon the floor, her arms flung out on 
either side of her, and her white face and shoulders gleam- 
ing dully in the unsteady light of the candle. Around her 
throat was a great chain of diamonds, and the light played 
upon these and made them flash and blaze in tiny flames. 
But the woman who wore them was dead, and I was so 
certain as to how she had died that without an instant’s 
hesitation I dropped on my knees beside her and placed 
my hands above her heart. My fingers again touched the 
thin slit of a wound. I had no doubt in my mind but that 
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this was the Russian princess, and when I lowered the 
candle to her face I was assured that this was so. Her 
features showed the finest lines of both the Slav and the 
Jewess; the eyes were black, the hair blue-black and wonder- 
fully heavy, and her skin, even in death, was rich in color. 
She was a surpassingly beautiful woman. 

“T rose and tried to light another candle with the one 
I held, but I found that my hand was so unsteady that I 
could not keep the wicks together. It was my intention to 
again search for this strange dagger which had been used to 
kill both the English boy and the beautiful princess, but 
_ before I could light the second candle I heard footsteps 
descending the stairs, and the Russian servant appeared in 
the doorway. 

“My face was in darkness, or I am sure that at the sight 
of it he would have taken alarm, for at that moment I was 
not sure but that this man himself was the murderer. His 
own face was plainly visible to me in the light from the 
hall, and I could see that it wore an expression of dull be- 
wilderment. I stepped quickly toward him and took a firm 
hold upon his wrist. 

““She is not there,’ he said. ‘The Princess has gone. 
They have all gone.’ 

“Who have gone?’ I demanded. ‘Who else has been 
here?’ 

“<«The two Englishmen,’ he said. 

“What two Englishmen?’ I demanded. ‘What are their 
names?’ 

“The man now saw by my manner that some question of 
great moment hung upon his answer and he began to protest 
that he did not know the names of the visitors and that 
until that evening he had never seen them. 

“T guessed that it was my tone which frightened him, so 
I took my hand off his wrist and spoke less eagerly. 

““How long have they been here?’ I asked, ‘and when 
did they go?’ 3 

“He pointed behind him toward the drawing-room. 

“One sat there with the Princess,’ he said; ‘the other 
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came after I had placed the coffee in the drawing-room. 
The two Englishmen talked together and the Princess re- 
turned here to the table. She sat there in that chair, and 
I brought her cognac and cigarettes. Then I sat outside 
upon the bench. It was a feast day, and I had been drink- 
ing. Pardon, Excellency, but I fell asleep. When I woke, 
your Excellency was standing by me, but the Princess and 
the two Englishmen had gone. That is all I know.’ 

“T believed that the man was telling me the truth. His © 
fright had passed, and he was now apparently puzzled, but 
not alarmed. 

“ “You must remember the names of the Englishmen,’ I 
urged. ‘Try to think. When you announced them to the 
Princess what name did you give?’ 

“At this question he exclaimed with pleasure, and, beckon- 
ing to me, ran hurriedly down the hall and into the drawing- 
room. In the corner furthest from the screen was the piano, 
and on it was a silver tray. He picked this up and, smiling 
_ with pride at his own intelligence, pointed at two cards that 
lay upon it. I took them up and read the names engraved 
upon them.” ; 

The American paused abruptly, and glanced at the faces 
about him. “I read the names,” he repeated. He spoke 
with great reluctance. 

“€entinue!” cried the Baronet, sharply. 

“T read the names,” said the American with evident 
distaste, “and the family name of each was the same. 
They were the names of two brothers. One is well known 
to you. It is that of the African explorer of whom this 
gentleman was just speaking. I mean the Earl of Chetney. 
The other was the name of his brother, Lord Arthur Chet- 
ney.” 

The men at the table fell back as though a trap-door had 
fallen open at their feet. 

“Lord Chetney?” they exclaimed in chorus. They 
glanced at each other and back to the American with every 
expression of concern and disbelief. 

“Tt is impossible!” cried the Baronet. “Why, my dear 
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sir, young Chetney only arrived from Africa yesterday. It 
was so stated in the evening papers.” 

The jaw of the American set in a resolute square, and he 
pressed his lips together. 

“You are perfectly right, sir,” he said, “Lord Chetney did 
arrive in London yesterday morning, and yesterday night I 
found his dead body.” 

The youngest member present was the first to recover. 
He seemed much less concerned over the identity of the 
murdered man than at the interruption of the narrative. 

“Oh, please let him go on!” he cried. “What happened 
then? You say you found two visiting cards. How do you 
know which card was that of the murdered man?” 

The American, before he answered, waited until the 
chorus of exclamations had ceased. Then he continued as 
though he had not been interrupted. 

“The instant I read the names upon the cards,” he said, 
“T ran to the screen and, kneeling beside the dead man, 
began a search through his pockets. My hand at once fell 
upon a card-case, and I found on ali the cards it contained © 
the title of the Earl of Chetney. His watch and cigarette- 
case also bore his name. These evidences, and the fact 
of his bronzed skin, and that his cheek bones were worn with 
fever, convinced me that the dead man was the African 
explorer, and the boy who had fled past me in the night 
was Arthur, his younger brother. 

“YT was so intent upon my search that I had forgotten 
the servant, and I was still on my knees when I heard a cry 
behind me_ I turned, and saw the man gazing down at the 
body in abject horror. 

“Before I could rise, he gave another cry of terror, and, 
flinging himself into the hall, raced toward the door to the 
street I leaped after him, shouting to him to halt, but 
before I could reach the hall he had torn open the door, 
and I saw him spring out into the yellow fog. I cleared 
the steps in a jump and ran down the garden walk just as 
the gate clicked in front of me. I had it open on the in- 
stant, and, following the sound of the man’s footsteps, I 
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raced after him across the open street. He, also, could hear 
me, and he instantly stopped running, and there was abso- 
lute silence. He was so near that I almost fancied I could 
hear him panting, and I held my own breath to listen. But 
I could distinguish nothing but the dripping of the mist 
about us, and from far off the music of the Hungarian band, 
which I had heard when I first lost myself. 

“All I could see was the square of light from the door I 
had left open behind me, and a lamp in the hall beyond it 
flickering in the draft. But even as I watched it, the 
flame of the lamp was blown violently to and fro, and the 
door, caught in the same current of air, closed slowly. I 
knew if it shut I could not again enter the house, and I 
rushed madly toward it. I believe I even shouted out, as 
though it were something human which I could compel to 
obey me, and then I caught my foot against the curb and 
smashed into the sidewalk. When I rose to my feet I was 
dizzy and half stunned, and though I thought then that I 
was moving toward the door, I know now that I probably 
turned directly from it; for, as I groped about in the night, 
calling frantically for the police, my fingers touched nothing 
but the dripping fog, and the iron railings for which I 
sought seemed to have melted away. For many minutes 
I beat the mist with my arms like one at blind man’s buff, 
turning sharply in circles, cursing aloud at my stupidity 
and crying continually for help. At last a voice answered 
me from the fog, and I found myself held in the circle of a 
policeman’s lantern. 

“That is the end of my adventure. What I have to tell 
you now is what I learned from the police. 

“At the station-house to which the man guided me I 
related what you have just heard. I told them that the 
house they must at once find was one set back from the 
street within a radius of two hundred yards from the 
Knightsbridge Barracks, that within fifty yards of it some 
one was giving a dance to the music of a Hungarian band, 
and that the railings before it were as high as a man’s waist 
and filed to a point. With that to work upon, twenty men 
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were at once ordered out into the fog to search for the house, 
and Inspector Lyle himself was dispatched to the home of 
Lord Edam, Chetney’s father, with a warrant for Lord 
Arthur’s arrest. I was thanked and dismissed on my own 
recognizance. 

' “This morning, Inspector Lyle called on me, and from 
him I learned the police theory of the scene I have just 
described. 

“Apparently I had wandered very far in the fog, for up to 
noon to-day. the house had not been found, nor had they 
been able to arrest Lord Arthur. He did not return to 
his father’s house last night, and there is no trace of him; 
but from what the police knew of the past lives of the 
people I found in that lost house, they have evolved a 
theory, and their theory is that the murders were com- 
mitted by Lord Arthur. 

“The infatuation of his elder brother, Lord Chetney, 
for a Russian princess, so Inspector Lyle tells me, is well 
known to every one. About two years ago the Princess 
Zichy, as she calls herself, and he were constantly together, 
and Chetney informed his friends that they were about to 
be married. The woman was notorious in two continents, 
and when Lord Edam heard of his son’s infatuation he ap- 
pealed to the police for her record. 

“Tt is through his having applied to them that they know 
so much concerning her and her relations with the Chetneys. 
From the police Lord Edam learned that Madame Zichy 
had once been a spy in the employ of the Russian Third 
Section, but that lately she had been repudiated by her 
own government and was living by her wits, by blackmail, 
and by her beauty. Lord Edam laid this record before his 
son, but Chetney either knew it already or the woman 
persuaded him not to believe in it, and the father and son 
parted in great anger. Two days later the marquis altered 
his will, leaving all of his money to the younger brother, 
Arthur. 

“The title and some of the landed property he gould not 
keep from Chetney, but he swore if his son saw the woman 
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again that the will should stand as it was, and he would be 
left without a penny. 

“This was ab6éut eighteen months ago, when apparently 
Chetney tired of the Princess, and suddenly went off to 
shoot and explore in Central Africa. No word came from 
him, except that twice he was reported as having died of 
fever in the jungle, and finally two traders reached the coast 
who said they had seen his body. This was accepted by all 
as conclusive, and young Arthur was recognized as the heir 
to the Edam millions. On the strength of this supposition 
he at once began to borrow enormous sums from the money- 
lenders. This is of great importance, as the police believe 
it was these debts which drove him to the murder of his 
brother. Yesterday, as you know, Lord Chetney suddenly 
returned from the grave, and it was the fact that for two 
years he had been considered as dead which lent such im- 
portance to his return and which gave rise to those columns 
of detail concerning him which appeared in all the afternoon 
papers. But, obviously, during his absence he had not tired 
of the Princess Zichy, for we know that a few hours after 
he reached London he sought her out. His brother, who 
had also learned of his reappearance through the papers, 
probably suspected which would be the house he would first 
visit, and followed him there, arriving, so the Russian serv- 
ant tells us, while the two were at coffee in the drawing- 
room. The Princess, then, we also learn from the servant, 
withdrew to the dining-room, leaving the brothers together. 
What happened one can only guess. 

“Lord Arthur knew now that when it was discovered he 
was no longer the heir, the money-lenders would come down 
upon him. The police believe that he at once sought out his 
brother to beg for money to cover the post-obits, but that, 
considering the sum he needed was several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, Chetney refused to give it him. No 
one knew that Arthur had gone to seek out his brother. 
They were alone. It is possible, then, that in a passion of 
disappointment, and crazed with the disgrace which he saw 
before him, young Arthur made himself the heir beyond 
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further question. The death of his brother would have 
availed nothing if the woman remaincd alive. It is then 
possible that he crossed the hall, and with the same weapon 
which made him Lord Edam’s heir destroyed the solitary 
witness to the murder. The only other person who could 
have seen it was sleeping in a drunken stupor, to which 
fact undoubtedly he owed his life. And yet,’ concluded 
the Naval Attaché, leaning forward and marking each word 
with his finger, “Lord Arthur blundered fatally. In his 
haste he left the door of the house open, so giving access 
to the first passer-by, and he forgot that when he entered 
it he had handed his card to the servant. That piece of 
paper may yet send him to gallows. In the meantime 
he has disappeared completely, and somewhere, in one of 
the millions of streets of this great capital, in a locked and 
empty house, lies the body of his brother, and of the wo- 
man his brother loved, undiscovered, unburied, and with 
their murder unavenged.” 

In the discussion which followed the conclusion of the 
story of the Naval Attaché the gentleman with the pearl 
stud took no part. Instead, he arose, and, beckoning a serv- 
ant to a far corner of the room, whispered earnestly to him 
until a sudden movement on the part of Sir Andrew caused 
him to return hurriedly to the table. 

“There are several points in Mr. Sears’s story I want 
explained,” he cried. “Be seated, Sir Andrew,” he begged. 
“Let us have the opinion of an expert. I do not care what 
the police think, I want to know what you think.” 

But Sir Andrew rose reluctantly from his chair. 

“T should like nothing better than to discuss this,’ he 
said. “But it is most important that I proceed to the 
House. I should have been there some time ago.” He 
turned toward the servant and directed him to call a han- 
som. 

The gentleman with the pearl stud looked appealingly at 
the Naval Attaché. “There are surely many details that 
you have not told us,’ he urged. “Some you Have for- 
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The Baronet interrupted quickly. 

“T trust not,” he said, “for I could not possibly stop to 
hear them.” . # 

“The story is finished,” declared the Naval Attaché; 
“until Lord Arthur is arrested or the bodies are found there 
is nothing more to tell of either Chetney or the Princess 
Zichy.” 

“Of Lord Chetney perhaps not,” interrupted the sporting- 
looking gentleman with the black tie, “but there’ll always 
be something to tell of the Princess Zichy. I know enough 
stories about her to fill a book. She was a most remark- 
able woman.” The speaker dropped the end of his cigar 
into his coffee cup and, taking his case from his pocket, 
selected a fresh one. As he did so he laughed and held up 
the case that the others might see it. It was an ordinary 
cigar-case of well-worn pigskin, with a silver clasp. 

“The only time: I ever met her,” he said, “she tried to 
rob me of this.” 

The Baronet regarded him closely. 

“She tried to rob you?” he repeated. 

“Tried to rob me of this,” continued the gentleman in the 
black tie, ‘and of the Czarina’s diamonds.” His tone was 
one of mingled admiration and injury. 

“The Czarina’s diamonds!”’ exclaimed the Baronet. He 
glanced quickly and suspiciously at the speaker, and then 
at the others about the table. But their faces gave evidence 
of no other emotion than that of ordinary interest. 

“Yes, the Czarina’s diamonds,” repeated the man with 
the black tie. “It was a necklace of diamonds. I was told 
to take them to the Russian Ambassador in Paris who was 
to deliver them at Moscow. I am a Queen’s Messenger,” 
he added. 

“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Sir Andrew in a tone of relief. 
“And you say that this same Princess Zichy, one of the 
victims of this double murder, endeavored to rob you of— 
of—that cigar-case.” 

“And the Czarina’s diamonds,’ answered the Queen’s 
Messenger imperturbably. “It’s not much of a story, but 
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it gives you an idea of the woman’s character. The rob- 
bery took place between Paris and Marseilles.” 

The Baronet interrupted him with an abrupt movement. 
“No, no,” he cried, shaking his head in protest. “Do not 
tempt me. I really cannot listen. I must be at the House 
in ten minutes.” 

“T am sorry,” said the Queen’s Messenger. He turned 
to those seated about him. “I wonder if the other gentle- 
men—”’ he inquired tentatively. There was a chorus of 
polite murmurs, and the Queen’s Messenger, bowing his 
head in acknowledgment, took a preparatory sip from his 
glass. At the same moment the servant to whom the man 
with the black pearl had spoken, slipped a piece of paper 
into his hand. He glanced at it, frowned, and threw it 
under the table. 

The servant bowed to the Baronet. 

“Your hansom is waiting, Sir Andrew,” he said. 

“The necklace was worth twenty thousand pounds,” began 
the Queen’s Messenger. “It was a present from the Queen 
of England to celebrate—’ The Baronet gave an exclama- 
tion of angry annoyance. 

“Upon my word, this is most provoking,” he interrupted. 
“T really ought not to stay. But I certainly mean to hear 
this.” He turned irritably to the servant. ‘‘Tell the hansom 
to wait,’ he commanded, and, with an air of a boy who is 
playing truant, slipped guiltily into his chair. 

The gentleman with the black pearl smiled blandly, and 
rapped upon the table. 

“Order, gentlemen,” he said. “Order for the story of 
the Queen’s Messenger and the Czarina’s diamonds.”’ 


? 


II 


“THE necklace was a present from the Queen of England 
to the Czarina of Russia,” began the Queen’s Messenger. 
“Tt was to celebrate the occasion of the Czar’s coronation. 
Our Foreign Office knew that the Russian Ambassador in 
Paris was to proceed to Moscow for that ceremony, and I 
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was directed to go to Paris and turn over the necklace to 
him. But when I reached Paris I found he had not ex- 
pected me for a week later and was taking a few days’ 
vacation at Nice. His people asked me to leave the neck- 
lace with them at the Embassy, but I had been charged to 
get a receipt for it from the Ambassador himself, so I 
started at once for Nice. The fact that Monte Carlo is not 
two thousand miles from Nice may have had something to 
do with making me carry out my instructions so carefully. 

“Now, how the Princess Zichy came to find out about 
the necklace I don’t know, but I can guess. As you have 
just heard, she was at one time a spy in the service of the 
Russian government. And after they dismissed her she 
kept up her acquaintance with many of the Russian agents 
in London. It is probable that through one of them she 
learned that the necklace was to be sent to Moscow, and 
which one of the Queen’s Messengers had been detailed to 
take it there. Still, I doubt if even that knowledge would 
have helped her if she had not also known something which 
I supposed no one else in the world knew but myself and 
one other man. And, curiously enough, the other man was 
a Queen’s Messenger too, and a friend of mine. You must 
know that up to the time of this robbery I had always 
concealed my dispatches in a manner peculiarly my own. 
I got the idea from that play called ‘A Scrap of Paper.’ In 
it a man wants to hide a certain compromising document. 
He knows that all his rooms will be secretly searched for it, 
so he puts it in a torn envelope and sticks it up where any 
one can see it on his mantel shelf. The result is that the 
woman who is ransacking the house to find it looks in all the 
unlikely places, but passes over the scrap of paper that is 
just under her nose. Sometimes the papers and packages 
they give us to carry about Europe are of very great value, 
and sometimes they are special makes of cigarettes, and 
orders to court dressmakers. Sometimes we know what we 
are carrying and sometimes we do not. If it is a large sum 
of money or a treaty, they generally tell us. But, asa rule, 
we have no xnowledge of what the package contains; so, 
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to be on the safe side, we naturally take just as great care 
of it as though we knew it held the terms of an ultimatum 
or the crown jewels. As a rule, my confréres carry the 
official packages in a dispatch-box, which is just as obvious 
as a lady’s jewel bag in the hands of her maid. Every one 
knows they are carrying something of value. They put a 
Premium on dishonesty. Well, after I saw the ‘Scrap of 
Paper’ play, I determined to put the government valuables 
in the most unlikely place that any one would look for 
them. So I used to hide the documents they gave me inside 
my riding-boots, and small articles, such as money or 
jewels, I carried in an old cigar-case. After I took to using 
my case for that purpose I bought a new one, exactly 
like it, for my cigars. But to avoid mistakes, I had my 
initials placed on both sides of the new one, and the mo- 
ment I touched the case, even in the dark, I could tell which 
it was by the raised initials. 

“No one knew of this except the Queen’s Messenger of 
whom I spoke. We once left Paris together on the Orient 
Express. I was going to Constantinople and he was to stop 
off at Vienna. On the journey I told him of my peculiar 
way of hiding things and showed him my cigar-case. If I 
recollect rightly, on that trip it held the grand cross of St. 
Michael and St. George, which the Queen was sending to 
our Ambassador. The Messenger was very much enter- 
tained at my scheme, and some months later when he met 
the Princess he told her about it as an amusing story. Of 
course, he had no idea she was a Russian spy. He didn’t 
know anything at all about her, except that she was a very ' 
attractive woman. It was indiscreet but he could not pos- 
sibly have guessed that she could ever make any use of 
what he told her. 

“Later, after the robbery, I remembered that I had in- 
formed this young chap of my secret hiding-place, and 
when I saw him again I questioned him about it. He was 
greatly distressed, and said he had never seen the im- 
portance of the secret. He remembered he had told several 
people of it, and among others the Princess Zichy. In that 
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way I found out that it was she who had robbed me, and I 
know that from the moment I left London she was following 
me and that sHé knew then that the diamonds were con- 
cealed in my cigar-case. 

“My train for Nice left Paris at ten in the morning. 
When I travel at night I generally tell the Chef de gare that , 
I am a Queen’s Messenger, and he gives me a compart- 
ment to myself, but in the daytime I take whatever offers. 
On this morning I had found an empty compartment, and 
I had tipped the guard to keep every one else out, not from 
any fear of losing the diamonds, but because I wanted to 
smoke. He had locked the door, and as the last bell had 
rung I supposed I was to travel alone, so I began to arrange 
my traps and make myself comfortable. The diamonds in 
the cigar-case were in the inside pocket of my waistcoat, 
and as they made a bulky package, I took them out, intend- 
ing to put them in my hand bag. It is a small satchel like 
a bookmaker’s, or those hand bags that couriers carry. I 
wear it slung from a strap across my shoulder, and, no 
matter whether I am sitting or walking, it never leaves me. 

“T took the cigar-case which held the necklace from my 
inside pocket and the case which held the cigars out of 
the satchel, and while I was searching through it for a box 
of matches I laid the two cases beside me on the seat. 

“At that moment the train started, but at the same 
instant there was a rattle at the lock of the compartment, 
and a couple of porters lifted and shoved a woman through 
the door, and hurled her rugs and umbrellas in after her. 

“TInstinctively I reached for the diamonds. I shoved them 
quickly into the satchel and, pushing them far down to 
the bottom of the bag, snapped the spring lock. Then 
I put the cigars in the pocket of my coat, but with the 
thought that now that I had a woman as a traveling com- 
panion I would probably not be allowed to enjoy them. 

“One of her pieces of luggage had fatien at my feet, and 
a roll of rugs had landed at my side. I thought if I hid 
the fact that the lady was not welcome, and at once en- 
deavored to be civil, she might permit me to smoke. So 
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I picked her hand bag off the floor and asked her where 
I might place it. 

“As I spoke I looked at her for the first time, and saw 
that she was a most remarkably handsome woman. 

“She smiled charmingly and begged me not to disturb 
myself. Then she arranged her own things about her, and, 
opening her dressing-bag, took out a gold cigarette case. 

“ “Do you object to smoke?’ she asked. 

“T laughed and assured her I had been in great terror 
lest she might object to it herself. 

“ “Tf you like cigarettes,’ she said, ‘will you try some 
of these? They are rolled especially for my husband in 
Russia, and they are supposed to be very good.’ 

“T thanked her, and took one from her case, and I 
found it so much better than my own that I continued te 
smoke her cigarettes throughout the rest of the journey. 
I must say that we got on very well. I judged from the 
coronet on her cigarette-case, and from her manner, which 
was quite as well bred as that of any woman I ever met, 
that she was some one of importance, and though she 
seemed almost too good looking to be respectable, I de- 
termined that she was some grande dame who was so 
assured of her position that she could afford to be un- 
conventional. At first she read her novel, and then she 
made some comment on the scenery, and finally we began 
to discuss the current politics of the Continent. She talked 
of all the cities in Europe, and seemed to know every one 
worth knowing. But she volunteered nothing about her- 
self except that she frequently made use of the expression, 
‘When my husband was stationed at Vienna,’ or ‘When my 
husband was promoted to Rome.’ Once she said to me, 
‘I have often seen you at Monte Carlo. I saw you when 
you won the pigeon championship.’ I told her that I was 
not a pigeon shot, and she gave a little start of surprise. 
‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘I thought you were 
Morton Hamilton, the English champion.’ As a matter 
of fact, I do look like Hamilton, but I know now that 
her object was to make me think that she had no idea as 
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to who I really was. She needn’t have acted at ali, for 
1 certainly had no suspicions of her, and was only too 
pleased to have*$o charming a companion. 

“The one thing that should have made me suspicious 
was the fact that at every station she made some trivial 
excuse to get me out of the compartment. She pretended 
that her maid was traveling back of us in one of the sec- 
ond-class carriages, and kept saying she could not imagine 
why the woman did not come to look after her, and if the 
maid did not turn up at the next stop, would I be so very 
kind as to get out and bring her whatever it was she 
pretended she wanted. 

“T had taken my dressing-case from the rack to get out 
a novel, and had left it on the seat opposite to mine, and 
at the end of the compartment farthest from her. And 
once when I came back from buying her a cup of chocolate, 
or from some other fool errand, I found her standing at my 
end of the compartment with both hands on the dressing- 
bag. She looked at me without so much as winking an eye, 
and shoved the case carefully into a corner. ‘Your bag 
slipped off on the floor,’ she said. ‘If you’ve got any 
bottles in it, you had better look and see that they’re not 
broken.’ 

“And I give you my word, I was such an ass that I did 
open the case and looked all through it. She must have 
thought I was a Juggins. I get hot all over whenever I re- 
member it. But in spite of my dullness, and her cleverness, 
she couldn’t gain anything by sending me away, because 
what she wanted was in the hand bag and every time she 
sent me away the hand bag went with me. 

“After the incident of the dressing-case her manner 
changed. Either in my absence she had had time to look 
through it, or, when I was examining it for broken bottles, 
she had seen everything it held. 

“From that moment she must have been certain that the 
cigar-case, in which she knew I carried the diamonds, was 
in the bag that was fastened to my body; and from that 
time on she probably was plotting how to get it from me. 
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“Fer anxiety became most apparent. She dropped the 
ereat lady manner, and her charming condescension went 
with it. She ceased talking, and, when I spoke, answered 
me irritably, or at random. No doubt her mind was en- 
tirely occupied with her plan. The end of our journey was 
drawing rapidly nearer, and her time for action was being 
cut down with the speed of the express train. Even I, un- 
suspicious as I was, noticed that something was very wrong 
with her. I really believe that before we reached Marseilles 
if I had not, through my own stupidity, given her the chance 
she wanted, she might have stuck a knife in me and rolled 
me out on the rails. But as it was, I only thought that 
the long journey had tired her. I suggested that it was 
a very trying trip, and asked her if she would allow me 
to offer her some of my cognac. 

“She thanked me and said, ‘No,’ and then suddenly her 
eyes lighted, and she exclaimed, ‘Yes, thank you, if you 
will be so kind.’ 

“My flask was in the hand bag, and I placed it on my 
lap and with my thumb slipped back the catch. As I 
keep my tickets and railroad guide in the bag, I am so con- 
stantly opening it that I never bother to lock it, and the 
fact that it is strapped to me has always been sufficient 
protection. But I can appreciate now what a satisfaction, 
and what a torment too, it must have been to that woman 
when she saw that the bag opened without a key. 

“While we were crossing the mountains I had felt rather 
chilly and had been wearing a light racing coat. But after 
the lamps were lighted the compartment became very hot 
and stuffy, and I found the coat uncomfortable. So I 
stood up, and, after first slipping the strap of the bag 
over my head, I placed the bag in the seat next me and 
pulled off the racing coat. I don’t blame myself for being 
careless; the bag was still within reach of my hand, and 
nothing would have happened if at that exact moment the 
train had not stopped at Arles. It was the combmation of 
my removing the bag and our entering the station at the 
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same instant which gave the Princess Zichy the chance she 
wanted to rob me. 

“T needn’t say that she was clever enough to take it. 
The train ran into the station at full speed and came to a 
sudden stop. I had just thrown my coat into the rack, and 
had reached out my hand for the bag. In another instant 
I would have had the strap around my shoulder. But at 
that moment the Princess threw open the door of the com- 
partment and beckoned wildly at the people on the plat- 
form. ‘Natalie!’ she called, ‘Natalie! here I am. Come 
here! This way!’ She turned upon me in the greatest ex- 
citement. ‘My maid’ she cried. ‘She is looking for me. 
She passed the window without seeing me. Go, please, and 
bring her back.’ She continued pointing out of the door and 
beckoning me with her other hand. There certainly was 
something about that woman’s tone which made one jump. 
When she was giving orders you had no chance to think 
of anything else. So I rushed out on my errand of mercy, 
and then rushed back again to ask what the maid looked 
like. 

“Tn black,’ she answered, rising and blocking the door 
of the compartment. ‘All in black, with a bonnet!’ 

“The train waited three minutes at Arles, and in that 
time I suppose I must have rushed up to over twenty 
women and asked, ‘Are you Natalie?’ The only reason I 
wasn’t punched with an umbrella or handed over to the 
police was that they probably thought I was crazy. 

“When I jumped back into the compartment the Prin- 
cess was seated where I had left her, but her eyes were 
burning with happiness. She placed her hand on my arm 
almost affectionately, and said in a hysterical way, ‘You 
are very kind to me. I am so sorry to have troubled you.’ 

“T protested that every woman on the platform was 
dressed in black. 

“‘Tndeed I am so sorry,’ she said, laughing; and she 
continued to laugh until she began to breathe so quickly 
that I thought she was going to faint. 

“T can see now that the last part of that journey must 
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have been 2 terrible half hour for her. She had the 
cigar-case safe enough, but she knew that she herself was 
not safe. She understood if I were to open my bag, even 
at the last minute, and miss the case, I would know posi- 
tively that she had taken it. I had placed the diamonds 
in the bag at the very moment she entered the compartment, 
and no one but our two selves had occupied it since. She 
knew that when we reached Marseilles she would either 
be twenty thousand pounds richer than when she left Paris, 
or that she would go to jail. That was the situation as 
she must have read it, and I don’t envy her her state of 
mind during that last half hour. It must have been hell. 
“T saw that something was wrong, and in my innocence 
I even wondered if possibly my cognac had not been a little 
too strong. For she suddenly developed into a most bril- 
liant conversationalist, and applauded and laughed at every- 
thing I said, and fired off questions at me like a machine 
gun, so that I had no time to think of anything but of what 
she was saying. Whenever I stirred she stopped her chat- 
tering and leaned toward me, and watched me like a cat 
over a mouse-hole. I wondered how I could have con- 
sidered her an agreeable traveling companion. I thought 
I would have preferred to be locked in with a lunatic. I 
don’t like to think how she would have acted if I had made 
a move to examine the bag, but as I had it safely strapped 
around me again, I did not open it, and I reached Mar- 
seilles alive. As we drew into the station she shook hands 
with me and grinned at me like a Cheshire cat. 
““T cannot tell you,’ she said, ‘how much I have to 
thank you for.’ What do you think of that for impudence? 
“T offered to put her in a carriage, but she said she 
must find Natalie, and that she hoped we would meet 
again at the hotel. So I drove off by myself, wondering 
who she was, and whether Natalie was not her keeper. 
“T had to wait several hours for the train to Nice, and 
as I wanted to stroll around the city I thought I had 
better put the diamonds in the safe of the hotel. As soon 
as I reached my room I locked the door, placed the hand 
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bag on the table and opened it. I felt among the things 
at the top of it, but failed to touch the cigar-case. I 
shoved my hand in deeper, and stirred the things about, 
but still I did not reach it. A cold wave swept down my 
spine, and a sort of emptiness came to the pit of my 
stomach. Then I turned red-hot, and the sweat sprung 
out all over me. I wet my lips with my tongue, and said 
to myself, ‘Don’t be an ass. Pull yourself together, pull 
yourself together. Take the things out, one at a time. 
It’s there, of course it’s there. Don’t be an ass.’ 

“So I put a brake on’ my nerves and began very care- 
fully to pick out the things one by one, but after another 
second I could not stand it, and I rushed across the 
room and threw out everything on the bed. But the 
diamonds were not among them. I pulled the things 
about and tore them open and shuffled and rearranged and 
sorted them, but it was no use. The cigar-case was gone. 
I threw everything in the dressing-case out on the floor, 
although I knew it was useless to look for it there. I knew 
that I had put it in the bag. I sat down and tried to 
think. I remembered I had put it in the satchel at Paris 
just as that woman had entered the compartment, and 


I had been alone with her ever since, so it was she who © 


had robbed me. But how? It had never left my shoulder. 
And then I remembered that it had—that I had taken it 
off when I had changed my coat and for the few moments 
that I was searching for Natalie. I remembered that the 
woman had sent me on that goose chase, and that at every 
other station she had tried to get rid of me on some fool 
errand. 

“J gave a roar like a mad bull, and I jumped down the 
stairs six steps at a time. 

“T demanded at the office if a distinguished lady of title, 
possibly a Russian, had just entered the hotel. 

“As I expected, she had not. I sprang into a cab and 
inquired at two other hotels, and then I saw the folly of 
trying to catch her without outside help, and I ordered 
the fellow to gallop to the office of the Chief of Police. I 
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told my story, and the ass in charge asked me to calm my- 
self, and wanted to take notes. I told him this was no 
time for taking notes, but for doing something. He got 
wrathy at that, and I demanded to be taken at once to his 
Chief. The Chief, he said, was very busy, and could not 
see me. So I showed him my silver greyhound. In eleven 
years I had never used it but once before. I stated in 
pretty vigorous language that I was a Queen’s Messenger, 
and that if the Chief of Police did not see me instantly 
he would lose his official head. At that the fellow jumped 
off his high horse and ran with me to his Chief,—a smart 
young chap, a colonel in the army, and a very intelligent 
man. 

“T explained that I had been robbed in a French railway 
carriage of a diamond necklace belonging to the Queen of 
England, which her Majesty was sending as a present to 
the Czarina of Russia. I pointed out to him that if he 
succeeded in capturing the thief he would be made for 
life, and would receive the gratitude of three great powers. 

“He wasn’t the sort that thinks second thoughts are 
best. He saw Russian and French decorations sprouting 
all over his chest, and he hit a bell, and pressed buttons, 
and yelled out orders like the captain of a penny steamer 
in a fog. He sent her description to all the city gates, and 
ordered all cabmen and railway porters to search all trains 
leaving Marseilles. He ordered all passengers on out- 
going vessels to be examined, and telegraphed the pro- 
prietors of every hotel and pension to send nim a complete 
list of their guests within the hour. While I was standing 
there he must have given at least a hundred orders, and 
sent out enough commissaires, sergeants de ville, gendarmes, 
bicycle police, and plainclothes Johnnies to have captured 
the entire German army. When they had gone he assured 
me that the woman was as good as arrested already. In- 
deed, officially, she was arrested; for she had no more 
chance of escape from Marseilles than from the Chateau 
D’f. * 

“He told me to return to my hotel and possess my soul 
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in peace. Within an hour he assured me he would ac- 
quaint me with her arrest. 

“TY thanked him, and complimented him on his energy, 
and left him. But I didn’t share in his confidence. I 
felt that she was a very clever woman, and a match for 
any and all of us. It was all very well for him to be 
jubilant. He had not lost the diamonds, and had every- 
thing to gain if he found them; while I, even if he did 
recover the necklace, would only be where I was before 
I lost them, and if he did not recover it I was a ruined man. 
It was an awful facer for me. I had always prided myself 
on my record. In eleven years I had never mislaid an 
envelope, nor missed taking the first train. And now 
I had failed in the most important mission that had ever 
been intrusted to me. And it wasn’t a thing that could 
be hushed up, either. It was too conspicuous, too spectacu- 
lar. It was sure to invite the widest notoriety. I saw 
myself ridiculed all over the Continent, and perhaps dis- 
missed, even suspected of having taken the thing myself, 

“T was walking in front of a lighted café, and I felt so 
sick and miserable that I stopped for a pick-me-up. Then 
I considered that if I took one drink I would probably, in 
my present state of mind, not want to stop under twenty, 
and I decided I had better leave it alone. But my nerves 
were jumping like a frightened rabbit, and I felt I‘must 
have something to quiet them, or I would go crazy. I 
reached for my cigarette-case, but a cigarette seemed 
hardly adequate, so I put it back again and took out this 
cigar-case, in which I keep only the strongest and blackest 
cigars. I opened it and stuck in my fingers, but instead 
of a cigar they touched on a thin leather envelope. My 
heart stood perfectly still. I did not dare to look, but I 
dug my finger nails into the leather and I felt layers of 
thin paper, then a layer of cotton, and then they scratched 
on the facets of the Czarina’s diamonds! 

“JT stumbled as though I had been hit in the face, and 
fell back into one of the chairs on the sidewalk. I tore 
off the wrappings and spread out the diamonds on the café 
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table; I could not believe they were real. I twisted the 
necklace between my fingers and crushed it between my 
palms and tossed it up in the air. I believe I almost kissed 
it. The women in the café stood up on the chairs to see 
better, and laughed and screamed, and the people crowded 
so close around me that the waiters had to form a body- 
guard. The proprietor thought there was a fight, and 
called for the police. I was so happy I didn’t care. I 
laughed, too, and gave the proprietor a five-pound note, 
and told him to stand every one a drink. Then I tumbled 
into a fiacre and galloped off to my friend the Chief of 
Police. I felt very sorry for him. He had been so 
happy at the chance I gave him, and he was sure to be 
disappointed when he jearned I had sent him off on a false 
alarm. 

“But now that I had found the necklace, I did not want 
him to find the woman. Indeed, I was most anxious that 
she should get clear away, for if she were caught the truth 
would come out, and I was likely to get a sharp reprimand, 
and sure to be laughed at. 

“T could see now how it had happened. In my haste to 
hide the diamonds when the woman was hustled into the 
carriage, I had shoved the cigars into the satchel, and the 
diamonds into the pocket of my coat. Now that I had 
the diamonds safe again, it seemed a very natural mistake. 
But I doubted if the Foreign Office would think so. I was 
afraid it might not appreciate the beautiful simplicity of my 
secret hiding-place. So, when I reached the police station, 
and found that the woman was still at large, I was more 
than relieved. 

‘““As I expected, the Chief was extremely chagrined when 
he learned of my mistake, and that there was nothing for 
him to do. But I was feeling so happy myself that I 
hated to have any one else miserable, so I suggested that 
this attempt to steal the Czarina’s necklace might be only 
the first of a series of such attempts by an unscrupulous 

gang, and that I might still be in danger. 

“T winked at the Chief and the Chief smiled at me, and 
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we went to Nice together in a saloon car with a guard 
of twelve carabineers and twelve plainclothes men, and 
the Chief and I drank champagne all the way. We marched 
together up to the hotel where the Russian Ambassador 
was stopping, closely surrounded by our escort of carabi- 
neers, and delivered the necklace with the most profound 
ceremony. The old Ambassador was immensely impressed, 
and when we hinted that already I had been made the 
object of an attack by robbers, he assured us that his 
Imperial Majesty would not prove ungrateful. 

“TI wrote a swinging personal letter about the invaluable 
services of the Chief to the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and they gave him enough Russian and French 
medals to satisfy even a French soldier. So, though he 
never caught the woman, he received his just reward.” 

The Queen’s Messenger paused and surveyed the faces 
of those about him in some embarrassment. 

“But the worst of it is,” he added, “that the story 
must have got about; for, while the Princess obtained 
nothing from me but a cigar-case and five excellent cigars, 
a few weeks after the coronation the Czar sent me a gold 
cigar-case with his monogram in diamonds. And I don’t 
know yet whether that was a coincidence, or whether the 
Czar wanted me to know that he knew that I had been 
carrying the Czarina’s diamonds in my pigskin cigar-case. 
What do you fellows think?” 


III 


Sir ANDREW rose with disapproval written in every 
lineament; 

“J thought your story would bear upon the murder,” 
he said. ‘“Had I imagined it would have nothing what- 
soever to do with it I would not have remained.” He 
pushed back his chair and bowed stiffly. “I wish you 
good night,” he said. 

There was a chorus of remonstrance, and under cover 
of this and the Baronet’s answering protests a servant for 
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the second time slipped a piece of paper into the hand 
of the gentleman with the pearl stud. He read the lines 
written upon it and tore it into tiny fragments. 

The youngest member, who had remained an interested 
but silent listener to the tale of the Queen’s Messenger, 
raised his hand commandingly. 

“Sir Andrew,” he cried, “‘in justice to Lord Arthur Chet- 
ney I must ask you to be seated. He has been accused 
in our hearing of a most serious crime, and I insist that 
you remain until you have heard me clear his character.” 

“You!” cried the Baronet. 

“Ves,” answered the young man briskly. “I would have 
spoken sooner,” he explained, “but that I thought this 
gentleman”’—he inclined his head toward the Queen’s Mes- 
senger—‘‘was about to contribute some facts of which I 
was ignorant. He, however, has told us nothing, and so 
I will take up the tale at the point where Lieutenant Sears 
laid it down and give you those details of which Lieutenant 
Sears is ignorant. It seems strange to you that I should 
be able to add the sequel to this story. But the coincidence 
is easily explained. I am the junior member of the law 
firm of Chudleigh & Chudleigh. We have been solicitors 
for the Chetneys for the last two hundred years. Nothing, 
no matter how unimportant, which concerns Lord Edam 
and his two sons is unknown to us, and naturally we are 
acquainted with every detail of the terrible catastrophe 
of last night.” 

The Baronet, bewildered but eager, sank back into his 
chair. . 

“Will you be long, sir?” he demanded. 

“T shall endeavor to be brief,’ said the young solicitor; 
“and,” he added, in a tone which gave his words almost 
the weight of a threat, “I promise to be interesting.” 

“There is no need to promise that,” said Sir Andrew, 
“TY find it much too interesting as it is.”” He glanced rue- 
fully at the clock and turned his eyes quickly from it. 

“Tell the driver of that hansom,” he called to*the serv- 
ant, “that I take him by the hour.” 
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“For the last three days;” began young Mr. Chudleigh, 
“as you have probably read in the daily papers, the Mar- 
quis of Edam H&s been at the point of death, and his 
physicians have never left his house. Every hour he seemed 
to grow weaker; but although his bodily strength is appar- 
ently leaving him forever, his mind has remained clear and 
active. Late yesterday evening word was received at our 
office that he wished my father to come at once to Chetney 
House and to bring with him certain papers. What these 
papers were is not essential; I mention them only to ex- 
plain how it was that last night I happened to be at 
Lord Edam’s bedside. I accompanied my father to Chet- 
ney House, but at the time we reached there Lord Edam 
was sleeping, and his physicians refused to have him 
awakened. My father urged that he should be allowed to 
receive Lord Edam’s instructions concerning the documents, 
but the physicians would not disturb him, and we all gath- 
ered in the library to wait until he should awake of his own 
accord. It was about one o’clock in the morning, while we 
were still there, that Inspector Lyle and the officers from 
Scotland Yard came to arrest Lord Arthur on the charge 
of murdering his brother. You can imagine our dismay 
and distress. Like every one else, I had learned from the 
afternoon papers that Lord Chetney was not dead, but that 
he had returned to England, and on arriving at Chetney 
House I had been told that Lord Arthur had gone to the 
Bath Hotel to look for his brother and to inform him 
that if he wished to see their father alive he must come 
to him at once. Although it was now past one o’clock, 
Arthur had not returned. None of us knew where Ma- 
dame Zichy lived, so we could not go to recover Lord 
Chetney’s body. We spent a most miserable night, hasten- 
ing to the window whenever a cab came into: the square, 
in the hope that it was Arthur returning, and endeavoring 
to explain away the facts that pointed to him as the mur- 
derer. I am a friend of Arthur’s, I was with him at Har- 
row and at Oxford, and I refused to believe for an instant 
that he was capable of such a crime; but as a lawyer I 
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could not help but see that the circumstantial evidence was 
strongly against him. 

“Toward early morning Lord Edam awoke, and in so 
much better state of health that he refused to make the 
changes in the papers which he had intended, declaring 
that he was no nearer death than ourselves. Under other 
circumstances, this happy change in him would have re- 
lieved us greatly, but none of us could think of anything 
save the death of his elder son and of the charge which 
hung over Arthur. 

“As long as Inspector Lyle remained in the house my 
father decided that I, as one of the legal advisers of the 
family, should also remain there. But there was little for 
either of us to do. Arthur did not return, and nothing 
occurred until late this morning, when Lyle received word 
that the Russian servant had been arrested. He at once 
drove to Scotland Yard to question him. He came back 
to us in an hour, and informed me that the servant had 
refused to tell anything of what had happened the night 
before, or of himself, or of the Princess Zichy. He would 
not even give them the address of her house. 

“ “fe is in abject terror,’ Lyle said. ‘I assured him that 
he was not suspected of the crime, but he would tell me 
nothing.’ 

“There were no other developments until two o’clock 
this afternoon, when word was brought to us that Arthur 
had been found, and that he was lying in the accident 
ward of St. George’s Hospital. Lyle and I drove there 
together, and found him propped up in bed with his head 
bound in a bandage. He had been brought to the hospital 
the night before by the driver of a hansom that had run 
over him in the fog. The cab-horse had kicked him on 
the head, and he had been carried in unconscious. There 
was nothing on him to tell who he was, and it was not 
until he came to his senses this afternoon that the hospi- 
tal authorities had been able to send word to his people. 
Lyle at once informed him that he was under arrest, and 
with what he was charged, and though the inspector 
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warned him to say nothing which might be used against 
him, I, as his solicitor, instructed him to speak freely and 
to tell us all he Knew of the occurrences of last night. It 
was evident to any one that the fact of his brother’s death 
was of much greater concern to him, than that he was 
accused of his murder. 

“ *That,’ Arthur said contemptuously, ‘that is damned non- 
sense. It is monstrous and cruel. We parted better friends 
than we have been in years. I will tell you ail that hap- 
pened—not to clear myself, but to help you to find out the 
truth.” His story is as follows: Yesterday afternoon, 
owing to his constant attendance. on his father, he did not. 
look at the evening papers, and it was not until after 
dinner, when the butler brought him one and told him of 
its contents, that he learned that his brother was alive and 
at the Bath Hotel. He drove there at once, but was 
told that about eight o’clock his brother had gone out, 
but without giving any clue to his destination. As Chet- 
ney had not at once come to see his father, Arthur decided 
that he was still angry with him, and his mind, turning 
naturally to the cause of their quarrel, determined him 
to look for Chetney at the home of the Princess Zichy, 

“Her house had been pointed out to him, and though 
he had never visited it, he had passed it many times and 
knew its exact location. He accordingly drove in that 
direction, as far as the fog would permit the hansom to 
go, and walked the rest of the way, reaching the house 
about nine o’clock. He rang, and was admitted by the 
Russian servant. The man took his card into the drawing- 
room, and at once his brother ran out and welcomed him. 
He was followed by the Princess Zichy, who also received 
Arthur most cordially. 

“Vou brothers will have much to talk about,’ she said. 
‘I am going to the dining-room. When you have finished, 
let me know.’ 

“As soon as she had left them, Arthur told his brother 
that their father was not expected to outlive the night, and 
that he must come to him at once. 
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“<This is not the moment to remember your quarrel,’ 
Arthur said to him; ‘you have come back from the dead 
only in time to make your peace with him before he dies.’ 

“Arthur says that at this Chetney was greatly moved. 

“Vou entirely misunderstand me, Arthur,’ he returned. 
‘I did not know the governor was ill, or I would have gone 
to him the instant I arrived. My only reason for not doing 
so was because I thought he was still angry with me. I 
shall return with you immediately, as soon as I have said 
good-by to the Princess. It is a final good-by. After 
to-night, I shall never see her again.’ 

““Do you mean that?’ Arthur cried. 

“ ‘Ves,’ Chetney answered. ‘When I returned to Lon- 
don I had no intention of seeking her again, and I am 
here only through a mistake.’ He then told Arthur that 
he had separated ‘from the Princess even before he went 
to Central Africa, and that, moreover, while at Cairo on 
his way south, he had learned certain facts concerning 
her life there during the previous season, which made it 
impossible for him to ever wish to see her again. Their 
separation was final and complete. 

“‘ ‘She deceived me cruelly,’ he said; ‘I cannot tell you 
how cruelly. During the two years when I was trying 
to obtain my father’s consent to our marriage she was in 
love with a Russian diplomat. During all that time he 
was secretly visiting her here in London and her trip to 
Cairo was only an excuse to meet him there.’ 

“Vet you are here with her to-night,’ Arthur protested, 
‘only a few hours after your return.’ 

““That is easily explained,’ Chetney answéred. ‘As I 
finished dinner to-night at the hotel, I received a note from 
her from this address. In it she said she had but just 
learned of my arrival, and begged me to come to her at 
once. She wrote that she was in great and present trouble, 
dying of an incurable illness, and without friends or money. 
She begged me, for the sake of old times, to come to her 
assistance. During the last two years in the fungle all 
my former feeling for Zichy has utterly passed away, but 
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no one could have dismissed the appeal she made in that 
letter. So I came here, and found her, as you have seen 
her, quite as béautiful as she ever was, in very good 
health, and, from the look of the house, in no need of 
money. 

““T asked her what she meant by writing me that she 
was dying in a garret, and she laughed, and said she had 
done so because she was afraid, unless I thought she needed 
help, I would not try to see her. That was where we were 
when you arrived. And now,’ Chetney added, ‘I will say 
good-by to her, and you had better return home. No, you 
can trust me, I shall follow you at once. She has no 
influence over me now, but I believe, in spite of the way 
she has used me, that she is, after her queer fashion, still 
fond of me, and ‘when she learns that this good-by is final 
there may be a scene, and it is not fair to her that you 
should be here. So, go home at once, and tell the governor 
that I am following you in ten minutes.’ 

“That,” said Arthur, ‘is the way we parted. I never 
left him on more friendly terms. I was happy to see him 
alive again, I was happy to think he had returned in time 
to make up his quarrel with my father, and I was happy 
that at last he was shut of that woman. I was never better 
pleased with him in my life.’ He turned to Inspector Lyle, 
who was sitting at the foot of the bed taking notes of all 
he told us. 

“ “Why in the name of common sense,’ he cried, ‘should 
I have chosen that moment of all others to send my brother 
back to the grave?’ For a moment the Inspector did not. 
answer him. I do not know if any of you gentlemen are. 
acquainted with Inspector Lyle, but if you are not, I can 
assure you that he is a very remarkable man. Our firm 
often applies to him for aid, and he has never failed us; 
my father has the greatest possible respect for him. Where 
he has the advantage over the ordinary police official is in 
the fact that he possesses imagination. He imagines him- 
self to be the criminal, imagines how he would act under 
the same circumstances, and he imagines to such purpose 
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that he generally finds the man he wants. I have often 
told Lyle that if he had not been a detective he would 
have made a great success as a poet, or a playwright. 

“When Arthur turned on him Lyle hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then told him exactly what was the case 
against him. 

“““Ever since your brother was reported as having died 
in Africa,’ he said, ‘your Lordship has been collecting 
money on post-obits. Lord Chetney’s arrival last night 
turned them into waste paper. You were suddenly in 
debt for thousands of pounds—for much more than you 
could ever possibly pay. No one knew that you and your 
brother had met at Madame Zichy’s. But you knew that 
your father was not expected to outlive the night, and that 
if your brother were dead also, you would be saved from 
complete ruin, and that you would become the Marquis of 
Edam.’ 

“ “Oh, that is how you have worked it out, is it?’ Arthur 
cried. ‘And for me to become Lord Edam was it necessary 
that the woman should die, too?’ 

“They will say,’ Lyle answered, ‘that she was a witness 
to the murder—that she would have told.’ 

““Phen why did I not kill the servant as well?’ Arthur 
said. 

“He was asleep, and saw nothing.’ 

““And you believe that?’ Arthur demanded. 

“Tt is not a question of what I believe,’ Lyle said gravely. 
‘It is a question for your peers.’ 

“*The man is insolent!’ Arthur cried. ‘The thing is 
monstrous! Horrible!’ 

“Before we could stop him he sprang out of his cot 
and began pulling on his clothes. When the nurses tried 
to hold him down, he fought with them. 

““Do you think you can keep me here,’ he shouted, 
‘when they are plotting to hang me? I am going with you 
to that house!’ he cried at Lyle. ‘When you find those 
bodies I shall be beside you. It is my right. He is my 
brother. He has been murdered, and I can tell you who 
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murdered him. That woman murdered him. She first 
ruined his life, and now she has killed him. For the last 
five years she Hfas been plotting to make herself his wife, 
and last night, when he told her he had discovered the truth 
about the Russian, and that she would never see him again, 
she flew into a passion and stabbed him, and then, in 
terror of the gallows, killed herself. She murdered him, 
I tell you, and I promise you that we will find the knife 
she used near her—perhaps still in her hand. What will you 
say to that?’ 

“Lyle turned his head away and stared down at the floor. 
‘I might say,’ he answered, ‘that you placed it there.’ 

“Arthur gave a cry of anger and sprang at him, and then 
pitched forward into his arms. The blood was running from 
the cut under the bandage, and he had fainted. Lyle car- 
ried him back to the bed again, and we left him with the 
police and the doctors, and drove at once to the address he 
had given us. We found the house not three minutes’ walk 
from St. George’s Hospital. It stands in Trevor Terrace, 
that little row of houses set back from Knightsbridge, with 
one end in Hill Street. 

“As we left the hospital Lyle had said to me, ‘You must 
not blame me for treating him as I did. All is fair in this 
work, and if by angering that boy I could have made him 
commit himself I was right in trying to do so; though, I 
assure you, no one would be better pleased than myself 
if I could prove his theory to be correct. But we cannot 
tell. Everything depends upon what we see for ourselves 
within the next few minutes.’ 

“When we reached the house, Lyle broke open the fasten- 
ings of one of the windows on the ground floor, and hidden 
by the trees in the garden, we scrambled in. We found our- 
selves in the reception-room, which was the first room on 
the right of the hall. The gas was still burning behind 
the colored glass and red silk shades, and when the daylight 
streamed in after us it gave the hall a hideously dissipated 
look, like the foyer of a theater at a matinée, or the 
entrance to an all-day gambling hell. The house was 
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oppressively silent, and because we knew why it was so 
silent we spoke in whispers. When Lyle turned the handle 
of the drawing-room door, I felt as though some one had 
put his hand upon my throat. But I followed close at 
his shoulder, and saw, in the subdued light of many-tinted 
lamps, the body of Chetney at the foot of the divan, just 
as Lieutenant Sears had described it. In the dining-room 
we found the body of the Princess Zichy, her arms thrown 
out, and the blood from her heart frozen in a tiny line 
across her bare shoulder. But neither of us, although we 
searched the floor on our hands and knees, could find the 
weapon which had killed her. 

““For Arthur’s sake, I said, ‘I would have given a 
thousand pounds if we had found the knife in her hand, 
as he said we would.’ 

“*That we have not found it there,’ Lyle answered, ‘is 
to my mind the strongest proof that he is telling the truth, 
that he left the house before the murder took place. He 
is not a fool, and had he stabbed his brother and this 
woman, he would have seen that by placing the knife 
near her he could help to make it appear as if she had 
killed Chetney and then committed suicide. Besides, Lord 
Arthur insisted that the evidence in his behalf would be 
our finding the knife here. He would not have urged 
that if he knew we would nof find it, if he knew he him- 
self had carried it away. This is no suicide. A suicide 
does not rise and hide the weapon with which he kills 
himself, and then lie down again. No, this has been a 
double murder, and we must look outside of the house for 
the murderer.’ 

“While he was speaking Lyle and I had been searching 
every corner, studying the details of each room. I was 
so afraid that, without telling me, he would make some 
deductions prejudicial to Arthur, that I never left his side. 
I was determined to see everything that he saw, and, if 
possible, to prevent his interpreting it in the wrong way. 
He finally finished his examination, and we sat down to- 
gether in the drawing-room, and he took out his notebook 
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and read aloud all that Mr. Sears had told him of the 
murder and what we had just learned from Arthur. We 
compared the tWo accounts word for word, and weighed 
statement with statement, but I could not determine from 
anything Lyle said which of the two versions he had de- 
cided to believe. 

““We are trying to build a house of blocks,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘with half of the blocks missing. We have been 
considering two theories,’ he went on: ‘one that Lord Arthur 
is responsible for both murders, and the other that the 
dead woman in there is responsible for one of them, and 
has committeed suicide; but, until the Russian servant is 
ready to talk, I shall refuse to believe in the guilt of either.’ 

“What can you prove by him?’ I asked. ‘He was drunk 
and asleep. He saw nothing.’ 

“Lyle hesitated, and then, as though he had made up 
his mind to be quite frank with me, spoke freely. 

“do not know that he was either drunk or asleep,’ 
he answered. ‘Lieutenant Sears describes him as a stupid 
boor. I am not satisfied that he is not a clever actor. 
What was his position in this house? What was his real 
duty here? Suppose it was not to guard this woman, but 
to watch her. Let us imagine that it was not the woman 
he served, but a master, and see where that leads us. For 
this house has a master, a mysterious, absentee landlord, 
who lives in St. Petersburg, the unknown Russian who 
came between Chetney and Zichy, and because of whom 
Chetney left her. He is the man who bought this house 
for Madame Zichy, who sent these rugs and curtains from 
St. Petersburg to furnish it for her after his own tastes, 
and, I believe, it was he also who placed the Russian servant 
here, ostensibly to serve the Princess, but in reality to spy 
upon her. At Scotland Yard we do not know who this 
gentleman is; the Russian police confess to equal ignorance 
concerning him. When Lord Chetney went to Africa, 
Madame Zichy lived in St. Petersburg; but there her re- 
ceptions and dinners were so crowded with members of the 
nobility and of the army and diplomats, that among so 
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many visitors the police could not learn which was the 
one for whom she most greatly cared.’ 

“Lyle pointed at the modern French paintings and the 
heavy silk rugs which hung upon the walls. 

“ “The unknown is a man of taste and of some fortune,’ he 
said, ‘not the sort of a man to send a stupid peasant to guard 
the woman he loves. So I am not content to believe, with 
Mr. Sears, that the servant is a boor. I believe him instead 
+o be a very clever ruffian. I believe him to be the protector 

»f his master’s honor, or, let us say, of his master’s property, 
whether that property be silver plate or the woman his 
master loves. Last night, after Lord Arthur had gone away, 
the servant was left alone in this house with Lord Chetney 
‘and Madame Zichy. From where he sat in the hall he 
could hear Lord Chetney bidding her farewell; for, if my 
idea of him is correct, he understands English quite as well 
as you or I. Let us imagine that he heard her entreating 
Chetney not to leave her, reminding him of his former wish 
to marry her, and let us suppose that he hears Chetney 
denounce her, and tell her that at Cairo he has learned 
of this Russian admirer—the servant’s master. He hears 
the woman declare that she has had no admirer but himself, 
that this unknown Russian was, and is, nothing to her, 
that there is no man she loves but him, and that she cannot 
live, knowing that he is alive, without his love. Suppose 
Chetney believed her, suppose his former infatuation for her 
returned, and that in a moment of weakness he forgave her 
and took her in his arms. That is the moment the Russian 
master has feared. It is to guard against it that he has 
placed his watchdog over the Princess, and how do we 
know but that, when the moment came, the watchdog 
served his master, as he saw his duty, and killed them both? 
What do you think?’ Lyle demanded. ‘Would not that ex- 
plain both murders!’ 

“T was only too willing to hear any theory which pointed 
to any one else as the criminal than Arthur, but Lyle’s 
(xplanation was too utterly fantastic. I told him that he 
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certainly showed imagination, but that he could not hang 
a man for what he imagined he had done. 

“““No,’ Lyle ahswered, ‘but I can frighten him by telling 
him what I think he has done, and now when I again ques- 
tion the Russian servant I will make it quite clear to him 
that I believe he is the murderer. I think that will open 
his mouth. A man will at least talk to defend himself. 
Come,’ he said, ‘we must return at once to Scotland Yard 
and see him. There is nothing more to do here.’ 

“He arose, and I followed him into the hall, and in 
another minute we would have been on our way to Scotland 
Yard. But just as he opened the street door a postman 
halted at the gate of the garden, and began fumbling with 
the latch. 

“Lyle stopped, with an exclamation of chagrin. 

“ “How stupid of me!’ he exclaimed. He turned quickly 
and pointed to a narrow slit cut in the brass plate of the 
front door. ‘The house has a private letter-box,’ he said, 
‘and I had not thought to look in it! If we had gone out 
as we came in, by the window, I would never have seen it. 
The moment I entered the house I should have thought of 
securing the letters which came this morning. I have been 
grossly careless.’ He stepped back into the hall and pulled 
at the lid of the letter-box, which hung on the inside of the 
door, but it was tightly locked. At the same moment the 
postman came up the steps holding a letter. Without a 
word Lyle took it from his hand and began to examine it. 
It was addressed to the Princess Zichy, and on the back 
of the envelope was the name of a West End dressmaker. 

“ “That is of no use to me,’ Lyle said. He took out his 
card and showed it to the postman. ‘I am Inspector Lyle 
from Scotland Yard,’ he said. ‘The people in this house are 
under arrest. Everything it contains is now in my keeping. 
Did you deliver any other letters here this morning?’ 

“The man looked frightened, but answered promptly thet 
he was now upon his third round. He had made one postal 
delivery at seven that morning and another at eleven. 

““Fiow many letters did you leave here?’ Lyle asked. 
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“ “About six altogether,’ the man answered. 

“<Did you put them through the door into the letter- 
box?’ 

“The postman said, ‘Yes, I always slip them into the box, 
and ring and go away. The servants collect them from 
the inside.’ 

“ “Have you noticed if any of the letters you leave here 
bear a Russian postage stamp?’ Lyle asked. 

“The man answered, ‘Oh, yes, sir, a great many.’ 

“ “From the same person, would you say?’ 

““The writing seems to be the same,’ the man answered. 
‘They come regularly about once a week—one of those I 
delivered this morning had a Russian postmark.’ 

“That will do,’ said Lyle eagerly. ‘Thank you, thank 
you very much.’ 

“He ran back into the hall, and, pulling out his penknife, 
began to pick at the lock of the letter-box. 

““T have been supremely careless,’ he said in great 
excitement. ‘Twice before when people I wanted had flown 
from a house I have been able to follow them by putting 
a guard over their mail-box. These letters, which arrive 
regularly every week from Russia in the same handwriting, 
they can come but from one person. At least, we shall 
now know the name of the master of this house. Undoubt- 
edly it is one of his letters that the man placed here this 
morning. We may make a most important discovery.’ 

“As he was talking he was picking at the lock with his 
knife, but he was so impatient to reach the letters that he 
pressed too heavily on the blade and it broke in his hand. 
I took a step backward and drove my heel into the lock, 
and burst it open. The lid flew back, and we pressed for- 
ward, and each ran his hand down into the letter-box. For 
a moment we were both too startled to move. The box was 
empty. 

“Tt do not know how long we stood staring stupidly at 
each other, but it was Lyle who was the first to recover. 
He seized me by the arm and pointed excitedly {nto the 
empty box. 
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“To you appreciate what that means?’ he cried. ‘It 
means that some one has been here ahead of us. Some 
one has entered“this house not three hours before we came, 
since eleven o’clock this morning.’ 

“Tt was the Russian servant!’ I exclaimed. 

““The Russian servant has been under arrest at Scotland 
Yard,’ Lyle cried. ‘He could not have taken the letters. 
Lord Arthur has been in his cot at the hospital. That is his 
alibi. There is some one else, some one we do not suspect, 
and that some one is the murderer. He came back here 
either to obtain those letters because he knew they would 
convict him, or to remove something he had left here at the 
time of the murder, something incriminating,—the weapon, 
perhaps, or some personal article; a cigarette-case, a hand- 
kerchief with his name upon it, or a pair of gloves. What- 
ever it was it must have been damning evidence against 
him to have made him take so desperate a chance.’ 

“ “Flow do we kuow,’ I whispered, ‘that he is not hidden 
here now?’ 

“ “No, I'll swear he is not,’ Lyle answered. ‘I may have 
bungled in some things, but I have searched this house 
thoroughly. Nevertheless,’ he added, ‘we must go over it 
again, from the cellar to the roof. We have the real clue 
now, and we must forget the others and work only it.’ As 
he spoke he began again to search the drawing-room, turn- 
ing over even the books on the tables and the music on the 
piano. 

“ “Whoever the man is,’ he said over his shoulder, ‘we 
know that he has a key to the front door and a key to the 
letter-box. That shows us he is either an inmate of the 
house or that he comes here when he wishes. The Russian 
says that he was the only servant in the house. Certainly 
we have found no evidence to show that any other servant 
slept here. There could be but one other person who would 
possess a key to the house and the letter-box—and he lives 
in St. Petersburg. At the time of the murder he was two 
thousand miles away.’ Lyle interrupted himself suddenly 
with a sharp cry and turned upon me with his eyes 
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flashing. ‘But was he?’ he cried. ‘Was he? How do we 
know that last night he was not in London, in this very 
1 suse when Zichy and Chetney met?’ 

“He stood staring at me without seeing me, muttering, 
and arguing with himself. 

““Tion’t speak to me,’ he cried, as I ventured to interrupt 
him. ‘I can see it now. It is all plain. It was not the 
servant, but his master, the Russian himself, and it was 
he who came back for the letters! He came back for them 
because he knew they would convict him. We must find 
them. We must have those letters. If we find the one 
with the Russian postmark, we shall have found the mur- 
derer.’ He spoke like a madman, and as he spoke he ran 
around the room with one hand held out in front of him 
as you have seen a mind-reader at a theater seeking for 
something hidden in the stalls. He pulled the old letters 
from the writing-desk, and ran them over as swiftly as a 
gambler deals out cards; he dropped on his knees before 
the fireplace and dragged out the dead coals with his bare 
fingers, and then with a low, worried cry, like a hound on a 
scent, he ran back to the waste-paper basket and, lifting 
the papers from it, shook them out upon the floor. In- 
stantly he gave a shout of triumph, and, separating a num- 
ber of torn pieces from the others, held them up before me. 

“ ‘Took!’ he cried. ‘Do you see? Here are five letters, 
torn across in two places. The Russian did not stop to 
read them, for, as you see, he has left them still sealed. 
I have been wrong. He did not return for the letters. He 
could not have known their value. He must have returned 
tor some other reason, and, as he was leaving, saw the 
letter-box, and taking out the letters, held them together— 
so—and tore them twice across, and then, as the fire had 
gone out, tossed them into this basket. Look!’ he cried, 
‘here in the upper corner of this piece is a Russian stamp. 
This is his own letter—unopened!’ 

“We examined the Russian stamp and found it had been 
canceled in St. Petersburg four days ago. The eck of the 
envelope bore the postmark of the branch station in upper 
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Sloane Street, and was dated this morning. The envelope 
was of official blue paper and we had no difficulty in finding 
the two other parts of it. We drew the torn pieces of the 
letter from them and joined them together side by side. 
There were but two lines of writing and this was the mes- 
sage: ‘I leave Petersburg on the night train, and I shall 
see you at Trevor Terrace after dinner Monday evening.’ 

“That was last night!’ Lyle cried. ‘He arrived twelve 
hours ahead of his letter—-but it came in time—it came 
in time to hang him!’” 

The Baronet struck the table with his hand. 

“The name!” he demanded. “How was it signed? 
What was the man’s name?” 

The young Solicitor rose to his feet and, leaning forward, 
stretched out his arm. ‘There was no name,” he cried. 
“The letter was signed with only two initials. But en- 
graved at the top of the sheet was the man’s address. That 
address was ‘THE AMERICAN Embassy, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BuREAU OF THE Navat ATTACHE,’ and the initials,’ he 
shouted, his voice rising into an exultant and bitter cry, 
“were those of the gentleman who sits opposite who told us 
that he was the first to find the murdered bodies, the Naval 
Attaché to Russia, Lieutenant Sears!” 

A strained and awful hush followed the Solicitor’s words, 
which seemed to vibrate like a twanging bowstring that had 
just hurled its bolt. Sir Andrew, pale and staring, drew 
away with an exclamation of repulsion. His eyes were fast- 
ened upon the Naval Attaché with fascinated horror. But 
the American emitted a sigh of great content, and sank 
comfortably into the arms of his chair. He clapped his 
hands softly together. 

“Capital!”? he murmured. ‘I give you my word I never 
guessed what you were driving at. You fooled me, I'll be 
hanged if you didn’t—you certainly fooled me.” 

The man with the pearl stud leaned forward with a 
nervous gesture. ‘Hush! be careful!” he whispered. But 
at that instant, for the third time, a servant, hastening 
through the room, handed him a piece of paper which he 
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scanned eagerly. The message on the paper read, “The 
light over the Commons is out. The House has risen.” 

The man with the black pearl gave a mighty shout, and 
tossed the paper from him upon the table. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. ‘The House is up! We’ve won!” 
He caught up his glass, and slapped the Naval Attaché 
violently upon the shoulder. He nodded joyously at him, 
at the Solicitor, and at the Queen’s Messenger. ‘“Gentle- 
men, to you!” he cried; “my thanks and my congratula- 
tions!” He drank deep from the glass, and breathed forth 
a long sigh of satisfaction and relief. 

“But I say,” protested the Queen’s Messenger, shaking 
his finger violently at the Solicitor, “that story won’t do. 
You didn’t play fair—and—and you talked so fast I couldn’t 
make out what it was all about. Ill bet you that evidence 
wouldn’t hold in a court of law—you couldn’t hang a cat 
on such evidence. Your story is condemned tommy-rot. 
Now my story might have happened, my story bore the 
mark—’ 

In the joy of creation the story-tellers had forgotten their 
audience, until a sudden exclamation from Sir Andrew 
caused them to turn guiltily toward him. His face was 
knit with lines of anger, doubt, and amazement. 

“What does this mean?” he cried. “Is this a jest, or are 
you mad? If you know this man is a murderer, why is he 
at large? Is this a game you have been playing? Explain 
yourselves at once. What does it mean?” 

The American, with first a glance at the others, rose and 
bowed courteously. 

“T am not a murderer, Sir Andrew, believe me,” he said; 
“you need not be alarmed. As a matter of fact, at this 
moment I am much more afraid of you than you could 
possibly be of me. I beg you please to be indulgent. I 
assure you, we meant no disrespect. We have been match- 
ing stories, that is all, pretending that we are people we are 
not, endeavoring to entertain you with better detective tales 
than, for instance, the last one you read, ‘The Great Rand 
Robbery.’ ” 
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The Baronet brushed his hand nervously across his fore- 
head. 

“Do you mednh to tell me,’’ he exclaimed, “that none of 
this has happened? That Lord Chetney is not dead, that 
his Solicitor did not find a letter of yours written from your 
post in Petersburg, and that just now, when he charged you 
with murder, he was in jest?” 

“T am really very sorry,” said the American, “but you 
see, sir, he could not have found a letter written by me in 
St. Petersburg because I have never been in Petersburg. 
Until this week, I have never been outside of my own 
country. I am not a naval officer. I am a writer of 
short stories. And to-night, when this gentleman told me 
that you were fond of detective stories, I thought it would 
be amusing to tell you one of my own—one I had just 
mapped out this afternoon.” 

“But Lord Chetney is a real person,” interrupted the 
Baronet, “and he did go to Africa two years ago, and he 
was supposed to have died there, and his brother, Lord 
Arthur, has been the heir. And yesterday Chetney did re- 
_turn. I read it in the papers.” 

“So did I,’ assented the American soothingly; “and it 
struck me as being a very good plot for a story. I mean 
his unexpected return from the dead, and the probable dis- 
appointment of the younger brother. So I decided that 
the younger brother had better murder the older one. The 
Princess Zichy I invented out of a clear sky. The fog 
I did not have to invent. Since last night I know all that 
there is to know about a London fog. I was lost in one 
for three hours.” 

The Baronet turned grimly upon the Queen’s Messenger. 

“But this gentleman,” he protested, “he is not a writer 
of short stories; he is a member of the Foreign Office. I 
have cften seen him in Whitehall, and, according to him, the 
Princess Zichy is not an invention. He says she is very 
well known, that she tried to rob him.” 

The servant of the Foreign Office looked unhappily at 
the Cabinet Minister, and puffed nervously on his cigar. 
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“Tt’s true, Sir Andrew, that I am a Queen’s Messenger,” 
he said appealingly, “and a Russian woman once did try 
to rob a Queen’s Messenger in a railway carriage—only it 
did not happen to me, but to a pal of mine. The only 
Russian princess I ever knew called herself Zabrisky. You 
may have seen her. She used to do a dive from the roof 
of the Aquarium.” 

Sir Andrew, with a snort of indignation, fronted the young 
Solicitor. 

“And I suppose yours was a cock-and-bul] story, too,” 
he said. ‘Of course, it must have been, since Lord Chetney 
is not dead. But don’t tell me,” he protested, “that you 
are not Chudleigh’s son either.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the youngest member, smiling in some 
embarrassment, “but my name is not Chudleigh. I assure 
you, though, that I know the family very well, and that 
I am on very good terms with them.” 

“You should be!” exclaimed the Baronet; “and, judging 
from the liberties you take with the Chetneys, you had 
better be on very good terms with them, too.” 

The young man leaned back and glanced toward the 
servants at the far end of the room. 

“It has been so long since I have been in the Club,” he 
said, ‘that I doubt if even the waiters remember me. Per- 
haps Joseph may,” he added. “Joseph!” he called, and 
at the word a servant stepped briskly forward. 

The young man pointed to the stuffed head of a great 
lion which was suspended above the fireplace. 

“Joseph,” he said, “I want you to tell these gentlemen 
who shot that lion. Who presented it to the Grill?” 

Joseph, unused to acting as master of ceremonies to 
members of the Club, shifted nervously from one foot to 
he other. 

“Why, you—you did,” he stammered. 

“Of course I did!” exclaimed the young man. “J mean, 
what is the name of the man who shot it? Tell the gentle- 
men who [ am. They wouldn’t believe me.” 
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“Who you are, my lord?” said Joseph. ‘You are Lord 
Edam’s son, the Earl of Chetney.” 

“You must damit,” said Lord Chetney, when the noise 
had died away, “that I couldn’t remain dead while my 
little brother was accused of murder. I had to do some- 
thing. Family pride demanded it. Now, Arthur, as the 
younger brother, can’t afford to be squeamish, but per- 
sonally I should hate to have a brother of mine hanged 
for murder.” 

“You certainly showed no scruples against hanging me,” 
said the American, “but in the face of your evidence I 
admit my guilt, and I sentence myself to pay the full 
penalty of the law as we are made to pay it in my own 
country. The order of this court is,’ he announced, “that 
Joseph shall bring me a wine-card, and that I Hee it for 
five bottles of the Club’s best champagne.” 

“Oh, no!” protested the man with the pearl sind, Siteis 
not for you to sign it. In my opinion it is Sir Andrew who 
should pay the costs. It is time you knew,” he said, turn- 
ing to that gentleman, ‘“‘that unconsciously you have been 
the victim of what I may call a patriotic conspiracy. These 
stories have had a more serious purpose than merely to 
amuse. They have been told with the worthy object of 
detaining you from the House of Commons. I must explain 
to you, that all through this evening I have had a servant 
waiting in Trafalgar Square with instructions to bring me 
word as soon as the light over the House of Commons 
had ceased to burn. The light is now out, and the object 
for which we plotted is attained.” 

The Baronet glanced keenly at the man with the black 
pearl, and then quickly at his watch. The smile disap- 
peared from his lips, and his face was set in stern and 
forbidding lines. 

“And may I know,” he asked icily, “what was the object 
of your plot?” 

“A most worthy one,” the other retorted. ‘Our object 
was to keep you from advocating the expenditure of many 
millions of the people’s money upon more battleships. In 
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a word, we have been working together to prevent you from 
passing the Navy Increase Bill.” 

Sir Andrew’s face bloomed with brilliant color. His body 
shook with suppressed emotion. 

“My dear sir!”’ he cried, “you should spend more time 
at the House and less at your Club. The Navy Bill was 
brought up on its third reading at eight o’clock this eve- 
ning. I spoke for three hours in its favor. My only reason 
for wishing to return again to the House to-night was to 
sup on the terrace with my old friend, Admiral Simons; 
‘ for my work at the House was complete five hours ago, 
when the Navy Increase Bill was passed by an overwhelming 
majority.” ‘ 

The Baronet rose and bowed. “TI have to thank you, sir,’ 
he said, “for a most interesting evening.” 

The American shoved the wine-card which Joseph had 
given him toward the gentleman with the black pearl. 

“You sign it,” he said. 
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THE AGE OF MIRACLES * 
By Metvitte Davisson Post 


THE girl was standing apart from the crowd in the great 
avenue of poplars that led up to the house. She seemed 
embarrassed and uncertain what to do, a thing of April 
emerging into summer. 

Abner and Randolph marked her as they entered along 
the gravel road. 

They had left their horses at the gate, but she had 
brought hers inside, as though after some habit uncon- 
sciously upon her. 

But half-way to the house she had remembered and got 
down. And she stood now against the horse’s shoulder. It 
was a black hunter, big and old, but age marred no beauty 
of his lines. He was like a horse of ebony, enchanted out 
of the earth by some Arabian magic, but not yet by that 
magic awakened into life. 

The girl wore a long, dark riding-skirt, after the fashion 
of the time, and a coat of hunter’s pink. Her dark hair 
was in a great wrist-thick plait. Her eyes, too, were big 
and dark, and her body firm and lithe from the out-of- 
doors. 

“Ah!” cried Randolph, making his characteristic gesture, 
“Prospero has been piping in this grove. Here is a daughter 
of the immortal morning! We grow old, Abner, and it is 
youth that the gods love.” 

My uncle, his hands behind him, his eyes on the gravel 
road, looked up at the bewitching picture. 

“Poor child,” he said; “the gods that love her must 
be gods of the valleys and not gods of the hills.” 

“Ruth amid the alien corn! Is it a better figure, Abner? 


*From Uncle Abner, copyright by D. Appleton and Company, 
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Well, she has a finer inheritance than these lands; she has 
youth!” 

“She ought to have both,” replied my uncle. “It was 
sheer robbery to take her inheritance.” 

“Tt was a proceeding at law,” replied the Justice. “It 
was the law that did the thing, and we cannot hold the law 
m disrespect.” 

“But the man who uses the law to accomplish a wrong, 
we can so hold,” said Abner. ‘He is an outlaw, as the high- 
wayman and the pirate are.” 

He extended his arm toward the great house sitting at 
the end of the avenue. 

“In spite of the sanction of the law, I hold this dead man 
for a robber. And I would have wrested these lands from 
him, if I could. But your law, Randolph, stood before 
him.” 

“Well,” replied the Justice, “he takes no gain from it; 
he lies yonder waiting for the grave.” 

“But his brother takes,” said Abner, “and this child 
loses.” 

The Justice, elegant in the costume of the time, turned 
his ebony stick in his fingers. 

“One should forgive the dead,” he commented in a face- 
tious note; “it is a mandate of the Scripture.” 

“T am not concerned about the dead,” replied Abner. 
“The dead are in God’s hands. It is the living who concern 
me.” 

“Then,” cried the Justice, ‘you should forgive the brother 
who takes.” 

“And I shall forgive him,” replied Abner, “when he 
returns what he has taken.” 

“Returns what he has taken!” Randolph laughed. 
“Why, Abner, the devil could not filch coin out of the 
clutches of old Benton Wolf.” 

“The devil,’ said my uncle, “is not an authority that 
I depend on.” 

“A miracle of Heaven, then,” said the Justice. “But, 
alas, it is not the age of miracles.” 
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“Perhaps,” replied Abner, his voice descending into a 
deeper tone, “but I am not so certain.” 

They had comé now to where the girl stood, her back 
against the black shoulder of the horse. The morning air 
moved the yellow leaves about her feet. She darted out 
to meet them, her face aglow. 

“Damme!” cried Randolph. “William of Avon knew 
only witches of the second order! How do you do, Julia? 
I have hardly seen you since you were no taller than my 
stick, and told me that your name was ‘Pete-George,’ and 
that you were a circus-horse, and offered to do tricks for 
me.” 

“T remember,” she said, “it was up there on the porch!” 

“Egad!”’ cried Randolph, embarrassed. ‘And so it was!” 

He kissed the tips of the girl’s fingers and the shadow 
in her face fled. 

For the man’s heart was good, and he had the manner 
of a gentleman. But it was Abner that she turned to in her 
dilemma. 

“T forgot,” she said, ‘and almost rode into the house. 
Do you think I could leave the horse here? He will stand 
if I drop the rein.” 

Then she went on to make her explanation. She wanted 
to see the old house that had been so long her home. This 
was the only opportunity, to-day, when all the country- 
side came to the dead man’s burial. She thought she might 
come, too, although her motive was no tribute of respect. 

She put her hand through Abner’s arm and he looked 
down upon her, grave and troubled. 

“My child,” he said, “leave the horse where he stands 
and come with me, for my motive, also, is no tribute of 
respect; and you go with a better right than I do.” 

“T suppose,” the girl hesitated, “that one ought to re- 
spect the dead, but this man—these men—TI cannot.” 

“Nor can I,” replied my uncle. “If I do not respect a 
man when he is living, I shall not pretend to when he is 
dead. One does not make a claim upon my honor by 
going out of life.” 
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They went up the avenue among the yellow poplar leaves 
and the ragweed and fennel springing up along the unkept 
gravel. 

It was a crisp and glorious morning. The frost lay 
on the rail fence. The spider-webs stretched here and 
there across the high grasses of the meadows in intricate 
and bewildering lace-work. The sun was clear and bright, 
but it carried no oppressive heat as it drew on in its course 
toward noon. 

The countryside had gathered to see Adam Wolf buried. 
It was a company of tenants, the idle and worthless mostly, 
drawn by curiosity. For in life the two old men who had 
seized upon this property by virtue of a defective acknowl- 
edgment to a deed, permitted no invasion of their boundary. 

Everywhere the lands were posted; no urchin fished and 
no schoolboy hunted. The green perch, fattened in the 
deep creek that threaded the rich bottom lands, no man 
disturbed. But the quail, the pheasant, the robin and 
the meadow-lark, old Adam pursued with his fowling-piece. 
He trampled about with it at all seasons. One would 
have believed that ali the birds of heaven had done the 
creature some unending harm and in revenge he had de- 
clared a war. And so the accident by which he met his 
death was a jeopardy of the old man’s habits, and to be 
looked for when one lived with a fowling-piece in one’s 
hands and grew careless in its use. 

The two men lived alone and thus all sorts of mystery 
sprang up around them, elaborated by the negro fancy and 
gaining in grim detail at every story-teller’s hand. It had 
the charm and thrilling interest of an adventure, then, for 
the countryside to get this entry. 

The brothers lived in striking contrast. Adam was vio- 
lent, and his cries and curses, his hard and brutal man- 
ner were the terror of the negro who passed at night that 
way, or the urchin overtaken by darkness on his road 
home. But Benton got about his affairs in silence, with 
a certain humility of manner, and a mild concern for the 
opinion of his fellows. Still, somehow, the negro and the 
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urchin held him in a greater terror. Perhaps because he 
had got his coffin made and kept it in his house, together 
with his clothes for burial. It seemed uncanny thus to 
prepare against his dissolution and to bargain for the out- 
fit, with anxiety to have his shilling’s worth. 

And yet, with this gruesome furniture at hand, the old 
man, it would seem, was in no contemplation of his death. 
He spoke sometimes with a marked savor and an unctuous 
kneading of the hands of that time when he should own 
the land, for he was the younger and by rule should have 
the expectancy of life. 

There was a crowd about the door and filling the hall 
inside, a crowd that elbowed and jostled, taken with a 
quivering interest, and there to feed its maw of curiosity 
with every item. 

The girl wished to remain on the portico, where she 
could see the ancient garden and the orchard and all the 
paths and byways that had been her wonderland of youth, 
but Abner asked her to go in. 

Randolph turned away, but my uncle and the girl re. 
mained some time by the coffin. The rim of the dead: 
man’s forehead and his jaw were riddled with bird-shot, 
but his eyes and an area of his face below them, wherv 
the thin nose came down and with its lines and furrows 
made up the main identity of features, were not disfigured. 
And these preserved the hard stamp of his violent nature, 
untouched by the accident that had dispossessed him of 
his life. 

He lay in the burial clothes and the coffin that Benton 
Wolf had provided for himself, all except the gloves upon his 
hands. These the old man had forgot. And now when he 
came to prepare his brother for a public burial, for no 
other had touched the man, he must needs take what he 
could find about the house, a pair of old, knit gloves with 
every rent and moth-hole carefully darned, as though the 
man had sat down there with pains to give his brother the 
best appearance that he could. 

This little touch affected the girl to tears, so strange 
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is @ woman’s heart. “Poor thing!” she said. And for this 
triviality she would forget the injury that the dead man 
and his brother had done to her, the loss they had inflicted, 
and her long distress. 

She took a closer hold upon Abner’s arm, and dabbed her 
eyes with a tiny kerchief. 

“J am sorry for him,” she said, “for the living brother. 
It is so pathetic.” 

And she indicated the old, coarse gloves so crudely darned 
and patched together. 

But my uncle looked down at her, strangely, and with 
a cold, inexorable face. 

“My child,” he said, “there is a curious virtue in this 
thing that moves you. Perhaps it will also move the man 
whose handiwork it is. Let us go up and see him.” 

Then he called the Justice. 

“Randolph,” he said, “come with us.” 

The Justice turned about. “Where do you go?” he asked. 

“Why, sir,” Abner answered, “this child is weeping at 
the sight of the dead man’s gloves, and I thought, per- 
haps, that old Benton might weep at them too, and in the 
softened mood return what he has stolen.” 

The Justice looked upon Abner as upon one gone mad. 

“And be sorry for his sins! And pluck out his eye and 
give it to you for a bauble! Why, Abner, where is your 
common sense. This thing would take a miracle of God.” 

My uncle was undisturbed. 

“Well,” he said, “come with me, Randolph, and help 
me to perform that miracle.” 

He went out into the hall, and up the wide old stairway, 
with the girl, in tears, upon his arm. And the Justice 
followed, like one who goes upon a patent and ridiculous 
fool’s errand. 

They came into an upper chamber, where a great bulk 
of a man sat in a padded chair looking down upon his ave- 
nue of trees. He looked with satisfaction. He turned his 
head about when the three came in and then his eyes 
widened in among the folds of fat. 
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“Abner and Mr. Randolph and Miss Julia Clayborne!” 
he gurgled. “Yoy come to do honor to the dead!” 

“No, Wolf,” replied my uncle, “we come to do justice 
to the living.” 

The room was big, and empty but for chairs and an open 
secretary of some English make. The pictures on the wall 
had been turned about as though from a lack of interest 
in the tenant. But there hung in a frame above the sec- 
retary—with its sheets of foolscap, its iron ink-pot and 
quill pens—a map in detail, and the written deed for the 
estate that these men had taken in their lawsuit. It was 
not the skill of any painter that gave pleasure to this 
mountain of a man; not fields or groves imagined or copied 
for their charm, but the fields and groves that he possessed 
and mastered. And he would be reminded at his ease of 
them and of no other. 

The old man’s eyelids fluttered an instant as with some 
indecision, then he replied, “It was kind to have this thought 
of me. I have been long neglected. A little justice of rec- 
ognition, even now, does much to soften the sorrow at my 
brother’s death.” Randolph caught at his jaw to keep in 
the laughter. And the huge old man, his head crouched 
into his billowy shoulders, his little reptilian eye shining 
like a crum of glass, went on with his speech. 

“T am the greater moved,” he said, ‘because you have 
been aloof and distant with me. You, Abner, have not 
visited my house, nor you, Randolph, although you live 
at no great distance. It is not thus that one gentleman 
should treat another. And especially when I and my dead 
brother, Adam, were from distant parts and came among 
you without a friend to take us by the hand and bring 
us to your door.” 

He sighed and put the fingers of his hands together. 

“Ah, Abner,” he went on, “it was a cruel negligence, 
and one from which I and my brother Adam suffered. You, 
who have a hand and a word at every turning, can feel no 
longing for this human comfort. But to the stranger, alone, 
and without the land of his nativity, it is a bitter lack.” 
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He indicated the chairs about him. 

“T beg you to be seated, gentlemen and Miss Clayborne. 
And overlook that I do not rise. I am shaken at Adam’s 
jleath.” 

Randolph remained planted on his feet, his face now 
under control. But Abner put the child into a chair and 
stood behind it, as though he were some close and masterful 
familiar. 

“Wolf,” he said, “I am glad that your heart is softened.” 

“My heart—softened!” cried the man. “Why, Abner, 
* { have the tenderest heart of any of God’s creatures. I 
cannot endure to kill a sparrow. My brother Adam was 
not like that. He would be for hunting the wild creatures 
to their death with firearms. But I took no pleasure in it.” 

“Well,” said Randolph, “the creatures of the air got their 
revenge of him. It was a foolish accident to die by.” 

“Randolph,” replied the man, “it was the very end and 
extreme of carelessness. To look into a fowling-piece, a 
finger on the hammer, a left hand holding the barrel half- 
way up, to see if it was empty. It was a foolish and 
simple habit of my brother, and one that I abhorred and 
begged him to forego, again and again, when I have seen 
him do it. 

“But he had no fear of any firearms, as though by use and 
habit he had got their spirit tamed—as trainers, I am told, 
grow careless of wild beasts, and jugglers of the fangs and 
poison of their reptiles. He was growing old and would 
forget if they were loaded.” 

He spoke to Randolph, but he looked at Julia Clay- 
borne and Abner. 

The girl sat straight and composed, in silence. The body 
of my uncle was to her a great protecting presence. He 
stood with his broad shoulders above her, his hands on the 
back of the chair, his face lifted. And he was big and 
dominant, as painters are accustomed to draw Michael in 
Satan’s wars. 

The pose held the old man’s eye, and he anit in his 
hair; then he went on, speaking to the girl. 
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“Tt was kind of you, Abner, and you, Randolph, to come 
in to see me in my distress, but it was fine and noble in 
Miss Julia Clayborne. Men will understand the justice 
of the law and by what right it gives and takes. But a 
child will hardly understand that. It would be in nature 
for Miss Clayborne in her youth, to hold the issue of this 
lawsuit against me and my brother Adam, to feel that we 
had wronged her; had by some unfairness taken what her 
father bequeathed to her at his death, and always regarded 
as his own. A child would not see how the title had never 
vested, as our judges do. How possession is one thing, and 
the title in fee simple another and distinct. And so I am 
touched by this consideration.” 

Abner spoke then. 

“Wolf,” he said, “I am glad to find you in this mood, 
for now Randolph can write his deed, with consideration 
of love and affection instead of the real one I came with.” 

The old man’s beady eye glimmered and slipped about. 

“T do not understand, Abner. What deed?” 

“The one Randolph came to write,’’ replied my uncle. 

“But, Abner,” interrupted the Justice, “I did not come 
to write a deed.” And he looked at my uncle in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Abner, “that is precisely what you 
came to do.” 

He indicated the open secretary with his hand. 

“And the grantor, as it happens, has got everything 
ready for you. Here are foolscap and quill pens and ink. 
And here, exhibited for your convenience, is a map of the 
lands with all the metes and bounds. And here,” he pointed 
to the wall, “in a frame, as though it were a work of art 
with charm, is the court’s deed. Sit down, Randolph, and 
write.” And such virtue is there in a dominant command, 
that the Justice sat down before the secretary and began to 
select a goose quill. 

Then he realized the absurdity of the direction and turne: 
about. 

“What do you mean, Abner?” he cried. 
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“T mean precisely what I say,” replied my uncle. “I 
want you to write a deed.” 

“But what sort of deed,” cried the astonished Justice, 
“and by what grantor, and to whom, and for what lands?” 

“You will draw a conveyance,” replied Abner, “in form, 
with covenants of general warranty for the manor and lands 
set out in the deed before you and given in the plat. The 
grantor will be Benton Wolf, esquire, and the grantee Julia 
Clayborne, infant, and mark you, Randolph, the consid- 
eration will be love and affection, with a dollar added for 
the form.” 

The old man was amazed. His head, bedded into his huge 
shoulders, swung about; his pudgy features worked; his 
expression and his manner changed; his reptilian eyes 
hardened; he puffed with his breath in gusts. 

“Not so fast, my fine gentleman!” he gurgled. ‘There 
will be no such deed.” 

“Go on, Randolph,” said my uncle, “let us get this 
business over.” 

“But, Abner,” returned the Justice, “it is fool work, the 
grantor will not sign.” 

“He will sign,” said my uncle, “when you have finished, 
and seal and acknowledge—go on!” 

“But, Abner, Abner!” the amazed Justice protested. 

“Randolph,” cried my uncle, “will you write, and leave 
this thing to me?” 

And such authority was in the man to impose his will 
that the bewildered Justice spread out his sheet of foolscap, 
dipped his quill into the ink and began to draw the in- 
strument, in form and of the parties, as my uncle said. 
And while he wrote, Abner turned back to the gross old 
man. 

“Wolf,” he said, “must I persuade you to sign the deed?” 

“Abner,” cried the man, “do you take me for a fool?” 

He had got his unwieldy body up and defiant in the 
chair. ‘ 

“T do not,” replied my uncle, “and therefore I think 
that you will sign.” 
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The obese old man spat violently on the floor, his face a 
horror of great fglds. 

“Sign!”? he sputtered. ‘Fool, idiot, madman! Why 
should I sign away my lands?” 

“There are many reasons,” replied Abner calmly. “The 
property is not yours. You got it by a legal trick, the 
Judge who heard you was bound by the technicalities of 
language. But you are old, Wolf, and the next Judge will 
go behind the record. He will be hard to face. He has 
expressed Himself on these affairs. ‘If the widow and the 
orphan cry to me, I will surely hear their cry.’ Sinister 
words, Wolf, for one who comes with a case like yours 
into the court of Final Equity.” 

“Abner,” cried the old man, “begone with your little 
sermons!” 

My uncle’s big fingers tightened on the back of the chair. 

“Then, Wolf,” he said, “if this thing does not move you, 
let me urge the esteem of men and this child’s sorrow, and 
our high regard.” 

The old man’s jaw chattered and he snapped his fingers. 

“T would not give that for the things you name,” he 
cried, and he set off a tiny measure on his index-finger with 
the thumb. 

“Why, sir, my whim, idle and ridiculous, is a greater 
power to move me than this drivel.” 

Abner did not move, but his voice took on depth and 
volume. 

“Wolf,” he said, “a whim is sometimes a great lever to 
move aman. Now, I am taken with a whim myself. I have 
a fancy, Wolf, that your brother Adam ought to go out of 
the world barehanded as he came into it.” 

The old man twisted his great head, as though he would 
get Abner wholly within the sweep of his reptilian eye. 

“What?” he gurgled. “What is that?” 

“Why, this,” replied my uncle. “I have a whim—‘idle 
and ridiculous,’ did you say, Wolf? Well, then, idle and 
ridiculous, if you like, that your brother ought not to be 
buried in his gloves.” 
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Abner looked hard at the man and, although he did not 
move, the threat and menace of his presence seemed some- 
how to advance him. And the effect upon the huge old 
man was like some work of sorcery. The whole mountain 
of him began to quiver and the folds of his face seemed 
spread over with thin oil. He sat piled up in the chair 
and the oily sweat gathered and thickened on him. His 
jaw jerked and fell into a baggy gaping and the great ex- 
panse of him shook. 

Finally, out of the pudgy, undulating mass, a voice 
issued, thin and shaken. 

“Abner,” it said, “has any other man this fancy?” 

“No,” replied my uncle, “but I hold it, Wolf, at your 
decision.” 

“And, Abner,” his thin voice trembled, “‘you will let my 

brother be buried as he is?” 
“Tf you sign!’ said my uncle. 

The man reeked and grew wet in the terror on him, and 
one thought that his billowy body would never be again 
at peace. “Randolph,” he quavered, “bring me the deed.” 

Outside, the girl sobbed in Abner’s arms. She asked for 
no explanation. She wished to believe her fortune a miracle 
of God, forever—to the end of all things. But Randolph 
turned on my uncle when she was gone. 

“Abner! Abner!” he cried. ‘“‘Why in the name of the 
Eternal was the old creature so shaken at the gloves?” 

“Because he saw the hangman behind them,” replied my 
uncle. “Did you notice how the rim of the dead man’s 
face was riddled by the bird-shot and the center of it 
clean? How could that happen, Randolph?” 

“It was a curious accident of gun-fire,’’ replied the 
Justice. 

“Tt was no accident at all,” said Abner. “That area of 
the man’s face is clean because it was protected. Because 
the dead man put up his hands to cover his face when he 
saw that his brother was about to shoot him. 4 

“The backs of old Adam’s hands, hidden by the gloves, 
will be riddled with bird-shot like the rim of his face.” 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED COTERIE * 
By Rosert Barr 


I wert remember the November day when I first heard 
of the Summertrees case, because there hung over London 
a fog so thick that two or three times I lost my way, and 
no cab was to be had at any price. The few cabmen then 
in the streets were leading their animals slowly along, mak- 
ing for their stables. It was one of those depressing 
London days which filled me with ennui and a yearning 
for my own clear city of Paris, where, if we are ever visited 
by a slight mist, it is at least clean, white vapor, and not 
this horrible London mixture saturated with suffocating 
carbon. The fog was too thick for any passer to read the 
contents bills of the newspapers plastered on the pavement, 
and as there were probably no races that day the newsboys 
were shouting what they considered the next most impor- 
tant event—the election of an American President. I bought 
a paper and thrust it into my pocket. It was late when 
I reached my flat, and, after dining there, which was an 
unusual thing for me to do, I put on my slippers, took 
an easy-chair before the fire, and began to read my evening 
journal. I was distressed to learn that the eloquent Mr. 
Bryan had been defeated. I knew little about the silver 
question, but the man’s oratorical powers had appealed to 
me, and my sympathy was aroused because he owned many 
silver mines, and yet the price of the metal was so low 
that apparently he could not make a living through the 
operation of them. But, of course, the cry that he was a 
plutocrat, and a reputed millionaire over and over again, 
was bound to defeat him in a democracy where the average 
voter is exceedingly poor and not comfortably well-to-do, 

* From The Triumph of Eugéne Valmont, copyright by D. Apple- 
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as is the case with our peasants in France. I always took 
great interest in the affairs of the huge republic to the 
west, having been at some pains to inform myself accurately 
regarding its politics; and although, as my readers know, 
I seldom quote anything complimentary that is said of 
me, nevertheless, an American client of mine once admitted 
that he never knew the true inwardness—I think that 
was the phrase he used—of American politics until he 
heard me discourse upon them. But then, he added, he 
had been a very busy man all his life. 

I had allowed my paper to slip to the floor, for in very 
truth the fog was penetrating even into my flat, and it was 
becoming difficult to read, notwithstanding the electric 
light. My man came in, and announced that Mr. Spenser 
Hale wished to see me, and, indeed, any night, but especially 
when there is rain or fog outside, I am more pleased to 
talk with a friend than to read a newspaper. 

“Mon Dieu, my dear Monsieur Hale, it is a brave man 
you are to venture out in such a fog as is abroad to-night.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Valmont,” said Hale with pride, “you 
cannot raise a fog like this in Paris!” 

“No. There you are supreme,’ I admitted, rising and 
saluting my visitor, then offering him a chair. 

“T see you are reading the latest news,” he said, indi- 
cating my newspaper. “I am very glad that man Bryan is 
defeated. Now we shall have better times.” 

I waved my hand as I took my chair again. I will dis- 
cuss many things with Spenser Hale, but not American poli- 
tics; he does not understand them. It is a common defect 
of the English to suffer complete ignorance regarding the 
internal affairs of other countries. 

“Tt is surely an important thing that brought you out 
on such a night as this. The fog must be very thick in 
Scotland Yard.” 

This delicate shaft of fancy completely missed him, and 
he answered stolidly: 

“Tt’s thick all over London, and, indeed, throughout most 
of England.” 
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“Yes, it is,’ I agreed, but he did not see that either. 

Still, a moment, later, he made a remark which, if it had 
come from some people I know, might have indicated a 
glimmer of comprehension. 

“You are a very, very clever man, Monsieur Valmont, 
so all I need say is that the question which brought me here 
is the same as that on which the American election was 
fought. Now, to a countryman, I should be compelled to 
give further explanation, but to you, monsieur, that will not 
be necessary.” 

There are times when I dislike the crafty smile and 
partial closing of the eyes which always distinguishes 
Spenser Hale when he places on the table a problem which 
he expects will baffle me. If I said he never did baffle 
me, I would be wrong, of course, for sometimes the utter 
simplicity of the puzzles which trouble him leads me into 
an intricate involution entirely unnecessary in the circum- 
stances. 

I pressed my finger tips together, and gazed for a few 
moments at the ceiling. Hale had lit his black pipe, and 
my silent servant placed at his elbow the whisky and soda, 
then tiptoed out of the room. As the door closed my eyes 
came from the ceiling to the level of Hale’s expansive 
countenance. 

“Have they eluded you?’ I asked quietly. 

“Whoe” 

“The coiners.” 

Hale’s pipe dropped from his jaw, but he managed to 
catch it before it reached the floor. Then he took a gulp 
from the tumbler. 

“That was just a lucky shot,” he said. 

“Parfaitement,” I replied carelessly. 

“Now, own up, Valmont, wasn’t it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. A man cannot contradict a 
guest in his own house. 

“Oh, stow that!” cried Hale impolitely: He is a trifle 
prone to strong and even slangy expressions when puzzled. 
“Tell me how you guessed it.” 
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“Tt is very simple, mon ami. The question on which 
the American election was fought is the price of silver, 
which is so low that it has ruined Mr. Bryan, and threatens 
to ruin all the farmers of the West who possess silver 
mines on their farms. Silver troubled America, ergo silver 
troubles Scotland Yard. 

“Very well; the natural inference is that some one has 
stolen bars of silver. But such a theft happened three 
months ago, when the metal was being unloaded from a 
German steamer at Southampton, and my dear friend 
Spenser Hale ran down the thieves very cleverly as they 
were trying to dissolve the marks off the bars with acid. 
Now crimes do not run in series, like the numbers in roulette 
at Monte Carlo. The thieves are men of brains. They 
say to themselves, ‘What chance is there successfully to 
steal bars of silver while Mr. Hale is at Scotland Yard?’ 
Eh, my good friend?” 

“Really, Valmont,” said Hale, taking another sip, 
“sometimes you almost persuade me that you have reason- 
ing powers.” 

“Thanks, comrade. Then it is not a theft of silver we 
have now to deal with. But the American election was 
fought on the price of silver. If silver had been high in 
cost, there would have been no silver question. So the 
crime that is bothering you arises through the low price of 
silver, and this suggests that it must be a case of illicit 
coinage, for there the low price of the metal comes in. 
You have, perhaps, found a more subtle illegitimate act 
going forward than heretofore. Some one is making your 
shillings and your half crowns from real silver, instead of 
from baser metal, and yet there is a large profit which has 
not hitherto been possible through the high price of silver. 
With the old conditions you were familiar, but this new 
element sets at naught all your previous,formulas. That is 
how I reasoned the matter out.” 

“Well, Valmont, you have hit it, I'll say thag for you; 
you have hit it. There is a gang of expert coiners who 
are putting out real silver money, and making a clear 
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shilling on the half crown. We can find no trace of the 
coiners, but we know the man who is shoving the stuff.” 

“That ought to be sufficient,” I suggested. 

ev CSott should, but it hasn’t proved so up to date. Now 
I came ‘to-night to see if you would do one of your French 
tricks for us, right on the quiet.” 

“What French trick, Monsieur Spenser Hale?” I in- 
quired with some asperity, forgetting for the moment that 
the man invariably became impolite when he grew excited. 

“No offense intended,” said this blundering officer, who 
really is a good-natured fellow, but always puts his foot 
in it, and then apologizes. ‘I want some one to go through 
a man’s house without a search warrant, spot the evidence, 
let me know, and then we'll rush the place before he has 
time to hide his tracks.” 

“Who is this man, and where does he live?” 

“His name is Ralph Summertrees, and he lives in a 
very natty little bijou residence, as the advertisements call 
it, situated in no less a fashionable street than Park Lane.” 

“T see. What has aroused your suspicions against him?” 

“Well, you know, that’s an expensive district to live in; 
it takes a bit of money to do the trick. This Summertrees 
has no ostensible business, yet every Friday he goes to the 
United Capital Bank in Piccadilly, and deposits a bag of 
swag, usually all silver coin.’ 

“Ves; and this money?” 

“This money, so far as we can learn, contains a good 
many of these new pieces which never saw the British 
Mint.” 

“Tt’s not all the new coinage, then?” 

“Oh, no, he’s a bit too artful for that! You see, a 
man can go round London, his pockets filled with new- 
coined five-shilling pieces, buy this, that, and the other, 
and come home with his change in legitimate coins of the 
realm—half crowns, florins, shillings, sixpences, and all 
that.” 

“T see. Then why don’t you nab him one day when 
his pockets are stuffed with illegitimate five-shilling pieces?” 
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“Vhat could be done, of course, and I’ve thought of it, 
but, you see, we want to land the whole gang. Once we 
arrested him, without knowing where the money came from, 
the real coiners would take flight.” 

“How do you know he is not the real coiner kimself?” 

Now poor Hale is as easy to read as a vook. He hesi- | 
tated before answering this question, and looked confused 
as a culprit caught in some dishonest act. 

“You need not be afraid to teil me,” I said soothingly, 
after a pause. “You have had one of your men in Mr. 
Summertrees’ house, and so learned that he is not the 
coiner. But your man has not succeeded in getting you 
evidence to incriminate other people.” 

“You’ve about hit it again, Monsieur Valmont. One of 
my men has been Summertrees’ butler for two weeks, but, 
as you say, he has found no evidence.” 

“Ts he still butler?” 

“Ves,” 

“Now tell me how far you have got. You know that 
Summertrees deposits a bag of coin every Friday in the 
Piccadilly Bank, and I suppose the bank has allowed you 
to examine one or two of the bags.” 

“Yes, sir, they have, but, you see, banks are very diffi- 
cult to treat with. They don’t like detectives bothering 
round, and while they do not stand out against the law, 
still they never answer any more questions than they’re 
asked, and Mr. Summertrees has been a good customer at 
the United Capital for many years.” 

“Haven't you found out where the money comes from?” 

“Yes, we have; it is brought there night after night by 
a man who looks like a respectable city. clerk, and he puts 
it into a large safe, of which he holds the key, this safe 
being on the ground floor, in the dining room.” 

“Haven’t you followed the clerk?” 

“Yes. He sleeps in the Park Lane: house every night 
and goes up in the morning to an old curiosity shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, where he stays all day, returning 
with his bag of money in the evening.” 
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“Why don’t you arrest and question him?” 

“Well, Monsieur Valmont, there is just the same objec- 
tion to his arrest as to that of Summertrees himself. We 
could easily arrest both, but we have not the slightest evi- 
dence against either of them, and then, although we put the 
go-betweens in clink, the worst criminals of the lot would 
escape.”’ 

“Nothing suspicious about the old curiosity shop?” 

“No. It appears to be perfectly regular.” 

“This game has been going on under your noses for how 
long?” 

“For about six weeks.” 

“Ts Summertrees a married man?” 

“No.” 

“Are there any women servants in the house?” 

“No, except that three charwomen come in every morn- 
ing to do up the rooms.” 

“Of what is his household comprised?” 

“There is the butler, then the valet, and last the French 
cook.” 

“Ah,” cried I, “the French cook! This case interests 
me. So Summertrees has succeeded in completely discon- 
certing your man? Has he prevented him going from top 
to bottom of the house?” 

“Oh, no! He has rather assisted him than otherwise. 
On one occasion he went to the safe, took out the money, 
had Podgers—that’s my chap’s name—help him to count it, 
and then actually sent Podgers to the bank with the bag 
of coin.” 

“And Podgers has been all over the place?” 

“Ves,” 

“Saw no signs of a coining establishment?” 

“No. It is absolutely impossible that any coining can be 
done there. Besides, as I tell you, that respectable clerk 
brings him the money.” 

“T suppose you want me to take Podgers’s position?” 

“Well, Monsieur Valmont, to tell you the truth, I would 
rather you didn’t. Podgers has done everything a man can 
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do, but I thought if you got into the house, Podgers as- 
sisting, you might go through it night after night at your 
leisure.” 

“T see. That’s just a little dangerous in England. I 
think I should prefer to assure myself the legitimate stand- 
ing of being amiable Podgers’s successor. You say that 
Summertrees has no business?” 

“Well, sir, not what you might call a business. He is 
by way of being an author, but I don’t count that any 
business.” 

“Oh, an author, is he? When does he do his writing?” 

“He locks himself up most of the day in his study.” 

“Does he come out for lunch?” 

“No; he lights a little spirit lamp inside, Podgers tells 
me, and makes himself a cup of coffee, which he takes with 
a sandwich or two.” 

“That’s rather frugal fare for Park Lane.” 

“Ves, Monsieur Valmont, it is, but he makes it up in 
the evening, when he has a long dinner, with all them 
foreign kickshaws you people like, done by his French 
cook.” : 

“Sensible man! Well, Hale, I see I shall look forward 
with pleasure to making the acquaintance of Mr. Sum- 
mertrees. Is there any restriction on the going and com- 
ing of your man Podgers?” 

“None in the least. He can get away either night or day.” 

“Very good, friend Hale; bring him here to-morrow, as 
soon as our author locks himself up in his study, or rather, 
I should say, as soon as the respectable clerk leaves for 
Tottenham Court Road, which I should guess, as you put 
it, is about half an hour after his master turns the key 
of the room in which he writes.” 

“You are quite right in that guess, Valmont. How did 
you hit it?” 

“Merely a surmise, Hale. There is a good deal of oddity 
about that Park Lane house, so it doesn’t surpgise me in 
the least that the master gets to work earlier in the morn- 
ing than the man I have also a suspicion that Ralph 
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Summertrees knows perfectly well what the estimable 
Podgers is there«dor.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“T can give no reason except that my opinion of the 
acuteness of Summertrees has been gradually rising all the 
while you were speaking, and at the same time my estimate 
of Podgers’s craft has been as steadily declining. How- 
ever, bring the man here to-morrow, that I may ask him 
a few questions.” 


Next day, about eleven o’clock, the ponderous Podgers, 
hat in hand, followed his chief into my room. His broad, 
impassive, immobile, smooth face gave him rather more 
the air of a genuine butler than I had expected, and this 
appearance, of course, was enhanced by his livery. His 
replies to my questions were those of a well-trained serv- 
ant who will not say too much unless it is made worth 
his while. All in all, Podgers exceeded my expectations, 
and really my friend Hale had some justification for re- 
garding him, as he evidently did, a triumph in his line. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hale, and you, Podgers.” 

The man disregarded my invitation, standing like a 
statue until his chief made a motion; then he dropped 
into a chair. The English are great on discipline. 

“Now, Mr. Hale, I must first congratulate you on the 
make-up of Podgers. It is excellent. You depend less on 
artificial assistance than we do in France, and in that I 
think you are right.” 

“Oh, we know a bit over here, Monsieur Valmont!” 
said Hale, with pardonable pride. 

“Now then, Podgers, I want to ask you about this clerk. 
What time does he arrive in the evening?” 

“At prompt six, sir.” 

“Does he ring, or let himself in with a latchkey?” 

“With a latchkey, sir.” 

“How does he carry the money?” 

“In a little locked leather satchel, sir, flung over his 
shoulder.” 
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“Does he go direct to the dining room?” 

PY 05, Sits 6 

“Have you seen him unlock the safe, and put in the 
money?” 

oN es sips 

“Does the safe unlock with a word or a key?” 

“With a key, sir. It’s one of the old-fashioned kind.” 

“Then the clerk unlocks his leather money bag?” 

CV eS. Sir 22 

“That’s three keys used withip as many minutes. Are 
they separate or in a bunch?” 

“In a bunch, sir.” 

“Did you ever see your master with this bunch of keys?” 

INOS Site 

“You saw him open the safe once, I am told?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Did he use a separate key, or one of a bunch?” 

Podgers slowly scratched his head, then said: 

“T don’t just remember, sir.” 

“Ah, Podgers, you are neglecting the big things in that 
house! Sure you can’t remember?” 

SINOy ‘sir? 

“Once the money is in and the safe locked up, what does 
the clerk do?” 

“Goes to his room, sir.” 

“Where is this room?” 

“On the third floor, sir.’ 

“Where do you sleep?” 

“On the fourth floor with the rest of the servants, sir. 

“Where does the master sleep?” 

“On the second floor, adjoining his study.” 

“The house consists of four stories and a basement, 
does it?” 
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“fT have somehow arrived at the suspicion that it is a 
very narrow house. Is that true?” ® 
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“Does the clerk ever dine with your master?” 
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“No, sir. The clerk don’t eat in the house at all, sir.” 

“Does he go away before breakfast?” 

JNO ESE. 

“No one takes breakfast to his room?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What time does he leave the house?” 

“At ten o’clock, sir.” 

“When is breakfast served?” 

“At nine o’clock, sir.” 

“At what hour does your master retire to his study?” 

“At half past nine, sir.” 

“Locks the door on the. inside?” 

pay OSs2, Sir? 

“Never rings for anything during the day?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

Here Podgers was on familiar ground, and he rattled 
off a description minute in every particular. 

“What I meant was, Podgers, is he silent, or talkative, 
or does he get angry? Does he seem furtive, suspicious, 
anxious, terrorized, calm, excitable, or what?” 

“Well, sir, he is by way of being very quiet, never has 
much to say for hisself; never saw him angry or excited.” 

“Now, Podgers, you’ve been at Park Lane for a fort- 
night or more. You are a sharp, alert, observant man. 
What happens there that strikes you as unusual?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say, sir,” replied Podgers, looking 
rather helplessly from his chief to myself, and back again. 

“Your professional duties have often compelled you to 
enact the part of butler before, otherwise you wouldn’t do 
it so well. Isn’t that the case?” 

Podgers did not reply, but glanced at his chief. This 
was evidently a question pertaining to the service, which 
a subordinate was not allowed to answer. However, Hale 
said at. once: 

“Certainly. Podgers has been in dozens of places.” 

“Well, Podgers, just call to mind some of the other house- 
holds where you have been employed, and tell me any 
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particulars in which Mr. Summertrees’ establishment differs 
from them.” 

Podgers pondered a long time. 

“Well, sir, he do stick to writing pretty close.” 

“Ah, that’s his profession, you see, Podgers. Hard at it 
from half past nine till toward seven, I imagine?” 
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“Anything else, Podgers? No matter how trivial.” 

“Well, sir, he’s fond of reading, too; leastways, he’s 
fond of newspapers.” 

“When does he read?”’ 

“T never seen him read ’em, sir; indeed, so far as I can 
tell, I never knew the papers to be opened, but he takes 
them all in, sir.” 

“What, all the morning papers?” 

“Ves, sir, and all the evening papers, too.” 

“Where are the morning papers placed?” 

“On the table in his study, sir.” 

“And the evening papers?” 

“Well, sir, when the evening papers come, the study is 
locked. They are put on a side table in the dining room, 
and he takes them upstairs with him to his study.” 

“This has happened every day since you’ve been there?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“You reported that very striking fact to your chief, of 
course?” 

“No, sir, I don’t think I did,”’ said Podgers, confused. 

“You should have done so. Mr. Hale would have known 
how to make the most of a point so vital.” 

“Oh, come now, Valmont,” interrupted Hale, ‘‘you’re 
chaffing us! Plenty of people take in all the papers!” 

“T think not. Even clubs and hotels subscribe to the 
leading journals only. You said all, I think, Podgers?” 

“Well, nearly all, sir.” 

“But which is it? There’s a vast difference.” 

“He takes a good many, sir.” ® 

“How many?” 

“YT don’t just know, sir.” 
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“That’s easily found out, Valmont,” cried Hale, with 
some impatience, “if you think it really important.” 

“T think it so important that I’m going back with 
Podgers myself. You can take me into the house, I sup- 
pose, when you return?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Coming back to these newspapers for a moment, Pod- 
gers. What is done with them?” 

“They are sold to the ragman, sir, once a week.” - 

“Who takes them from the study?” 

Sar paor Sire? 

“Do they appear to have been read very carefully?” 

“Well, no, sir; leastways, some of them seem never to 
have been opened, or else folded up very carefully again.” 

“Did you notice that extracts have been clipped from 
any of them?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Does Mr. Summertrees keep a scrapbook?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Oh, the case is perfectly plain!” said I, leaning back 
in my chair, and regarding the puzzled Hale with that 
cherubic expression of self-satisfaction which I know is so 
annoying to him. 

“What’s perfectly plain?” he demanded, more gruffly 
perhaps than etiquette would have sanctioned. 

“Summertrees is no coiner, nor is he linked with any 
band of coiners.” 

“What is he, then?”’ 

“Ah, that opens another avenue of inquiry! For all 
I know to the contrary, he may be the most honest of 
men. On the surface it would appear that he is a rea- 
sonably industrious tradesman in Tottenham Court Road, 
who is anxious that there should be no visible connection 
between a plebeian employment and so aristocratic a resi- 
dence as that in Park Lane.” 

At this point Spenser Hale gave expression to one of 
those rare flashes of reason which are always an astonish~- 
ment to his friends. 
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“That is nonsense, Monsieur Valmont,” he said; “the 
man who is ashamed of the connection between his busi- 
ness and his house is one who is trying to get into society, 
or else the women of his family are trying it, as is usually 
, the case. Now Summertrees has no family. He himself 
goes nowhere, gives no entertainments, and accepts no invi- 
tations. He belongs to no club; therefore, to say that he 
is ashamed of his connection with the Tottenham Court 
Road shop is absurd. He is concealing the connection for 
some other reason that will bear looking into.” 

“My dear Hale, the Goddess of Wisdom herself could 
not have made a more sensible series of remarks. Now, 
mon ami, do you want my assistance, or have you enough 
to go on with?” 

“Enough to go on with? We have nothing more than 
we had when I called on you last night.” 

“Last night, my dear Hale, you supposed this man was 
in league with coiners. To-day you know he is not.” 

“T know you say he is not.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and raised my eyebrows, smil- 
ing at him. 

“Tt is the same thing, Monsieur Hale.” 

“Well, of all the conceited—” and the good Hale could 
get no farther. 

“Tf you wish my assistance, it is yours.” 

“Very good. Not to put too fine a point upon it, I do.” 

“In that case, my dear Podgers, you will return to the 
residence of our friend Summertrees, and get together for 
me in a bundle all of yesterday’s morning and evening 
papers that were delivered to the house. Can you do that, 
or are they mixed up in a heap in the coal cellar?” 

“T can do it, sir. I have instructions to place each 
day’s papers in a pile by itself in case they should be 
wanted again. There is always one week’s supply in the 
cellar, and we sell the papers of the week before to the 
ragman.” 

“Excellent. Well, take the risk of abstracting dne day’s 
journals, and have them ready for me. I will call upon 
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you at half past three o’clock exactly, and then I want 
you to take me upstairs to the clerk’s bedroom in the 
third story, whic I suppose is not locked during the day- 
time?” 

“No, sir, it is not.” 

With this the patient Podgers took his departure! 
Spenser Hale rose when his assistant left. 

“Anything further I can do?” he asked. 

“Ves; give me the address of the shop in Tottenham 
Court Road. Do you happen to have about you one of 
those new five-shilling pieces which you believe to be 
illegally coined?” 

He opened his pocketbook, took out the bit of white 
metal, and handed it to me. 

“T’m going to pass this off before evening,” I said, put- 
ting it in my pocket, “and I hope none of your men will 
arrest me.” 

“That’s all right,’ laughed Hale as he took his leave. 

At half past three Podgers was waiting for me, and 
opened the front door as I came up the steps, thus saving 
me the necessity of ringing. The house seemed strangely 
quiet. The French cook was evidently down in the base- 
ment, and we had probably all the upper part to ourselves, 
unless Summertrees was in his study, which I doubted. 
Podgers led me directly upstairs to the clerk’s room on the 
third floor, walking on tiptoe, with an elephantine air of 
silence and secrecy combined, which struck me as unnec- 
essary. 

“J will make an examination of this room,” I said. 
“Kindly wait for me down by the door of the study.” 

The bedroom proved to be of respectable size when 
one considers the smallness of the house. The bed was 
all nicely made up, and there were two chairs in the room, 
but the usual washstand and swing mirror were not visible. 
However, seeing a curtain at the farther end of the room, 
I drew it aside, and found, as I expected, a fixed lavatory 
in an alcove of perhaps four feet deep by five in width. 
As the room was about fifteen feet wide, this left two- 
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thirds of the space unaccounted for. A moment later I 
opened a door which exhibited a closet filled with clothes 
hanging on hooks. This left a space of five feet between the 
clothes closet and the lavatory. I thought at first that the 
entrance to the secret stairway must have issued from the 
lavatory, but examining the boards closely, although they 
sounded hollow to the knuckles, they were quite evidently 
plain match boarding, and not a concealed door. The 
entrance to the stairway, therefore, must issue from the 
clothes closet. The right-hand wall proved similar to the 
match boarding of the lavatory, so far as the casual eye or 
touch was concerned, but I saw at once it was a door. 
The latch turned out to be somewhat ingeniously operated 
by one of the hooks which held a pair of old trousers. 
I found that the hook, if pressed upward, allowed the door 
to swing outward, over the stairhead. Descending to the 
second floor, a similar latch let me into a similar clothes 
closet in the room beneath. The two rooms were identical 
in size, one directly above the other, the only difference 
being that the lower-room door gave into the study, instead 
of into the hall, as was the case with the upper chamber. 

The study was extremely neat, either not much used, or 
the abode of a very methodical man. There was nothing 
on the table except a pile of that morning’s papers. I walked 
to the farther end, turned the key in the lock, and came 
out upon the astonished Podgers. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” exclaimed he. 

“Quite so,” I rejoined; ‘“‘you’ve been tiptoeing past an 
empty room for the last two weeks. Now, if you'll come ~ 
with me, Podgers, I’ll show you how the trick is done.” 

When he entered the study I locked the door once more, 
and led the assumed butler, still tiptoeing through force 
of habit, up the stair into the top bedroom, and so out 
again, leaving everything exactly as we found it. We went 
down the main stair to the front hall, and there Podgers 
had my parcel of papers all neatly wrapped up. This 
bundle I carried to my flat, gave one of my assistants some 
instructions, and left him at work on the papers. 
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I took a cab to the foot of Tottenham Court Road, and 
walked up that street till I came to J. Simpson’s old curi- 
osity shop. Aftér gazing at the well-filled windows for 
some time, I stepped inside, having selected a little iron 
crucifix displayed behind the pane; the work of some 
ancient craftsman. 

I knew at once from Podgers’s description that I was 
waited upon by the veritable respectable clerk who brought 
the bag of money each night to Park Lane, and who, 
I was certain, was no other than Ralph Summertrees him- 
self. 

There was nothing in his manner differing from that 
of any other quiet salesman. The price of the crucifix 
proved to be seven-and-six, and I threw down a sovereign 
to pay for it. 

“Do you mind the change being all in silver, sir?” 
he asked, and I answered without any eagerness, although 
the question aroused a suspicion that had begun to be 
allayed: 

“Not in the least.” 

He gave me half a crown, three two-shilling pieces, and 
four separate shillings, all coins being well-worn silver of 
the realm, the undoubted inartistic product of the reputable 
British Mint. This seemed to dispose of the theory that 
he was  palming off illegitimate money. He asked me if I 
were interested in any particular branch of antiquity, and 
I replied that my curiosity was merely general, and ex- 
ceedingly amateurish, whereupon he invited me to look 
around. ‘This I proceeded to do, while he resumed the 
addressing and stamping of some wrapped-up pamphlets 
which I surmised to be copies of his catalogue. 

He made no attempt either to watch me or to press his 
wares upon me. I selected at random a little ink-stand, and 
asked its price. It was two shillings, he said, whereupon 
I produced my fraudulent five-shilling piece. He took it, 
gave me the change without comment, and the last doubt 
about his connection with coiners flickered from my mind. 

At this moment a young man came in who, I saw at 
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once, was not a customer. He walked briskly to the farther 
end of the shop, and disappeared behind a partition which 
had one pane of glass in it that gave an outlook toward 
the front door. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said the shopkeeper, and he 
followed the young man into the private office. 

As I examined the curious heterogeneous collection of 
things for sale, I heard the clink of coins being poured 
out on the lid of a desk or an uncovered table, and the 
murmur of voices floated out to me. I was now near the 
entrance of the shop, and by a sleight-of-hand trick, keep- 
ing the corner of my eye on the glass pane of the private 
office, I removed the key of the front door without a sound, 
and took an impression of it in wax, returning the key to its 
place unobserved. At this moment another young man 
came in, and walked straight past me into the private 
office. I heard him say: 

“Oh, I beg pardon, Mr. Simpson! How are you, 
Rogers?” 

“Hello, Macpherson,” saluted Rogers, who then came 
out, bidding good night to Mr. Simpson, and departed, 
whistling, down the street, but not before he had repeated 
his phrase to another young man entering, to whom he gave 
the name of Tyrrel. 

I noted these three names in my mind. Two others 
came in together, but I was compelled to content myself 
with memorizing their features, for I did not learn their 
names. These men were evidently collectors, for I heard the 
rattle of money in every case; yet here was a small shop, 
doing apparently very little business, for I had been within 
it for more than half an hour, and yet remained the only 
customer. If credit were given, one collector would cer- 
tainly have been sufficient, yet five had come in, and had 
poured their contributions into the pile Summertrees was 
to take home with him that night. 

I determined to secure one of the pamphlets which the 
man had been addressing. They were piled on a shelf 
behind the counter, but I had no difficulty in reaching 
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across and taking the one on top, which I slipped into my 
pocket. When the fifth young man went down the street 
Summertrees himself emerged, and this time he carried in 
his hand the well-filled locked leather satchel, with the 
straps dangling. It was now approaching half past five, 
and I saw he was eager to close up and get away. 

“Anything else you fancy, sir?” he asked me. 

“No, or, rather, yes and no. You have a very inter- 
esting collection here, but it’s getting so dark I can hardly 
Seay? 

“T close at half past five, sir.” 

“Ah! in that case,” I said, consulting my watch, “TI shall 
be pleased to call some other time.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Summertrees quietly, and with 
that I took my leave. 

From the corner of an alley on the other side of the 
street I saw him put up the shutters with his own hands, 
then he emerged with overcoat on, and the money satchel 
slung across his shoulder. He locked the door, tested it 
with his knuckles, and walked down the street, carrying 
under one arm the pamphlets he had been addressing. I 
followed him at some distance, saw him drop the pam- 
phlets into the box at the first post office he passed, and 
walk rapidly toward his house in Park. Lane. 

When I returned to my flat and called in my assistant, 
he said: 

“After putting to one side the regular advertisements 
of pills, soap, and what not, here is the only one common 
to all the newspapers, morning and evening alike. The 
advertisements are not identical, sir, but they have two 
points of similarity, or perhaps I should say three. They 
all profess to furnish a cure for absent-mindedness; they 
all ask that the applicant’s chief hobby shall be stated, and 
they all bear the same address: Dr. Willoughby, in Totten- 
ham Court Road.” 

“Thank you,” said I, as he placed the scissored adver- 
tisements before me. 

I read several of the announcements. They were all 
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small, and perhaps that is why I had never noticed one of 
them in the newspapers, for certainly they were odd enough. 
Some asked for lists of absent-minded men, with the hob- 
' bies of each, and for these lists, prizes of from one shilling 
to six were offered. In other clippings Dr. Willoughby 
professed to be able to cure absent-mindedness. There 
were no fees and no treatment, but a pamphlet would be 
sent, which, if it did not benefit the receiver, could do no 
harm. The doctor was unable to meet patients personally, 
nor could he enter into correspondence with them. The 
address was the same as that of the old curiosity shop in Tot- 
tenham Court Road. At this juncture I pulled the pamphlet 
from my pocket, and saw it was entitled, “Christian Science 
and Absent-Mindedness,” by Dr. Stamford Willoughby, 
and at the end of the article was the statement contained 
in the advertisements, that Dr. Willoughby would neither 
see patients nor hold any correspondence with them. 

I drew a sheet of paper toward me, wrote to Dr. 
Willoughby, alleging that I was a very absent-minded man, 
and would be glad of his pamphlet, adding that my special 
hobby was the collecting of first editions. I then signed 
myself, “Alport Webster, Imperial Flats, London, W.” 

I may here explain that it is often necessary for me 
to see people under some other name than the well-known 
appellation of Eugéne Valmont. There are two doors to 
my flat, and on one of these is painted, ‘““Eugéne Valmont”; 
on the other there is a receptacle, into which can be slipped 
a sliding panel bearing any nom de guerre I choose. The 
same device is arranged on the ground floor, where the 
names of all the occupants of the building appear on the 
right-hand wall. 

I sealed, addressed, and stamped my letter, then told 
my man to put out the name of Alport Webster, and 
if I did not happen to be in when any one called upon 
that mythical person, he was to make an appointment for 
me. ® 
It was nearly six o’clock next afternoon when the card 
of Angus Macpherson was brought in to Mr. Alport Webster. 
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I recognized the young man at once as the second who had 
entered the little, shop, carrying his tribute to Mr. Simpson 
the day before. He held three volumes under his arm, 
and spoke in such a pleasant, insinuating sort of way, that 
I knew at once he was an adept in his profession of 
canvasser. 

“Will you be seated, Mr. Macpherson? In what can 
T serve you?” 

He placed the three volumes, backs upward, on my 
table. 

‘“‘Are you interested at all in first editions, Mr. Webster?” 

“Tt is the one thing I am interested in,” I replied; ‘but 
unfortunately they often run into a lot of money.” 

“That is true,’ said Macpherson sympathetically, ‘ ‘and 
I have here three books, one of which is an exemplification 
of what you say. This one costs a hundred pounds. The 
last copy that was sold by auction in London brought 
a hundred and twenty-three pounds. This next one is forty 
pounds, and the third ten pounds. At these prices I am 
certain you could not duplicate three such treasures in any 
bookshop in Britain.” 

I examined them critically, and saw at once that what 
he said was true. He was still standing on the opposite side 
of the table. 

“Please take a chair, Mr. Macpherson. Do you mean to 
say you go round London with a hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth of goods under your arm in this careless way?” 

The young man laughed. 

“T run very little risk, Mr. Webster. I don’t suppose 
any one I meet imagines for a moment there is more under 
my arm than perhaps a trio of volumes I have picked 
up in the fourpenny box to take home with me.” 

I lingered over the volume for which he asked a hundred 
pounds, then said, looking across at him: 

“How came you to be possessed of this book, for in- 
stance?” 

He turned upon me a fine, open countenance, and an- 
swered without hesitation in the frankest possible manner: 
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“T am not in actual possession of it, Mr. Webster. I 
am by way of being a connoisseur in rare and valuable 
books myself, although, of course, I have little money with 
which to indulge in the collection of them. I am ac- 
quainted, however, with the lovers of desirable books in 
different quarters of London. These three volumes, for 
instance, are from the library of a private gentleman in 
the West End. I have sold many books to him, and he 
knows I am trustworthy. He wishes to dispose of them 
at something under their real value, and has kindly allowed 
me to conduct the negotiations. I make it my business to 
find out those who are interested in rare books, and by such 
trading I add considerably to my income.” 

“How, for instance, did you learn that I was a bib- 
liophile?”’ 

Mr. Macpherson laughed genially. 

“Well, Mr. Webster, I must confess that I chanced 
it.. I do that very often. I take a flat like this, and send 
in my card to the name on the door. If I am invited 
in, I ask the occupant the question I asked you just now: 
‘Are you interested in rare editions?’ If he says no, I 
simply beg pardon and retire. If he says yes, then I show 
my wares.” 

“T see,” said I, nodding. What a glib young liar he was, 
with that innocent face of his, and yet my next question 
brought forth the truth. 

“As this is the first time you have called upon me, Mr. 
Macpherson, you have no objection to my making some 
further inquiry, I suppose. Would you mind telling me 
the name of the owner of these books in the West End?” 

“His name is Mr. Ralph Summertrees, of Park Lane.” 

“Of Park Lane? Ah, indeed!” 

“T shall be glad to leave the books with you, Mr. 
Webster, and if you care to make an appointment with 
Mr. Summertrees, I am sure he will not object Me say a 
word in my favor.” 

“Oh, I do not in the least doubt it, and should rid think 
of troubling the gentleman.” 
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“T was going to tell you,” went on the young man, 
“that I have a friend, a capitalist, who, in a way, is my 
supporter; for, as I said, I have little money of my own. 
I find it is often inconvenient for people to pay down any 
considerable sum. When, however, I strike a bargain, my 
capitalist buys the books, and I make an arrangement with 
my customer to pay a certain amount each week, and so 
~ even a large purchase is not felt, as I make the installments 
small enough to suit my client.” 

“You are employed during the day, I take it?” 

“Ves, I am a clerk in the City.” 

Again we were in the blissful realms of fiction! 

“Suppose I take this book at ten pounds, what install- 
ments should I have to pay each week?” 

“Oh, what you like, sir. Would five shillings be toe 
much?”’ 

“T think not.” 

“Very well, sir; if you pay me five shillings now, I will 
leave the book with you, and shall have pleasure in calling 
this day week for the next installment.” 

I put my hand into my pocket, and drew out two half 
crowns, which I passed over to him. 

“Do I need to sign any form or undertaking to pay the 
restr?’ 

The young man laughed cordially. 

“Oh, no, sir, there is no formality necessary. You see, 
sir, this is largely a labor of love with me, although I 
don’t deny I have my eye on the future. I am getting 
together what I hope will be a very valuable connection 
with gentlemen like yourself who are fond of books, and 
I trust some day that I may be able to resign my place 
with the insurance company and set up a choice little 
business of my own, where my knowledge of values in 
literature will prove useful.” 

And then, after making a note in a little book he took 
from his pocket, he bade me a most graceful good-by and 
departed, leaving me cogitating over what it all meant. 

Next morning two articles were handed to me. The 
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first came by post and was a pamphlet on “Christian Science 
and Absent-Mindedness,” exactly similar to the one I had 
taken away from the old curiosity shop; the second was a 
small key made from my wax impression that would fit the 
front door of the same shop—a key fashioned by an ex- 
cellent anarchist friend of mine in an obscure street near 
Holborn. 

That night at ten o’clock I was inside the old curiosity 
shop, with a small storage battery in my pocket, and a 
little electric glowlamp at my buttonhole, a most uséful 
instrument for either burglar or detective. 

I had expected to find the books of the establishment 
in a safe, which, if it was similar to the one in Park Lane, 
I was prepared to open with the false keys in my posses- 
sion, or to take an impression of the keyhole and trust 
to my anarchist friend for the rest. But to my amaze- 
ment I discovered all the papers pertaining to the concern 
in a desk which was not even locked. The books, three 
in number, were the ordinary daybook, journal, and ledger 
referring to the shop; bookkeeping of the older fashion; 
but in a portfolio lay half a dozen foolscap sheets, headed, 
“Mr. Rogers’s List,” “Mr. Macpherson’s,” “Mr. Tyrrel’s,”’ 
the names I had already learned, and three others. These 
lists contained in the first column, names; in the second 
column, addresses; in the third, sums of money; and then 
in the small, square places following were amounts ranging 
from two-and-sixpence to a pound. At the bottom of Mr. 
Macpherson’s list was the name Alport Webster, Imperial 
Flats, £10; then in the small, square place, five shillings. 
These six sheets, each headed by a canvasser’s name, were 
evidently the record of current collections, and the inno- 
cence of the whole thing was so apparent that, if it were 
not for my fixed rule never to believe that I am at the 
bottom of any case until I have come on something sus- 
picious, I would have gone out empty-handed as I came in. 

The six sheets were loose in a thin portfolio, but stand- 
ing on a shelf above the desk were a number of fat volumes, 
one of which I took down, and saw that it contained 
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similar lists running back several years. I noticed on Mr. 
Macpherson’s current list the name of Lord Semptam, an 
eccentric old nobleman whom I knew slightly. Then turn- 
ing to the list immediately before the current one the name 
was still there; I traced it back through list after list until 
I found the first entry, which was no less than three years 
previous, and there Lord Semptam was down fer a piece of 
furniture costing fifty pounds, and on that account he had 
paid a pound a week for more than three years, totaling a 
hundred and seventy pounds at the least, and instantly the 
glorious simplicity of the scheme dawned upon me, and I 
became so interested in the swindle that I lit the gas, fearing 
my little lamp would be exhausted before my ee 
ended, for it promised to be a long one. 

In several instances the intended victim proved shrewder 
than old Simpson had counted upon, and the word “Settled” 
had been written on the line carrying the name when the 
exact number of installments was paid. But as these 
shrewd persons dropped out, others took their places, and 
Simpson’s dependence on their absent-mindedness seemed 
to be justified in nine cases out of ten. His collectors were 
collecting long after the debt had been paid. In Lord 
Semptam’s case, the payment had evidently become chronic, 
and the old man was giving away his pound a week to 
the suave Macpherson two years after his debt had been 
liquidated. 

From the big volume I detached the loose leaf, dated 
1893, which recorded Lord Semptam’s purchase of a carved 
table for fifty pounds, and on which he had been paying 
a pound a week from that time to the date of which I am 
writing, which was November, 1896. This single docu- 
ment, taken from the file of three years previous, was not 
likely to be missed, as would have been the case if I had 
selected a current sheet. I nevertheless made a copy of 
the names and addresses of Macpherson’s present clients; 
then, carefully placing everything exactly as I had found 
it, I extinguished the gas, and went out of the shop, lock- 
ing the door behind me. With the 1893 sheet in my 
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pocket I resolved to prepare a pleasant little surprise for 
my suave friend Macpherson when he called to get his next 
installment of five shillings. 

Late as was the hour when I reached Trafalgar Square, 
I could not deprive myself of the felicity of calling on 
Mr. Spenser Hale, who I knew was then on duty. He 
never appeared at his best during office hours, because 
officialism stiffened his stalwart frame. Mentally he was 
impressed with the importance of his position, and added 
to this he was not then allowed to smoke his big black 
pipe and terrible tobacco. He received me with the curt- 
ness I had been taught to expect when I inflicted myself 
upon him at his office. He greeted me abruptly with: 

“T say, Valmont, how long do you expect to be on this 
Jobe’? 

“What job?” I asked mildly. 

“Oh, you know what I mean: the Summertrees affair?” 

“Oh, that!’ I exclaimed, with surprise. “The Sum- 
mertrees case is already completed, of course. If I had 
known you were in a hurry, I should have finished up 
everything yesterday, but as you and Podgers, and I don’t 
know how many more, have been at it sixteen or seventeen 
days, if not longer, I thought I might venture to take as 
many hours, as I am working entirely alone. You said 
nothing about haste, you know.” 

“Oh, come now, Valmont, that’s a bit thick. Do you mean 
to say you have already got evidence against the man?” 

“Evidence absolute and complete.” 

“Then who are the coiners?” 

“My most estimable friend, how often have I told you 
not to jump at conclusions? I informed you when you 
first spoke to me about the matter that Summertrees was 
neither a coiner nor a confederate of coiners. I secured 
evidence sufficient to convict him of quite another offense, 
which is probably unique in the annals of crime. I have 
penetrated the mystery of the shop, and discoyered the 
reason for all those suspicious actions which quite properly 
set you on his trail. Now I wish you to come to my flat 
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next Wednesday night at a quarter to six, prepared to make 
an arrest.” 

“T must know ‘whom I am to arrest, and on what counts.” 

“Quite so, mon ami Hale; I did not say you were to 
make an arrest, but merely warned you to be prepared. 
If you have time now to listen to the disclosures, I am 
quite at your service. I promise you there are some original 
features in the case. If, however, the present moment is 
inopportune, drop in on me at your convenience, previously 
telephoning so that you may know whether I am there or 
not, and thus your valuable time will not be expended 
purposelessly.”’ 

With this I presented to him my most courteous bow, 
and although his mystified expression hinted a suspicion 
that he thought I was chaffing him, as he would call it, 
official dignity dissolved somewhat, and he intimated his 
desire to hear all about it then and there. I had suc- 
ceeded in arousing my friend Hale’s curiosity. He lis- 
tened to the evidence with perplexed brow, and at last 
ejaculated he would be blessed. 

“This young man,” I said, in conclusion, “will call upon 
me at six on Wednesday afternoon, to receive his second 
five shillings. I propose that you, in your uniform, shall 
be seated there with me to receive him, and I am anxious to 
study Mr. Macpherson’s countenance when he realizes he 
has walked in to confront a policeman. If you will then 
allow me to cross-examine him for a few moments, not 
after the manner of Scotland Yard, with a warning lest he 
incriminate himself, but in the free and easy fashion we 
adopt in Paris, I shall afterwards turn the case over to you 
to be dealt with at your discretion.” 

“You have a wonderful flow of language, Monsieur Val- 
mont,” was the officer’s tribute to me. “I shall be on hand 
at a quarter to six on Wednesday.” 

“Meanwhile,” said I, “kindly say nothing of this to any 
one. We must arrange a complete surprise for Macpherson. 
That is essential. Please make no move in the matter 
at all until Wednesday night.” 
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Spenser Hale, much impressed, nodded acquiescence, and 
I took a polite leave of him. 


The question of lighting is an important one in a room 
such as mine, and electricity offers a good deal of scope 
to the ingenious. Of this fact I have taken full advan- 
tage. I can manipulate the lighting of my room so that 
any particular spot is bathed in brilliancy, while the rest of 
the space remains in comparative gloom, and I arranged 
the lamps so that the full force of their rays impinged 
against the door that Wednesday evening, while I sat on 
one side of the table in semidarkness and Hale sat on the 
other, with a light beating down on him from above which 
gave him the odd, sculptured look of a living statue of 
Justice, stern and triumphant. Any one entering the room 
would first be dazzled by the light, and next would see 
the, gigantic form of Hale in the full uniform of his order. 

When Angus Macpherson was shown into this room, 
he was quite visibly taken aback, and paused abruptly 
on the threshold, his gaze riveted on the huge policeman. 
I think his first purpose was to turn and run, but the door 
closed behind him, and he doubtless heard, as we all did, 
the sound of the bolt being thrust in its place, thus 
locking him in. 

“JI beg your pardon,” he stammered, “I expected 
to meet Mr. Webster.” 

As he said this, I pressed the button under my table, 
and was instantly enshrouded with light. A sickly smile 
overspread the countenance of Macpherson as he caught 
sight of me, and he made a very creditable attempt to 
carry off the situation with nonchalance. 

“Oh, there you are, Mr. Webster; I did not notice you 
at first.” 

It was a tense moment. I spoke slowly and impressively. 

“Sir, perhaps you are not unacquainted with the name 
of Eugene Valmont.” ® 

He replied brazenly: 
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“T am sorry to say, sir, I never heard of the gentleman 
before.” i 

At this came a most inopportune ‘“Haw-haw” from that 
blockhead Spenser Hale, completely spoiling the dramatic 
situation I had elaborated with such thought and care. 
It is little wonder the English possess no drama, for they 
show scant appreciation of the sensational moments in life; 
they are not quickly alive to the lights and shadows of 
events. 

“Haw-haw,” brayed Spenser Hale, and at once reduced 
the emotional atmosphere to a fog of commonplace. How- 
ever, what is a man to do? He must handle the tools 
with which it pleases Providence to provide him. I ignored 
Hale’s untimely laughter. 

“Sit down, sir,’ I said to Macpherson, and he obeyed. 

“You have called on Lord Semptam this week,” I con- 
tinued sternly. 

“Wies; (sits? 

“And collected a pound from him?” 

“Yes! sir.” 

“In October, 1893, you sold Lord Semptam a carved 
antique table for fifty pounds?” 

“Quite right, sir.” 

“When you were here last week you gave me Ralph 
Summertrees as the name of a gentleman living in Park 
Lane. You knew at the time that this man was your em- 
ployer?” 

Macpherson was now looking fixedly at me, and on 
this occasion made no reply. I went on calmly: 

“Vou also knew that Summetrees, of Park Lane, was iden- 
tical with Simpson, of Tottenham Court Road?” 

“Well, sir,” said Macpherson, “I don’t exactly see what 
you're driving at, but it’s quite usual for a man to carry 
on a business under an assumed name. ‘There is nothing 
illegal about that.” 

“We will come to the illegality in a moment, Mr. Mac- 
pherson. You and Rogers and Tyrrel and three others 
are confederates of this man Simpson.” 
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“We are in his employ; yes, sir, but no more confederates 
than clerks usually are.” 

“T think, Mr. Macpherson, I have said enough to show 
you that the game is what you call up. You are now 
in the presence of Mr. Spenser Hale, from Scotland Yard, 
who is waiting to hear your confession.” 

Here the stupid Hale broke in with his: 

“And remember, sir, that anything you say will be—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hale,” I interrupted hastily, “I shall 
turn over the case to you in a very few moments, but I ask 
you to remember our compact, and to leave it for the 
present entirely in my hands. Now, Mr. Macpherson, I 
want your confession, and I want it at once.” 

“Confession? Confederates?” protested Macpherson, 
with admirably simulated surprise. “I must say you use 
extraordinary terms, Mr.—Mr.— What did you say the 
name was?” 

“Haw-haw,’ roared Hale. “His name is Monsieur 
Valmont.” 

“T implore you, Mr. Hale to leave this man to me for a 
very few moments. Now, Macpherson, what have you to 
say in your defense?” 

“Where nothing criminal has been alleged, Monsieur 
Valmont, I see no necessity for defense. If you wish me 
to admit that somehow you have acquired a number of 
details regarding our business, I am perfectly willing to do 
so, and to subscribe to their accuracy. If you will be 
good enough to let me know of what you complain, I shall 
endeavor to make the point clear to you, if I can. There 
has evidently been some misapprehension, but for the life 
of me, without further explanation, I am as much in a fog 
as I was on my way coming here, for it is getting a little 
thick outside.” 

Macpherson certainly was conducting himself with great 
discretion, and presented, quite unconsciously, a much more 
diplomatic figure than my friend Spenser Hale, sitting stiffly 
opposite me. His tone was one of mild expostulation, miti- 
gated by the intimation that all misunderstanding speedily 
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would be cleared away. To outward view he offered a 
perfect picture of,innocence, neither protesting too much nor 
too little. I had, however, another surprise in store for him, 
a trump card, as it were, and I played it down on the table. 

“There!” I cried with vim, “have you ever seen that 
sheet before?”’ 

He glanced at it without offering to take it in his hand. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “that has been abstracted from our 
file. It is what I call my visiting list.” 

“Come, come, sir,” I cried sternly, “you refuse to con- 
fess, but I warn you we know ail about it. You never 
heard of Dr. Willoughby, I suppose?” 

“Ves, he is the author of the silly pamphlet on Christian 
Science.” 

“You are in the right, Mr. Macpherson; on Christian 
Science and Absent-Mindedness.” 

“Possibly. I haven’t read it for a long while.” 

“Have you ever met this learned doctor, Mr. Mac- 
pherson?” 

“Oh, yes. Dr. Willoughby is the pen name of Mr. Sum- 
mertrees. He believes in Christian Science and that sort 
of thing, and writes about it.” 

“Ah, really. We are getting your confession bit by 
bit, Mr. Macpherson. I think it would be better to be quite 
frank with us.” 

“T was just going to make the same suggestion to you, 
Monsieur Valmont. If you will tell me in a few words 
exactly what is your charge against either Mr. Summer- 
trees or myself, I will know then what to say.” 

“We charge you, sir, with obtaining money under false 
pretenses, which is a crime that has landed more than one 
distinguished financier in prison.” 

Spenser Hale shook his fat forefinger at me, and said: 

“Tut, tut, Valmont; we mustn’t threaten, we mustn’t 
threaten, you know”; but I went on without heeding him. 

“Take, for instance, Lord Semptam. You sold him 
a table for fifty pounds, on the installment plan. He was 
to pay a pound a week, and in less than a year the debt 
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was liquidated. But he is an absent-minded man, as all 
your clients are. That is why you came to me. I had 
answered the bogus Willoughby’s advertisement. And so 
you kept on collecting and collecting for something more 
than three years. Now do you understand the charge?” 

Mr. Macpherson’s head, during this accusation, was held 
slightly inclined to one side. At first his face was clouded 
by the most clever imitation of anxious concentration of 
mind I had ever seen, and this was gradually cleared away 
by the dawn of awakening perception. When I had finished, 
an ingratiating smile hovered about his lips. 

“Really, you know,” he said, “that is rather a capital 
scheme. The absent-minded league, as one might call them. 
Most ingenious. Summertrees, if he had any sense of 
humor, which he hasn’t, would be rather taken by the idea 
that his innocent fad for Christian Science had led him to 
be suspected of obtaining money under false pretenses. But, 
really, there are no pretensions about the matter at all. As 
I understand it, I simply call and receive the money through 
the forgetfulness of the persons on my list, but where I 
think you would have both Summertrees and myself, if 
there was anything in your audacious theory, would be an 
indictment for conspiracy. Still, I quite see how the mis- 
take arises. You have jumped to the conclusion that we 
sold nothing to Lord Semptam except that carved table 
three years ago. I have pleasure in pointing out to you 
that his lordship is a frequent customer of ours, and has 
had many things from us at one time or another. Some- 
times he is in our debt; sometimes we are in his. We 
keep a sort of running contract with him by which he pays 
us a pound a week. He and several other customers deal 
on the same plan, and in return, for an income that we can 
count upon, they get the first offer of anything in which 
they are supposed to be interested. As I have told you, 
we call these sheets in the office our visiting lists, but 
to make the visiting lists complete you need what we term 
our encyclopedia. We call it that because it is in so many 
volumes; a volume for each year, running back I don’t 
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know how long. You will‘notice little figures here from 
time to time above the amount stated on this visiting list. 
These figures reféef to the page of the encyclopedia for the 
current year, and on that page is noted the new sale and the 
amount of it, as it might be set down, say, in a ledger.” 

“That is a very entertaining explanation, Mr. Macpher- 
son. I suppose this encyclopedia, as you call it, is in the 
shop at Tottenham Court Road?” 

“Oh, no, sir. . Each volume of the encyclopedia is self- 
locking. These books contain the real secret of our busi- 
ness, and they are kept in the safe at Mr. Summertrees’ 
house in Park Lane. Take Lord Semptam’s account, for 
instance. You will find in faint figures under a certain 
date, 102. If you turn to page to2 of the encyclopedia 
for that year, you will then see a list of what Lord Semptam 
has bought, and the prices he was charged for them. It is 
really a very simple matter. If you will allow me to use 
your telephone for a moment, I will ask Mr. Summertrees, 
who has not yet begun dinner, to bring with him here the 
volume for 1893, and within a quarter of an hour you will 
be perfectly satisfied that everything is quite legitimate.” 

I confess that the young man’s naturalness and con- 
fidence staggered me, the more so as I saw by the sarcastic 
smile on Hale’s lips that he did not believe a single word 
spoken. A portable telephone stood on the table, and as 
Macpherson finished his explanation, he reached over and 
drew it toward him. Then Spenser Hale interfered. 

“Excuse we,” he said, “I'll do the telephoning. What 
is the call number of Mr. Summertrees?” 

“One forty Hyde Park.” 

Hale at once called up Central, and presently was an- 
swered from Park Lane. We heard him say: 

“Ts this the residence of Mr. Summertrees? Oh, is that 
you, Podgers? Is Mr. Summertrees in? Very well. This 
is Hale. I am in Valmont’s flat—Imperial Flats—you 
know. Yes, where you went with me the other day. Very 
well, go to Mr. Summertrees, and say to him that Mr. 
Macpherson wants the encyclopedia for 1893. Do you get 
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that? Yes, encyclopedia. Oh, don’t understand what it 
is. Mr. Macpherson. No, don’t mention my name at all. 
Just say Mr. Macpherson wants the encyclopedia for the 
year 1893, and that you are to bring it. Yes, you may 
tell him that Mr. Macpherson is at Imperial Flats, but 
don’t mention my name at all. Exactly. As soon as he 
gives you the book, get into a cab, and come here as 
quickly as possible with it. If Summertrees doesn’t want 
to let the book go, then tell him to come with you. If he 
won’t do that, place him under arrest, and bring both 
him and the book here. All right. Be as quick as you 
can; we’re waiting.” 

Macpherson made no protest against Hale’s use of the 
telephone; he merely sat back in his chair with a resigned 
expression on his face which, if painted on canvas, might 
have been entitled, “The Falsely Accused.’”? When Hale 
rang off, Macpherson said: 

“Of course you know your business best, but if your 
man arrests Summertrees, he will make you the laughing- 
stock of London. There is such a thing as unjustifiable 
arrest, as well as getting money under false pretenses, and 
Mr. Summertrees is not the man to forgive an insult. And 
then, if you will allow me to say so, the more I think over 
your absent-minded theory, the more absolutely grotesque 
it seems, and if the case ever gets into the newspapers, 
I am sure, Mr. Hale, you’ll experience an uncomfortable 
half hour with your chiefs at Scotland Yard.” 

“T’ll take the risk of that, thank you,” said Hale stub- 
bornly. 

“Am I to consider myself under arrest?” inquired the 
young man. 

CNG) Siti. 

“Then, if you will pardon me, I shall withdraw. Mr. 
Summertrees will show you everything you wish to see in 
his books, and can explain his business much more capably 
than I, because he knows more about it; therefore, gentle- 
men, I bid you good night.” 

“No, you don’t. Not just yet awhile,” exclaimed Hale, 
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rising to his feet simultaneously with the young man. 

“Then I am under arrest,” protested Macpherson. 

“You're not going to leave this room until Podgers brings 
that book.” 

“Oh, very well,” and he sat down again. 

And now, as talking is dry work, I set out something 
to drink, a box of cigars, and a box of cigarettes. Hale 
mixed his favorite brew, but Macpherson, shunning the wine 
of his country, contented himself with a glass of plain 
mineral water, and lit a cigarette. Then he awoke my high 
regard by saying pleasantly, as if nothing had happened: 

“While we are waiting, Monsieur Valmont, may I remind 
you that you owe me five shillings?” 

I laughed, took the coin from my pocket, and paid him, 
whereupon he thanked me. 

“Are you connected with Scotland Yard, Monsieur Val- 
mont?” asked Macpherson, with the air of a man trying to 
make conversation to bridge over a tedious interval; but 
before I could reply Hale blurted out: 

“Not likely!” 

“Vou have no official standing as a detective, then, 
Monsieur Valmont?” 

“None whatever,’ I replied quickly, thus getting in 
my oar ahead of Hale. 

“That is a loss to our country,” pursued this admirable 
young man, with evident sincerity. 

I began to see I could make a good deal of so clever 
a fellow if he came under my tuition. 

“The blunders of our police,” he went on, “are some- 
thing deplorable. If they would but take lessons in strategy, 
say, from France, their unpleasant duties would be so much 
more acceptably performed, with much less discomfort to 
their victims.” 

“France,” snorted Hale in derision, “why, they call a 
man guilty there until he’s proven innocent.” 

“Ves, Mr. Hale, and the same seems to be the case in 
Imperial Flats. You have quite made up your mind that 
Mr. Summertrees is guilty, and will not be content until 
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he proves his innocence. I venture to predict that you 
will hear from him before long in a manner that may as- 
tonish you.” 

Hale grunted and looked at his watch. The minutes 
passed very slowly as we sat there smoking and at last 
even I began to get uneasy. Macpherson, seeing our 
anxiety, said that when he came in the fog was almost 
as thick as it had been the week before, and that there might 
be some difficuty in getting a cab. Just as he was speak- 
ing the door was unlocked from the outside, and Podgers 
entered, bearing a thick volume in his hand. This he 
gave to his superior, who turned over its pages in amaze- 
ment, and then looked at the back, crying: 

“ “Encyclopedia of Sport, 1893’! What sort of a joke 
is this, Mr. Macpherson?” 

There was a pained look on Mr. Macpherson’s face 
as he reached forward and took the book. He said with 
a sigh: 

“Tf you had allowed me to telephone, Mr. Hale, I 
should have made it perfectly plain to Summertrees what 
was wanted. I might have known this mistake was liable 
to occur. There is an increasing demand for out-of-date 
books of sport, and no doubt Mr. Summertrees thought 
this was what I meant. There is nothing for it but to 
send your man back to Park Lane and tell Mr. Summer- 
trees that what we want is the locked volume of accounts 
for 1893, which we call the encyclopedia. Allow me to 
write an order that will bring it. Oh, I'll show you what 
I have written before your man takes it,” he said, as Hale 
stood ready to look over his shoulder. 

On my note paper he dashed off a request such as he 
had outlined, and handed it to Hale, who read it and gave 
it to Podgers. 

“Take that to Summertrees, and get back as quickly as 
possible. Have you a cab at the door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts it foggy outside?” 
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“Not so much, sir, as it was an hour ago. No difficulty 
about the traffic now, sir.” 

“Very well, gef’ back as soon as you can.” 

Podgers saluted, and left with the book under his arm. 
Again the door was locked, and again we sat smoking 
in silence until the stillness was broken by the tinkle of 
the telephone. Hale put the receiver to his ear. 

“Yes, this is the Imperial Flats. Yes. Valmont. Oh, 
yes; Macpherson is here. What? Out of what? Can’t 
hear you. Out of print. What, the encyclopedia’s out of 
print? Who is that speaking? Dr. Willoughby; thanks.” 

Macpherson rose as if he would go to the telephone, 
but instead (and he acted so quietly that I did not notice 
what he was doing until the thing was done) he picked 
up the sheet which he called his visiting list, and walking 
quite without haste, held it in the glowing coals of the 
fireplace until it disappeared in a flash of flame up the 
chimney. I sprang to my feet indignant, but too late to 
make even a motion toward saving the sheet. Macpherson 
regarded us both with that self-depreciatory smile which 
had several times lighted up his face. 

“How dared you burn that sheet?” I demanded. 

“Because, Monsieur Valmont, it did not belong to you; 
because you do not belong to Scotland Yard; because you 
stole it; because you had no right to it; and because you 
have no official standing in this country. If it had been in 
Mr. Hale’s possession I should not have dared, as you put 
it, to destroy the sheet, but as this sheet was abstracted 
from my master’s premises by you, an entirely unauthorized 
person, whom he would have been justified in shooting 
dead if he had found you housebreaking, and you had 
resisted him on his discovery, I took the liberty of destroying 
the document. I have aways held that these sheets should 
not have been kept, for, as has been the case, if they 
fell under the scrutiny of so intelligent a person as Eugéne 
Valmont, improper inferences might have been drawn. Mr. 
Summertrees, however, persisted in keeping them, but made 
this concession, that if I ever telegraphed him or telephoned 
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him the word ‘Encyclopedia,’ he would at once burn these 
records, and he, on his part, was to telegraph or telephone 
to me ‘The encyclopedia is out of print,’ whereupon I 
would know that he had succeeded. 

“Now, gentlemen, open this door, which will save me 
the trouble of forcing it. Either put me formally under 
arrest, or cease to restrict my liberty. I am very much 
obliged to Mr. Hale for telephoning, and I have made 
no protest to so gallant a host as Monsieur Valmont is, 
because of the locked door. However, the farce is now 
terminated. The proceedings I have sat through were en- 
tirely illegal, and if you will pardon me, Mr. Hale, they 
have been a little too French to go down here in old Eng- 
land, or to make a report in the newspapers that would 
be quite satisfactory to your chiefs. I demand either my 
formal arrest or the unlocking of that door.” 

In silence I pressed a button, and my man threw open 
the door. Macpherson walked to the threshold, paused, 
and looked back at Spenser Hale, who sat there silent as a 
sphinx. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hale.” 

There being no reply, he turned to me with the same 
ingratiating smile: 

“Good evening, Monsieur Eugéne Valmont,” he said. 
“T shall give myself the pleasure of calling next Wednesday 
at six for my five shillings.” 
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THE FENCHURCH STREET MYSTERY * 
By Baroness Orczy 


THE man in the corner pushed aside his glass, and leant 
across the table. 

“Mysteries!” he commented. “There is no such thing 
as a mystery in connection with any crime, provided intel- 
ligence is brought to bear upon its investigation.” 

Very much astonished Polly Burton looked over the top 
of her newspaper, and fixed a pair of very severe, coldly in- 
quiring brown eyes upon him. 

She had disapproved of the man from the instant when he 
shuffled across the shop and sat down opposite to her, at the 
same marble-topped table which already held her large coffee 
(3d.), her roll and butter (2d.), and plate of tongue (6d.). 

Now this particular corner, this very same table, that 
special view of the magnificent marble hall—known as the 
Norfolk Street branch of the Aérated Bread Company’s 
depots—were Polly’s own corner, table, and view. Here she 
had partaken of eleven pennyworth of luncheon and one 
pennyworth of daily information ever since that glorious 
never-to-be-forgotten day when she was enrolled on the staff 
‘of the Evening Observer (we'll call it that, if you please), 
and became a member of that illustrious and world-famed 
organization known as the British Press. 

She was a personality, was Miss Burton of the Evening 
Observer. Her cards were printed thus: 


MISS MARY J. BURTON 
Evening Observer. 


She had interviewed Miss Ellen Terry and the Bishop of 
Madagascar, Mr. Seymour Hicks and the Chief Commis- 


*From The Old Man in the Corner, copyright by Dodd, Mead 
and Company, Inc. 
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sioner of Police. She had been present at the last Marl- 
borough House garden party-—in the cloak-room, that is to 
say, where she caught sight of Lady Thingummy’s hat, Miss 
What-you-may-call’s sunshade, and of various other things 
modistical or fashionable, all of which were duly described 
under the heading ‘‘Royalty and Dress” in the early after- 
noon edition of the Evening Observer. 

(The article itself is signed M. J. B., and is to be found 
in the files of that leading halfpenny-worth.) 

For these reasons—and for various others, too—Polly felt 
irate with the man in the corner, and told him so with her 
eyes, as plainly as any pair of brown eyes can speak. 

She had been reading an article in the Daily Telegraph. 
The article was palpitatingly interesting. Had Polly been 
commenting audibly upon it? Certain it is that the man 
over there had spoken in direct answer to her thoughts. 

She looked at him and frowned; the next moment she 
smiled. Miss Burton (of the Evesing Observer) had a keen 
sense of humor, which two years’ association with the 
British Press had not succeeded in destroying, and the ap- 
pearance of the man was sufficient to tickle the most ultra- 
morose fancy. Polly thought to herself that she had never 
seen any one so pale, so thin, with such funny light-colored 
hair, brushed very smoothly across the top of a very ob- 
viously bald crown. He looked so timid and nervous as 
he fidgeted incessantly with a piece of string; his long, lean, 
and trembling fingers tying and untying it into knots of 
wonderful and complicated proportions. 

Having carefully studied every detail of the quaint per- 
sonality, Polly felt more amiable. 

“And yet,” she remarked kindly but authoritatively, “this 
article, in an otherwise well-informed journal, will tell you 
that, even within the last year, no fewer than six crimes 
have completely baffled the police, and the perpetrators 
of them are still at large.”’ 

“Pardon me,” he said gently, “I never for a moment 
ventured to suggest that there were no mysteries to the 
police; I merely remarked that there were none where in- 
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telligence was brought to bear upon the investigation of 
crime.”’ 

“Not even in the Fenchurch Street mystery, I suppose,” 
she asked sarcastically. 

“Least of all in the so-called Fenchurch Street mystery,” 
he replied quietly. 

Now the Fenchurch Street mystery, as that extraordinary 
crime had popularly been called, had puzzled—as Polly well 
knew—the brains of every thinking man and woman for the 
last twelve months. It had puzzled her not inconsiderably; 
she had been interested, fascinated; she had studied the 
case, formed her own theories, thought about it all often and 
often, had even written one or two letters to the Press on the 
subject—suggesting, arguing, hinting at possibilities and 
probabilities, adducing proofs which other amateur detec- 
tives were equally ready to refute. The attitude of that 
timid man in the corner, therefore, was peculiarly exas- 
perating, and she retorted with sarcasm destined completely 
to annihilate her self-complacent interlocutor. | 

“What a pity it is, in that case, that you do not offer your 
priceless services to our misguided though well-meaning 
police.” 

“Tsn’t it?” he replied with periect good-humor. ‘Well, 
you know, for one thing I doubt if they would accept them; 
and in the second place my inclinations and my duty would 
—were I to become an active member of the detective 
force—nearly always be in direct conflict. As often as not 
my sympathies go to the criminal who is clever and astute 
enough to lead our entire police force by the nose. 

“T don’t know how much of the case you remember,” he 
went on quietly. “It certainly, at first, began even to puzzle 
me. On the 12th of last December a woman, poorly dressed, 
but with an unmistakable air of having seen better days, 
gave information at Scotland Yard of the disappearance of 
her husband, William Kershaw, of no occupation, and ap- 
parently of no fixed abode. She was accompanied by a 
friend—a fat, oily-looking German—and between them they 
told a tale which set the police immediately on the move. 
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“Tt appears that on the roth of December, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Karl Miiller, the German, called 
on his friend, William Kershaw, for the purpose of collect- 
ing a small debt—some ten pounds or so—which the latter 
owed him. On arriving at the squalid lodging in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, he found William Kershaw in a wild 
state of excitement, and his wife in tears. Miiller attempted 
to state the object of his visit, but Kershaw, with wild 
gestures, waved him aside, and—in his own words—flabber- 
gasted him by asking him point-blank for another loan of 
two pounds, which sum, he declared, would be the means of 
a speedy fortune for himself and the friend who would help 
him in his need. 

“After a quarter of an hour spent in obscure hints, Ker- 
shaw, finding the cautious German obdurate, decided to let 
him into the secret plan, which, he averred, would place 
thousands into their hands.” 

Instinctively Polly had put down her paper; the mild 
stranger, with his nervous air and timid, watery eyes, had a 
peculiar way of telling his tale, which somehow fascinated 
her. 

“T don’t know,” he resumed, “‘if you remember the story 
which the German told to the police, and which was cor- 
roborated in every detail by the wife or widow. Briefly it 
was this: Some thirty years previously, Kershaw, then 
twenty years of age, and a medical student at one of the 
London hospitals, had a chum named Barker, with whom 
he roomed together with another. 

“The latter, so it appears, brought home one evening a 
very considerable sum of money, which he had won on the 
turf, and the following morning he was found murdered in 
his bed. Kershaw, fortunately for himself, was able to 
prove a conclusive alibi; he had spent the night on duty at 
the hospital; as for Barker, he had disappeared, that is to 
say, as far as the police were concerned, but not as far as 
the watchful eyes of his friend Kershaw were able, to spy— 
at least, so that latter said. Barker very cleverly contrived 
to get away out of the country, and, after sundry vicissi- 
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tudes, finally settled down at Vladivostok, in Eastern 
Siberia, where, under the assumed name of Smethurst, he 
built up an enormous fortune by trading in furs. 

“Now, mind you, every one knows Smethurst, the Siberian 
millionaire. Kershaw’s story that he had once been called 
Barker, and had committed a murder thirty years ago was 
never proved, was it? I am merely telling you what Ker- 
shaw said to his friend the German and to his wife on that 
memorable afternoon of December the roth. 

“According to him Smethurst had made one gigantic mis- 
take in his clever career—he had on four occasions written 
to his late friend, William Kershaw. Two of these letters 
had no bearing on the case, since they were written more 

‘than twenty-five years ago, and Kershaw, moreover, had lost 
them—so he said—long ago. According to him, however, 
the first of these letters was written when Smethurst, alias 
Barker, had spent all the money he had obtained from the 
crime, and found himself destitute in New York. 

“Kershaw, then in fairly prosperous circumstances, sent 
him a ten-pound note for the sake of old times. The second, 
when the tables had turned, and Kershaw had begun to go 
downhill, Smethurst, as he then already called himself, sent 
his whilom friend fifty pounds. After that, as Muller gath- 
ered, Kershaw had made sundry demands on Smethurst’s 
ever-increasing purse, and had accompanied these demands 
by various threats, which, considering the distant country 
in which the’millionaire lived, were worse than futile. 

“But now the climax had come, and Kershaw, after a final 
moment of hesitation, handed over to his German friend the 
two last letters purporting to have been written by Smet- 
hurst, and which, if. you remember, played such an im- 
portant part in the mysterious story of this extraordinary 
crime. I have a copy of both these letters here,” added 
the man in the corner, as he took out a piece of paper 
from a very worn-out pocketbook, and, unfolding it very 
deliberately, he began to read— 


““Str—Your preposterous demands for money are wholly 
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unwarrantable. I have already helped you quite as much as 
you deserve. However, for the sake of old times, and be- 
cause you once helped me when I was in a terrible difficulty, 
I am willing to once more let you impose upon my good 
nature. A friend of mine here, a Russian merchant, to 
whom I have sold my business, starts in a few days for 
an extended tour to many European and Asiatic ports in his 
yacht, and has invited me to accompany him as far as Eng- 
land. Being tired of foreign parts, and desirous of seeing 
the old country once again after thirty years’ absence, I 
have decided to accept his invitation. I don’t know when we 
may actually be in Europe, but I promise you that as 
soon as we touch a suitable port I will write to you again, 
making an appointment for you to see me in London. But 
remember that if your demands are too preposterous I will 
not for a moment listen to them, and that I am the last 
man in the world to submit to persistent and unwarrantable 
blackmail. 
“SST ames it 
“ “Yours truly, 
“““FRANCIS SMETHURST.’ 


“The second letter was dated from Southampton,” con- 
tinued the man in the corner calmly, ‘“‘and, curiously enough, 
was the only letter which Kershaw professed to have re- 
ceived from Smethurst of which he had kept the envelope, 
and which was dated. It was quite brief,” he added, refer- 
ring once more to his piece of paper. 


““TDrar Str—Referring to my letter of a few weeks ago, I 
wish to inform you that the Tsarskoe Selo will touch at Til- 
bury on Tuesday next, the roth. I shall land there, and im- 
mediately go up to London by the first train I can get. If 
you like, you may meet me at Fenchurch Street Station, in 
the first-class waiting-room, in the late afternoon. Since I 
surmise that after thirty years’ absence my face may not be 
familiar to you, I may as well tell you that you will recognize 
me by a heavy Astrakhan fur coat, which I shall wear, to- 
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gether with a cap of the same. You may then introduce 
yourself to me, and I will personally listen to what you may 
have to say. 7” 
“«Vours faithfully, 
“ “FRANCIS SMETHURST.’ 


“Tt was this last letter which had caused William Ker- 
shaw’s excitement and his wife’s tears. In the German’s 
own words, he was walking up and down the room like a 
wild beast, gesticulating madly, and muttering sundry ex- 
clamations. Mrs. Kershaw, however, was full of apprehen- 
sion. She mistrusted the man from foreign parts—who, ac- 
cording to her husband’s story, had already one crime upon 
his conscience—who might, she feared, risk another, in order 
to be rid of a dangerous enemy. Woman-like, she thought 
the scheme a dishonorable one, for ue law, ‘she knew, is 
severe on the blackmailer. 

“The assignation might be a cunning trap, in any case 
it was a curious one; why, she argued, did not Smethurst 
elect to see Kershaw at his hotel the following day? A 
thousand whys and wherefores made her anxious, but the 
fat German had been won over by Kershaw’s visions of 
untold gold, held tantalizingly before his eyes. He had 
lent the necessary two pounds, with which his friend in- 
tended to tidy himself up a bit before he went to meet his 
friend the millionaire. Half an hour afterward Kershaw had 
left his lodgings, and that was the last the unfortunate 
woman saw of her husband, or Miiller, the German, of his 
friend. 

“‘Anxiously his wife waited that night, but he did not 
return; the next day she seems to have spent in making pur- 
poseless and futile inquiries about the neighborhood of Fen- 
church Street; and on the 12th she went to Scotland Yard, 
gave what particulars she knew, and placed in the hands of 
the police the two letters written by Smethurst.” 


The man in the corner had finished his glass of milk. His 
watery blue eyes looked across at Miss Polly Burton’s eager 
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little face, from which all traces of severity had now been 
chased away by an obvious and intense excitement. 

_ “It was only on the 31st,” he resumed after a while, 
“that a body, decomposed past all recognition, was found by 
two lightermen in the bottom of a disused barge. She had 
been moored at one time at the foot of one of those dark 
flights of steps which lead down between tall warehouses 
to the river in the East End of London. I have a photo- 
graph of the place here,” he added, selecting one out of his 
pocket, and placing it before Polly. 

“The actual barge, you see, had already been removed 
when I took this snapshot, but you will realize what a per- 
fect place this alley is for the purpose of one man cutting 
another’s throat in comfort, and without fear of detection. 
The body, as I said, was decomposed beyond all recognition; 
it had probably been there eleven days, but sundry articles, 
such as a silver ring and a tie pin, were recognizable, and 
were identified by Mrs. Kershaw as belonging to her hus- 
band. 

“She, of course, was loud in denouncing Smethurst, and 
the police had no doubt a very strong case against him, 
for two days after the discovery of the body in the barge, the 
Siberian millionaire, as he was already popularly called by 
enterprising interviewers, was arrested in his luxurious suite 
of rooms at the Hotel Cecil. 

“To confess the truth, at this point I was not a little 
puzzled. Mrs. Kershaw’s story and Smethurst’s letters had 
both found their way into the papers, and following my 
usual method—mind you, I am only an amateur, I try to 
reason out a case for the love of the thing—I sought about 
for a motive for the crime, which the police declared Smet- 
hurst had committed. Effectually to get rid of a dangerous 
blackmailer was the generally accepted theory. Well! 
did it ever strike you how paltry that motive really was?” 

Miss Polly had to confess, however, that it had never 
struck her in that light. ® 

“Surely a man who had succeeded in building up an im- 
mense fortune by his own individual efforts, was not the 
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sort of fool to believe that he had anything to fear from a 
man like Kershaw. He must have known that Kershaw 
held no damning proofs against him—not enough to hang 
him, anyway. Have you ever seen Smethurst?” he added, 
as he once more fumbled in his pocketbook. 

Polly replied that she had seen Smethurst’s picture in the 
illustrated papers at the time. Then he added, placing a 
small photograph before her: 

“What strikes you most about the face?” 

“Well, I think its strange, astonished expression due to 
the total absence of eyebrows, and the funny foreign cut of 
the hair.” ; 

“So close that it almost looks as if it had been shaved. 
Exactly. That is what struck me most when I elbowed my 
way into the court that morning and first caught sight of 
the millionaire in the dock. He was a tall, soldierly-looking 
man, upright in stature, his face very bronzed and tanned. 
He wore neither mustache nor beard, his hair was cropped 
quite close to his head, like a Frenchman’s; but, of course, 
what was so very remarkable about him’ was that total 
absence of eyebrows and even eyelashes, which gave the face 
such a peculiar appearance—as you Say, a perpetually aston- 
ished look. 

“He seemed, however, wonderfully calm; he had been 
accommodated with a chair in the dock—being a millionaire 
—and chatted pleasantly with his lawyer, Sir Arthur Ingle- 
wood, in the intervals between the calling of the several 
witnesses for the prosecution; whilst during the examination 
of these witnesses he sat quite placidly, with his head shaded 
by his hand. i 

“Miller and Mrs. Kershaw repeated the story which they 
had already told to the police. I think you said that you 
were not able, owing to pressure of work, to go to the court 
that day, and hear the case, so perhaps you have no recol- 
lection of Mrs. Kershaw. No? Ah, well! Here is a snap- 
shot I managed to get of her once. That is her. Exactly as 
she stood in the box—over-dressed—in elaborate crape, with 
a bonnet which once had contained pink roses, and to whic. 
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a remnant of pink petals still clung obtrusively amidst the 
deep black. 

“She would not look at the prisoner, and turned her head 
resolutely toward the magistrate. JI fancy she had been 
fond of that vagabond husband of hers: an enormous wed- 
ding-ring encircled her finger, and that, too, was swathed in 
black. She firmly believed that Kershaw’s murderer sat 
there in the dock, and she literally flaunted her grief before 
him. 

“J was indescribably sorry for her. As for Miller, he was 
just fat, oily, pompous, conscious of his own importance as 
a witness; his fat fingers, covered with brass rings, gripped 
the two incriminating letters, which he had identified. They 
were his passports, as it were, to a delightful land of im- 
portance and notoriety. Sir Arthur Inglewood, I think, dis- 
appointed him by stating that he had no questions to ask of 
him. Miller had been brimful of answers, ready with the 
most perfect indictment, the most elaborate accusations 
against the bloated millionaire who had destroyed his dear 
friend Kershaw, and murdered him in Heaven knows what 
an out-of-the-way corner of the East End. 

“After this, however, the excitement grew apace. Miiller 
had been dismissed, and had retired from the court alto- 
gether, leading away Mrs. Kershaw, who had completely 
broken down. 

“Constable D 21 was giving evidence as to the arrest in 
the meanwhile. The prisoner, he said, had seemed com- 
pletely taken by surprise, not understanding the cause or 
history of the accusation against him; however, when put 
in full possession of the facts, and realizing, no doubt, the 
absolute futility of any resistance, he had quietly enough 
followed the constable into the cab. No one at the fashion- 
able and crowded Hotel Cecil had even suspected that any- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

“Then a gigantic sigh of expectancy came from every 
one of the spectators. The ‘fun’ was about to begia. ‘James 
Buckland, a porter at Fenchurch Street railway station, had 
just sworn to tell all the truth, etc. After all, it did not 
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amount to much. He said that at six o’clock in the after- 
noon of December the roth, in the midst of one of the 
densest fogs he ever remembers, the 5:05 from Tilbury 
steamed into the station, being just about an hour late. 
He was on the arrival platform, and was hailed by a pas- 
senger in a first-class carriage. He could see very little of 
him beyond an enormous black fur coat and a traveling 
cap of fur also. 

“The passenger had a quantity of luggage, all marked 
F.S., and he directed James Buckland to place it all upon a 
four-wheeled cab, with the exception of a small handbag, 
which he carried himself. Having seen that all his luggage 
was safely bestowed, the stranger in the fur coat paid the 
porter, and, telling the cabman to wait until he returned, 
he walked away in the direction of the waiting-rooms, still 
carrying his small handbag. 

“*‘T stayed for a bit,’ added James Buckland, ‘talking to 
the driver about the fog and that; then I went about my 
business, seein’ that the local from Southend ’ad been 
signaled.’ 

“The prosecution insisted most strongly upon the hour 
when the stranger in the fur coat, having seen to his lug- 
gage, walked away toward the waiting-rooms. The porter 
was emphatic. ‘It was not a minute later than 6:15,’ he 
averred. 

“Sir Arthur Inglewood still had no questions to ask, and 
the driver of the cab was called. 

“He corroborated the evidence of James Buckland as to 
the hour when the gentleman in the fur coat had engaged 
him, and having filled his cab in and out with luggage, had 
told him to wait. And cabby did wait. He waited in the 
dense fog—until he was tired, until he seriously thought of 
depositing all the luggage in the lost property office, and of 
looking out for another fare—waited until at last, at a 
quarter before nine, whom should he see walking hurriedly 
toward his cab but the gentleman in the fur coat and cap, 
who got in quickly and told the driver to take him at once 
to the Hotel Cecil. This, cabby declared, had occurred 
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at a quarter before nine. Still Sir Arthur Inglewood made 
no comment, and Mr. Francis Smethurst, in the crowded, 
stuffy court, had calmly dropped to sleep. 

“The next witness, Constable Thomas Taylor, had noticed 
a shabbily-dressed individual, with shaggy hair and beard, 
loafing about the station and waiting-rooms in the afternoon 
of December the roth. He seemed to be watching the 
arrival platform of the Tilbury and Southend trains. 

“Two separate and independent witnesses, cleverly un- 
earthed by the police, had seen this same shabbily-dressed 
individual stroll into the first-class waiting-room at about 
6:15 on Tuesday, December roth, and go straight up to a 
gentleman in a heavy fur coat and cap, who had also just 
come into the room. The two talked together for a while; 
no one heard what they said, but presently they walked off 
together. No one seemed to know in which direction. 

“Francis Smethurst was rousing himself from his apathy; 
he whispered to his lawyer, who nodded with a bland smile 
of encouragement. The employees of the Hotel Cecil gave 
evidence as to the arrival of Mr. Smethurst at about 9:30 
P.M. on Tuesday, December the roth, in a cab, with a 
quantity of luggage; and this closed the case for the prose- 
cution. 

“Everybody in that court already saw Smethurst mount- 
ing the gallows. It was uninterested curiosity which caused 
the elegant audience to wait and hear what Sir Arthur Ingle- 
wood had to say. He, of course, is the most fashionable 
man in the law at the present moment. His lolling attitudes, 
his drawling speech, are quite the rage, and imitated by the 
gilded youth of society. 

“Even at this moment, when the Siberian millionaire’s 
neck literally and metaphorically hung in the balance, an 
expectant titter went around the fair spectators as Sir Arthur 
stretched out his long loose limbs and lounged across the 
table. He waited to make his effect—Sir Arthur is a born 
actor—and there is no doubt that he made it, wlten in his 
slowest, most drawly tones he said quietly: 

“With regard to this alleged murder of one William Ker- 
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shaw, on Tuesday, December the roth, between 6:15 an 
8:45 P.M., your Honor, I now propose to call two witnesses, 
who saw this same William Kershaw alive on Monday after- 
noon, December the 16th, that is to say, six days after the 
supposed murder.’ 

“It was as if a bombshell had exploded in the court. 
Even his Honor was aghast, and I am sure the lady next to 
me only recovered from the shock of surprise in order to 
wonder whether she need put off her dinner party after all. 

“As for me,” added the man in the corner, with that 
strange mixture of nervousness and self-complacency which 
had set Miss Polly Burton wondering, ‘well, you see, J had 
made up my mind long ago where the hitch lay in this par- 
ticular case, and I was not so surprised as some of the 
others. 

“Perhaps you remember the wonderful development of the 
case, which so completely mystified the police—and in fact 
everybody except myself. Torriani and a waiter at his hotel 
in the Commercial Road both deposed that at about 3:30 
p.m. on December the roth a shabbily-dressed _individual 
lolled into the coffee-room and ordered some tea. He was 
pleasant enough and talkative, told the waiter that his name 
was William Kershaw, that very soon all London would be 
talking about him, as he was about, through an unexpected 
stroke of good fortune, to become a very rich man, and so 
on, and so on, nonsense without end. 

“When he had finished his tea he lolled out again, but 
no sooner had he disappeared down a turning of the road 
than the waiter discovered an old umbrella, left behind ac- 
cidentally by the shabby, talkative individual. As is the 
custom in his highly respectable restaurant, Signor Torriani 
put the umbrella carefully away in his office, on the chance 
of his customer calling to claim it when he discovered his 
loss. And sure enough nearly a week later, on Monday, the 
16th, at about 1 p.m., the same shabbily-dressed individual 
called and asked for his umbrella. He had some lunch, and 
chatted once again to the waiter. Signor Torriani and the 
waiter gave a description of William Kershaw, which coin- 
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cided exactly with that given by Mrs. Kershaw of her 
husband. 

“Oddly enough he seemed to be a very absent-minded sort 
of person, for on this second occasion, no sooner had he left 
than the waiter found a pocketbook in the coffee-room, 
underneath the table. It contained sundry letters and bills, 
all addressed to William Kershaw. This pocketbook was 
produced, and Karl Miiller, who had returned to the court, 
easily identified it as having belonged to his dear and 
lamented friend ‘Villiam.’ 

“This was the first blow to the case against the accused. 
It was a pretty stiff one, you will admit. Already it had 
begun to collapse like a house of cards. Still, there was the 
assignation, and the undisputed meeting between Smethurst 
and Kershaw, and those two and a half hours of a foggy 
evening satisfactorily to account for.” 

The man in the corner made a long pause, keeping the 
girl on tenterhooks. He had fidgeted with his bit of string 
till there was not an inch of it free from the most compli- 
cated and elaborate knots. 

“T assure you,” he resumed at last, ‘‘that at that very 
moment the whole mystery was, to me, as clear as daylight. 
I only marveled how his Honor could waste his time and 
mine by putting what he thought were searching questions 
to the accused relating to his past. Francis Smethurst, 
who had quite shaken off his somnolence, spoke with a curi- 
ous nasal twang, and with an almost imperceptible soupcgon 
of foreign accent. He calmly denied Kershaw’s version of 
his past; declared that he had never been called Barker, 
and had certainly never been mixed up in any murder case 
thirty years ago. 

“ “But you knew this man Kershaw,’ persisted his Honor, 
‘since you wrote to him?’ 

““Pardon me, your Honor,’ said the accused quietly, ‘I 
have never, to my knowledge, seen this man Kershaw, and 
I can swear that I never wrote to him.’ 

“““Never wrote to him?’ retorted his Honor warhingly: 
‘That is a strange assertion to make when I have two of 
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your letters to him in my hands at the present’ moment.’ 

““T never wrote those letters, your Honor,’ persisted the 
accused quietly, ‘they are not in my handwriting.’ 

“Which we can easily prove,’ came in Sir Arthur Ingle- 
wood’s drawly tones as he handed up a packet to his Honor, 
‘here are a number of letters written by my client since he 
has landed in this country, and some of which were writter 
under my very eyes.’ 

“As Sir Arthur Inglewood had said, this could be easily 
proved, and the prisoner, at his Honor’s request, scribbled a 
few lines, together with his signature, several times upon a 
sheet of note-paper. It was easy to read upon the magis- 
trate’s astounded countenance, that there was not the slight- 
est similarity in the two handwritings. 

“A fresh mystery had cropped up. Who, then, had made 
the assignation with William Kershaw at Fenchurch Street 
railway station? ‘The prisoner gave a satisfactory account 
of the employment of his time since his landing in England. 

““T came over on the Tsarkoe Selo,’ he said, ‘a yacht be- 
longing to a friend of mine. When we arrived at the mouth 
of the Thames there was such a dense fog that it was 
twenty-four hours before it was thought safe for me to land. 
My friend, who is a Russian, would not land at all; he was 
regularly frightened at this land of fogs. He was going on 
to Madeira immediately.’ 

““T actually landed on Tuesday, the roth, and took a 
train at once for town. I did see to my luggage and a cab, 
as the porter and driver told your Honor; then I tried to 
find my way to a refreshment-room, where I could get a 
glass of wine. I drifted into the waiting-room, and there I 
was accosted by a shabbily-dressed individual, who began 
telling me a piteous tale. Who he was I do not know. He 
said he was an old soldier who had served his country 
faithfully, and then been left to starve. He begged of 
me to accompany him to his lodgings, where I could see 
his wife and starving children, and verify the truth and 
piteousness of his tale.’ 

“Well, your Honor,’ added the prisoner with noble 
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frankness, ‘it was my first day in the old country. I had 
come back after thirty years with my pockets full of gold, 
and this was the first sad tale I had heard; but I am a 
business man, and did not want to be exactly “done” in 
the eye. I followed my man through the fog, out into the 
streets. He walked silently by my side for a time. I had 
not a notion where I was.’ 

“ “Suddenly I turned to him with some question, and 
' realized in a moment that my gentleman had given me the 
slip. Finding, probably, that I would not part with my 
money till I Zad seen the starving wife and children, he left 
me to my fate, and went in search of more willing bait.’ 

“<The place where I found myself was dismal and de- 
serted. I could see no trace of cab or omnibus. I retraced 
my steps and tried to find my way back to the station, only 
to find myself in worse and more deserted neighborhoods. 
I became hopelessly lost and fogged. I don’t wonder that 
two and a half hours elapsed while I thus wandered on in 
the dark and deserted streets; my sole astonishment is that 
I ever found the station at all that night, or rather close 
to it a policeman, who showed me the way.’ 

“ “But how do you account for Kershaw knowing all your 
movements?’ still persisted his Honor, ‘and his knowing the 
exact date of your arrival in England? How do you ac- 
count for these two letters, in fact?’ 

“T cannot account for it or them, your Honor,’ replied 
the prisoner quietly. ‘I have proved to you, have I not, 
that I never wrote those letters, and that the man—er— 
Kershaw is his name?—was not murdered by me?’ 

“ “Can you tell me of any one here or abroad who might 
have heard of your movements and date of your arrival?’ 

“ “My late employees at Vladivostok, of course, knew of 
my departure, but none of them could have written these 
Jetters, since none of them know a word of English.’ 

““Then you can throw no light upon these mysterious 
letters? You cannot help the police in any way toward the 
clearing up of this strange affair?’ 
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“<The affair is as mysterious to me as to your Honor, 
and to the police of this country.’ 

“Francis Smethurst was discharged, of course; there was 
no semblance of evidence against him sufficient to commit 
him for trial. The two overwhelming points of his defense 
which had completely routed the prosecution were, firstly, 
the proof that he had never written the letters making the 
_ assignation, and secondly, the fact that the man supposed 
to have been murdered on the roth was seen to be alive 
and well on the 16th. But then, who in the world was the 
mysterious individual who had apprised Kershaw of the 
movements of Smethurst, the millionaire?” 


The man in the corner cocked his funny thin head on one 
side and looked at Polly; then he took up his beloved bit 
of string and deliberately untied every knot he had made 
in it. When it was quite smooth he laid it out upon the 
table. 

“T will take you, if you like, point by point along the 
line of reasoning which I followed myself, and which will 
inevitably lead you, as it led me, to the only possible 
solution of the mystery. 

“First take this point,” he said with nervous restlessness, 
once more taking up his bit of string, and forming with 
each point raised a series of knots which would have shamed 
a navigating instructor, “Obviously it was impossible for 
Kershaw not to have been acquainted with Smethurst, since 
he was fully apprised of the latter’s arrival in England by 
two letters. .Now it was clear to me from the first that 
no one could have written those two letters except Smet- 
hurst. You will argue that those letters were proved not to 
have been written by the man in the dock. Exactly. Re- 
member, Kershaw was a careless man—he had lost both 
envelopes. To him they were insignificant. Now it was 
never disproved that those letters were ‘written by 
Smethurst.” 

“But—” suggested Polly. 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted, while knot number twa 
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appeared upon the scene; “it was proved that six days after 
the murder William Kershaw was alive, and visited the 
Torriani Hotel, where already he was known, and where he 
conveniently left a pocketbook behind, so that there should 
be no mistake as to his identity; but it was never questioned 
where Mr. Francis Smethurst, the millionaire, happened to 
spend that very same afternoon.” 

“Surely, you don’t mean—?” gasped the girl. 

“One moment, please,” he added triumphantly. “How 
did it come about that the landlord of the Torriani Hotel 
was brought into court at all? How did Sir Arthur Ingle- 
wood, or rather his client, know that William Kershaw had 
on those two memorable occasions visited the hotel, and 
that its landlord could bring such convincing evidence for- 
ward that would forever exonerate the millionaire from the 
imputation of murder?” 

“Surely,” Polly argued, “the usual means, the police—” 

“The police had kept the whole affair very dark until 
the arrest at the Hotel Cecil. They did not put into the 
papers the usual: ‘If any one happens to know of the where- 
abouts, etc., etc.’ Had the landlord of that hotel heard 
of the disappearance of Kershaw through the usual chan- 
nels, he would have put himself in communication with the 
police. Sir Arthur Inglewood produced him. How did Sir 
Arthur Inglewood come on his track?” 

“Surely, you don’t mean—?” 

“Point number four,” he resumed imperturbably, ‘Mrs. 
Kershaw was never requested to produce a specimen of 
her husband’s handwriting. Why? Because the police, 
clever as you say they are, never started on the right tack. 
They believed William Kershaw to have been murdered; 
they looked for William Kershaw. 

“On December the 31st, what was presumed to be the 
body of William Kershaw was found by two lightermen: 
I have shown you a photograph of the place where it was 
found. Dark and deserted it is in all conscience, js it not? 
Just the place where a bully and a coward would decoy an 
unsuspecting stranger, murder him first, then rob him of 
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his valuables, his papers, his very identity, and leave him 
there to rot. he body was found in a disused barge 
which had been moored some time against the wall, at the 
_ foot of these steps. It was in the last stages of decom- 
position, and, of course, could not be identified; but the 
police would have it that it was the body of William 
Kershaw. 

“Tt never entered their heads that it was the body ol 
Francis Smethurst, and that William Kershaw was his 
murderer. 

“Ah! it was cleverly, artistically conceived! Kershaw is a 
genius. Think of it all! His disguise! Kershaw had a 
shaggy beard, hair, and mustache. He shaved up to his 
very eyebrows! No wonder that even his wife did not 
recognize him across the court; and remember she never 
saw much of his face while he stood in the dock. Kershaw 
was shabby, slouchy, he stooped. Smethurst, the million- 
aire, might have served in the Prussian Army. 

“Then that lovely trait about going to revisit the Torriani 
Hotel. Just a few days’ grace, in order to purchase 
mustache and beard and wig, exactly similar to what he 
had himself shaved off. Making up to look like himself! 
Splendid! Then leaving the pocketbook behind! He! he! 
he! Kershaw was not murdered! Of course not. He called 
at the Torriani Hotel six days after the murder, whilst Mr. 
Smethurst, the millionaire, hobnobbed in the park with 
duchesses! Hang such a man! Fie!” 

He fumbled for his hat. With nervous, trembling fingers 
he held it deferentially in his hand whilst he rose from the 
table. Polly watched him as he strode up to the desk, and 
paid two-pence for his glass of milk and his bun. Soon he 
disappeared through the shop, whilst she still found herself 
hopelessly bewildered, with a number of snap-shot photo- 
graphs before her, still staring at a long piece of string, 
smothered from end to end in a series of knots, as bewilder- 
ing, as irritating, as puzzling as the man who had lately 
sat in the corner. 


THE PROBLEM OF CELE 13 
By Jacques FUTRELLE 
I 


PRACTICALLY all those letters remaining in the alphabet 
after Augustus S. F. X. Van Dusen was named were after- 
ward acquired by that gentleman in the course of a brilliant 
scientific career, and, being honorably acquired, were tacked 
on to the other end. His name, therefore, taken with all 
that belonged to it, was a wonderfully imposing structure. 
He was a Ph.D., an LL.D., an F.R.S., an M.D., and an 
M.D.S. He was also some other things—just what he 
himself couldn’t say—through recognition of his ability 
by various foreign educational and scientific institutions. 

In appearance he was: no less striking than in nomen- 
clature. He was slender with the droop of the student in 
his thin shoulders and the pallor of a close, sedentary life 
on his clean-shaven face. His eyes wore a perpetual, for- 
bidding squint—of a man who studies little things—and 
when they could be seen at all through his thick spectacles, 
were mere slits of watery blue. But above his eyes was his 
most striking feature. This was a tall, broad brow, almost 
abnormal in height and width, crowned by a heavy shock 
of bushy, yellow hair. All these things conspired to give 
him a peculiar, almost grotesque, personality. 

Professor Van Dusen was remotely German. For genera- 
tions his ancestors had been noted in the sciences; he was 
the logical result, the master mind. First and above all he 
was a logician. At least thirty-five years of the half- 
century or so of his existence had been devoted exclusively 
to proving that two and two always equal four, except in 
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unusual cases, where they equal three or five, as the case 
may be. He stogd broadly on the general proposition that 
all things that start must go somewhere, and was able to 
bring the concentrated mental force of his forefathers to 
bear on a given problem. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that Professor Van Dusen wore a No. 8 hat. 

The world at large had heard vaguely of Professor Van 
Dusen as The Thinking Machine. It was a newspaper 
catch-phrase applied to him at the time of a remarkable 
exhibition at chess; he had demonstrated then that a 
stranger to the game might, by the force of inevitable 
logic, defeat a champion who had devoted a lifetime to its 
study. The Thinking Machine! Perhaps that more nearly 
described him than all his honorary initials, for he spent 
week after week, month after month, in the seclusion of his 
small laboratory from which had gone forth thoughts that 
staggered scientific associates and deeply stirred the world 
at large. 

It was only occasionally that The Thinking Machine had 
visitors, and these were usually men who, themselves high 
in the sciences, dropped in to argue a point and perhaps 
convince themselves. Two of these men, Dr. Charles 
Ransome and Alfred Fielding, called one evening to discuss 
some theory which is not of consequence here. 

“Such a thing is impossible,’ declared Dr. Ransome em- 
phatically, in the course of the conversation. 

“Nothing is impossible,”’ declared The Thinking Machine 
with equal emphasis. He always spoke petulantly. “The 
mind is master of all things. When science fully recognizes 
that fact a great advance will have been made.” 

“How about the airship?”’ asked Dr. Ransome. 

“That’s not impossible at all,” asserted The Thinking 
Machine. “It will be invented some time. I’d do it myself, 
but I’m busy.” 

Dr. Ransome laughed tolerantly. 

“T’ve heard you say such things before,” he said. “But 
they mean nothing. Mind may be master of matter, but it 
hasn’t yet found a way to apply itself. ‘There are some 
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things that can’t be thought out of existence, or rather 
which would not yield to any amount of thinking.” 

“What, for instance?” demanded The Thinking Machine. 

Dr. Ransome was thoughtful for a moment as he smoked. 
“Well, say prison walls,” he replied. “No man can think 
himself out of a cell. If he could, there would be no 
prisoners.” 

“A man can so apply his brain and ingenuity that he can 
leave a cell, which is the same thing,” snapped The Think- 
ing Machine. 

Dr. Ransome was slightly amused. 

“TLet’s suppose a case,” he said, after a moment. “Take a 
cell where prisoners under sentence of death are confined— 
men who are desperate and, maddened by fear, would take 
any chance to escape—suppose you were locked in such a 
cell. Could you escape?” 

“Certainly,” declared The Thinking Machine. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Fielding, who entered the conver- 
sation for the first time, “you might wreck the cell with an 
explosive—but inside, a prisoner, you couldn’t have that.” 

“There would be nothing of that kind,” said The Thinking 
Machine. “You might treat me precisely as you treated 
prisoners under sentence of death, and I would leave the 
cell.” 

“Not unless you entered it with tools prepared to get out,” 
said Dr. Ransome. 

The Thinking Machine was visibly annoyed and his blue 
eyes snapped. 

“Lock me in any cell in any prison anywhere at any 
time, wearing only what is necessary, and I'll escape in a 
week,” he declared, sharply. 

Dr. Ransome sat up straight in the chair, interested. Mr. 
Fielding lighted a new cigar. 

“You mean you could actually think yourself out?” asked 
Dr. Ransome. 

“T would get out,” was the response. ® 

““Are you serious?” 

“Certainly I am serious.” 
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Dr. Ransome and Mr. Fielding were silent for a long 
time. 

“Would you be willing to try it?” asked Mr. Fielding, 
finally. 

“Certainly,” said Professor Van Dusen, and there was a 
trace of irony in his voice. “I have done more asinine things 
than that to convince other men of less important truths.‘ 

The tone was offensive and there was an undercurrent 
strongly resembling anger on both sides. Of course it was 
an absurd thing, but Professor Van Dusen reiterated his 
willingness to undertake the escape and it was decided upon. 

“To begin now,” added Dr. Ransome. 

“T’d prefer that it begin to-morrow,” said The Thinking 
Machine, “because—” 

“No, now,” said Mr. Fielding, flatly. ‘You are arrested, 
figuratively, of course, without any warning locked in a cell 
with no chance to communicate with friends, and left there 
with identically the same care and attention that would be 
given to a man under sentence of death. Are you willing?” 

“All right, now, then,” said The Thinking Machine, and 
he arose. 

“Say, the death-cell in Chisholm Prison.” 

“The death-cell in Chisholm Prison.” 

“And what will you wear?” 

“As little as possible,’ said The Thinking Machine. 
“Shoes, stockings, trousers and a shirt.” 

“You will permit yourself to be searched, of course?” 

“T am to be treated precisely as all prisoners are treated,” 
said The Thinking Machine. ‘No more attention and no 
less.” 

There were some preliminaries to be arranged in the mat- 
ter of obtaining permission for the test, but all three were 
influential men and everything was done satisfactorily by 
telephone, albeit the prison commissioners, to whom the ex- 
periment was explained on purely scientific grounds, were 
sadly bewildered. Professor Van Dusen would be the most 
distinguished prisoner they had ever entertained. 

When The Thinking Machine had donned those things 
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which he was to wear during his incarceration he called the 
little old woman who was his housekeeper, cook and maid- 
servant all in one. 

“Martha,” he said, ‘“‘it is now twenty-seven minutes past 
nine o’clock. I am going away. One week from to-night, 
at half-past nine, these gentlemen and one, possibly two, 
others will take supper with me here. Remember Dr. 
Ransome is very fond of artichokes.” 

The three men were driven to Chisholm Prison, where the 
warden was awaiting them, having been informed of the mat- 
ter by telephone. He understood merely that the eminent 
Professor Van Dusen was to be his prisoner, if he could 
keep him, for one week; that he had committed no crime, 
but that he was to be treated as all other prisoners were 
treated. 

“Search him,” instructed Dr. Ransome. 

The Thinking Machine was searched. Nothing was found 
on him; the pockets of the trousers were empty; the white, 
stiff-bosomed shirt had no pocket. The shoes and stockings 
were removed, examined, then replaced. As he watched 
all these preliminaries—the rigid search and noted the piti- 
ful, childlike physical weakness of the man, the colorless 
face, and the thin, white hands—Dr. Ransome almost re- 
gretted his part in the affair. 

“Are you sure you want to do this?” he asked. 

“Would you be convinced if I did not?” inquired The 
Thinking Machine in turn. 

SINT Oe? 

AML right: Vil doit? 

What sympathy Dr. Ransome had was dissipated by the 
tone. It nettled him, and he resolved to see the experiment 
to the end; it would be a stinging reproof to egotism. 

“Tt will be impossible for him to communicate with any 
one outside?” he asked. 

“Absolutely impossible,” replied the warden. “He will 
not be permitted writing materials of any sort.’ 

“And your jailers, would they deliver a message from 
him?” 
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“Not one word, directly or indirectly,” said the warden. 


“You may rest assured of that. They will report anything 
he might say or turn over to me anything he might give 
them.” 

“That seems entirely satisfactory,” said Mr. Fielding, who 
was frankly interested in the problem. 

“Of course, in the event he fails,” said Dr. Ransome, 
“and asks for his liberty, you understand you are to set 
him free?” 

“T understand,” replied the warden. 

The Thinking Machine stood listening, but had nothing 
to say until this was all ended, then: 

“T should like to make three small requests. You may 
grant them or not, as you wish.” 

“No special favors, now,” warned Mr. Fielding. 

“T am asking none,” was the stiff response. “I would 
like to have some tooth powder—buy it yourself to see that 
it is tooth powder—and I should like to have one five-dollar 
and two ten-dollar bills.” 

Dr. Ransome, Mr. Fielding and the warden exchanged 
astonished glances. They were not surprised at the request 
for tooth powder, but were at the request for money. 

“Ts there any man with whom our friend would come in 
contact that he could bribe with twenty-five dollars?” asked 
Dr. Ransome of the warden. 

“Not for twenty-five hundred dollars,’ 
reply. 

“Well, let him have them,” said Mr. Fielding. “I think 
they are harmless enough.” 

“And what is the third request?” asked Dr. Ransome. 

“T should like to have my shoes polished.” 

Again the astonished glances were exchanged. This last 
request was the height of absurdity, so they agreed to it. 
These things all being attended to, The Thinking Machine 
was led back into the prison from which he had undertaken 
to escape. 

“Here is Cell 13,” said the warden, stopping three doors 
down the steel corridor. ‘This is where we keep condemned 
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murderers. No one can leave it without my permission; 
and no one in it can communicate with the outside. I'll 
stake my reputation on that. It’s only three doors back of 
my office and I can readily hear any unusual noise.” 

“Will this cell do, gentlemen?” asked The Thinking Ma- 
chine. There was a touch of irony in his voice. 

“Admirably,” was the reply. 

The heavy steel door was thrown open, there was a great 
scurrying and scampering of tiny feet, and The Thinking 
Machine passed into the gloom of the cell. Then the door 
was closed and double locked by the warden. 

“What is that noise in there?” asked Dr. Ransome, 
through the bars. 

“Rats—dozens of them,” replied The Thinking Machine, 
tersely. 

The three men, with final good nights, were turning away 
when The Thinking Machine called: 

“What time is it exactly, warden?” 

“Eleven seventeen,” replied the warden. 

“Thanks. I will join you gentlemen in your office at 
half-past eight o’clock one week from to-night,” said The 
Thinking Machine. 

“And if you do not?” 

“There: is‘no ‘if? about. it.” 


II 


CHISHOLM PRISON was a great, spreading structure of 
granite, four stories in all, which stood in the center of acres 
of open space. It was surrounded by a wall of solid masonry 
eighteen feet high, and so smoothly finished inside and out 
as to offer no foothold to a climber, no matter how expert. 
Atop of this fence, as a further precaution, was a five- 
foot fence of steel rods, each terminating in a keen point. 
This fence in itself marked an absolute deadline between 
freedom and imprisonment, for, even if a man escaped 
from his cell, it would seem impossible for him ta pass the 
wall. 

The yard, which on all sides of the prison building was 
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twenty-five feet wide, that being the distance from the 
building to the wall, was by day an exercise ground for those 
prisoners to whom was granted the boon of occasional semi- 
liberty. But that was not for those in Cell 13. 

At all times of the day there were armed guards in the 
yard, four of them, one patrolling each side of the prison 
building. 

By night the yard was almost as brilliantly lighted as by 
day. On each of the four sides was a great arc light which 
rose above the prison wall and gave to the guards a clear 
sight. The lights, too, brightly illuminated the spiked top of 
the wall. The wires which fed the arc lights ran up the 
side of the prison building on insulators and from the too 
story led out to the poles supporting the arc lights. 

All these things were seen and comprehended by The 
Thinking Machine, who was only enabled to see out his 
closely barred cell window by standing on his bed. This 
was on the morning following his incarceration. He gath- 
ered, too, that the river lay over there beyond the wall 
somewhere, because he heard faintly the pulsation of a 
motor boat and high up in the air saw a river bird. From 
that same direction came the shouts of boys at play and 
the occasional crack of a batted ball. He knew then that 
between the prison wall and the river was an open space, a 
playground. 

Chisholm Prison was regarded as absolutely safe. No 
man had ever escaped from it. The Thinking Machine, 
from his perch on the bed, seeing what he saw, could readily 
understand why. The walls of the cell, though built he 
judged twenty years before, were perfectly solid, and the 
window bars of new iron had not a shadow of rust on them. 
The window itself, even with the bars out, would be a 
difficult mode of egress because it was small. 

Yet, seeing these things, The Thinking Machine was not 
discouraged. Instead, he thoughtfully squinted at the great 
arc light—there was bright sunlight now—and traced with 
his eyes the wire which led from it to the building. That 
electric wire, he reasoned, must come down the side of the 
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building not a great distance from his cell. That might be 
worth knowing. 

Cell 13 was on the same fioor with the offices of the prison 
—that is, not in the basement, nor yet upstairs. There 
were only four steps up to the office floor, therefore the 
level of the floor must be only three or four feet above the 
ground. He couldn’t see the ground directly beneath his 
window, but he could see it further out toward the wall. 
It would be an easy drop from the window. Well and good. 

Then The Thinking Machine fell to remembering how he 
had come to the cell. First, there was the outside guard’s 
booth, a part of the wall. There were two heavily barred 
gates there, both of steel. At this gate was one man always 
on guard. He admitted persons to the prison after much 
clanking of keys and locks, and let them out when ordered 
to do so. The warden’s office was in the prison building, and 
in order to reach that official from the prison yard one had 
to pass a gate of solid steel with only a peep-hole in it. 
Then coming from that inner office to Cell 13, where he was 
now, one must pass a heavy wooden door and two steel 
doors into the corridors of the prison; and always there 
was the double-locked door to Ceil 13 to reckon with. 

There were then, The Thinking Machine recalled, seven 
doors to be overcome before one could pass from Cell 13 into 
the outer world, a free man. But against this was the fact 
that he was rarely interrupted. A jailer appeared at his cell 
door at six in the morning with a breakfast of prison fare; 
he would come again at noon, and again at six in the after- 
noon. At nine o’clock at night would come the inspection 
tour. That would be all. 

“Tt’s admirably arranged, this prison system,’’ was the 
mental tribute paid by The Thinking Machine. “T’ll have 
to study it a little when I get out. I had no idea there 
was such great care exercised in the prisons.” 

There was nothing, positively nothing, in his cell, except 
his iron bed, so firmly put together that no man gould tear 
it to pieces save with sledges or a file. He had neither of 
(hese. There was not even a chair, or a small table, or a bit 
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of tin or crockery. Nothing! The jailer stood by when he 
ate, then took away the wooden spoon and bowl which he 
had used. att 

One by one these things sank into the brain of The 
Thinking Machine. When the last possibility had been con- 
sidered he began an examination of his cell. From the roof, 
down the walls on all sides, he examined the stones and the 
cement between them. He stamped over the floor care- 
fully time after time, but it was cement, perfectly solid. 
After the examination he sat on the edge of the iron bed and 
was lost in thought for a long time. For Professor Augustus 
S. F. X. Van Dusen, The Thinking Machine, had something 
to think about. 

He was disturbed by a rat, which ran across his foot, then 
scampered away into a dark corner of the cell, frightened at 
its own daring. After a while The Thinking Machine, 
squinting steadily into the darkness of the corner where the 
rat had gone, was able to make out in the gloom many little 
beady eyes staring at him. He counted six pair, and there 
were perhaps others; he didn’t see very well. 

Then The Thinking Machine, from his seat on the bed, © 
noticed for the first time the bottom of his cell door. There 
was an opening there of two inches between the steel bar 
and the floor. Still looking steadily at this opening, The 
Thinking Machine backed suddenly into the corner where 
he had seen the beady eyes. There was a great scampering 
of tiny feet, several squeaks of frightened rodents, and then 
silence. 

None of the rats had gone out the door, yet there were 
none in the cell. Therefore there must be another way out 
of the cell, however small. The Thinking Machine, on 
hands and knees, started a search for this spot, feeling in 
the darkness with his long, slender fingers. 

At last his search was rewarded. He came upon a smali 
opening in the floor, level with the cement. It was per- 
fectly round and somewhat larger than a silver dollar. This 
was the way the rats had gone. He put his fingers deep 
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into the opening; it seemed to be a disused drainage pipe 
and was dry and dusty. 

Having satisfied himself on this point, he sat on the bed 
again for an hour, then made another inspection of his sur- 
roundings through the small cell window. One of the 
outside guards stood directly opposite, beside the wall, and 
happened to be looking at the window of Cell 13 when the 
head of The Thinking Machine appeared. But the scientist 
didn’t notice the guard. 

Noon came and the jailer appeared with the prison dinner 
of repulsively plain food. At home The Thinking Machine 
merely ate to live; here he took what was offered without 
comment. Occasionally he spoke to the jailer who stood out- 
side the door watching him. 

“Any improvements made here in the last few years?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing particularly,’ 
was built four years ago.” 

“Anything done to the prison proper?” 

“Painted the woodwork outside, and I believe about seven 
years ago a new system of plumbing was put in.” 

“Ah!” said the prisoner. “How far is the river over 
there?” 

“About three hundred feet. The boys have a baseball 
ground between the wall and the river.” 

The Thinking Machine had nothing further to say just 
then, but when the jailer was ready to go he asked for some 
water. 

“T get very thirsty here,” he explained. ‘Would it be 
possible for you to leave a little water in a bowl for me?” 

“T’ll ask the warden,” replied the jailer, and he went 
away. 

Half an hour later he returned with water in a small 
earthen bowl. 

“The warden says you may keep this bowl,” he informed 
the prisoner. “But you must show it to me when I ask 
for it. If it is broken, it will be the last.” 
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“Thank you,” said The Thinking Machine. “I shan’t 
break it.” . 

The jailer went on about his duties. For just the frac- 
tion of a second it seemed that The Thinking Machine 
wanted to ask a question, but he didn’t. 

Two hours later this same jailer, in passing the door of 
Cell No. 13, heard a noise inside and stopped. The Think- 
ing Machine was down on his hands and knees in a corner 


of the celi, and from that same corner came several fright- | 


ened squeaks. The jailer looked on interestedly. 

“Ah, I’ve got you,” he heard the prisoner say. 

“Got what?” he asked, sharply. 

“One of these rats,” was the reply. ‘‘See?” And between 
the scientist’s long fingers the jailer saw a small gray rat 
struggling. The prisoner brought it over to the light and 
looked at it closely. “It’s a water rat,” he said. 

“Ain’t you got anything better to do than to catch 
rats?’’ asked the jailer. 

“Tt’s disgraceful that they should be here at all,” was the 
irritated reply. “Take this one away and kill it. There are 
dozens more where it came from.” 

The jailer took the wriggling, squirmy rodent and flung 
it down on the floor violently. It gave one squeak and lay 
still. Later he reported the incident to the warden, who only 
smiled. 

Still later that afternoon the outside armed guard on 
Cell 13 side of the prison looked up again at the window 
and saw the prisoner looking out. He saw a hand raised 
to the barred window and then something white fluttered 
to the ground. directly under the window of Cell 13. It 
was a little roll of linen, evidently of white shirting material, 
and tied around it was a five-dollar bill. The guard looked 
up at the window again, but the face had disappeared. 

With a grim smile he took the little linen roll and the 
five-dollar bill to the warden’s office. There together they 
deciphered something which was written on it with a queer 
sort of ink, frequently blurred. On the outside was this: 

“Finder of this please deliver to Dr. Charles Ransome.” 
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“Ah,” said the warden, with a chuckle. “Plan of escape 
number one has gone wrong.” Then, as an afterthought: 
“But why did he address it to Dr. Ransome?” 

“And where did he get the pen and ink to write with?” 
asked the guard. 

The warden looked at the guard and the guard looked at 
the warden. There was no apparent solution of that mys- 
tery. The warden studied the writing carefully, then shook 
his head. 

“Well, let’s see what he was going to say to Dr. Ran- 
some,” he said at length, still puzzled, and he unrolled the 
inner piece of linen. 

‘Well, if that—what—what do you think of that?” he 
asked, dazed. 

The guard took the bit of linen and read this: 

“Epa cseot d’net niiy awe htio n’si sih. “T.” 


Il 


THE warden spent an hour wondering what sort of a 
cipher it was, and half an hour wondering why his prisoner 
should attempt to communicate with Dr. Ransome, who 
was the cause of him being there. After this the warden 
devoted some thought to the question of where the prisoner 
got writing materials, and what sort of writing materials 
he had. With the idea of illuminating this point, he ex- 
amined the linen again. It was a torn part of a white 
shirt and had ragged edges. 

Now it was possible to account for the linen, but what the 
prisoner had used to write with was another matter. The 
warden knew it would have been impossible for him to have 
either pen or pencil, and, besides, neither pen nor pencil had 
been used in this writing. What, then? The warden de- 
cided to personally investigate. The Thinking Machine was 
his prisoner; he had orders to hold his prisoners; if this one 
sought to escape by sending cipher messages to persons 
outside, he would stop it, as he would have stopped it in the 
case of any ovher prisoner. 

The warden went back to Cell 13 and found The Thinking 
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Machine on his hands and knees on the floor, engaged in 
nothing more alarming than catching rats. The prisoner 
heard the warden’s step and turned to him quickly. 

“Tt’s disgraceful,” he snapped, “these rats. There are 
scores of them.” 

“Other men ,have been able to stand them,” said the 
warden. “Here is’ another shirt for you—let me have the 
one you have on.” 

“Why?” demanded The Thinking Machine, quickly. His 
tone was hardly natural, his manner suggested actual per- 
turbation. 

“You have attempted to communicate with Dr. Ran. 
some,” said the warden severely. ‘As my prisoner, it is my 
duty to put a stop to it.” 

The Thinking Machine was silent for a moment. 

“All right,” he said, finally. ‘“Do your duty.” 

The warden smiled grimly. The prisoner arose from the 
floor and removed the white shirt, putting on instead a 
striped convict shirt the warden had brought. The warden 
took the white shirt eagerly, and then and there compared 
the pieces of linen on which was written the cipher with cer- 
tain torn places in the shirt. The Thinking Machine looked 
on, curiously. 

“The guard brought you those, then?” he asked. 

“He certainly did,’ replied the warden triumphantly. 
“And that ends your first attempt to escape.” 

The Thinking Machine watched the warden as he, by 
comparison, established to his own satisfaction that only twc 
pieces of linen had been torn from the white shirt. 

“What did you write this with?’? demanded the warden. 

“T should think it a part of your duty to find out,” said 
The Thinking Machine, irritably. 

The warden started to say some harsh things, then re- 
strained himself and made a minute search of the cell and 
of the prisoner instead. He found absolutely nothing; not 
even a match or toothpick which might have been used for 
a pen. The same mystery surrounded the fluid with which 
the cipher had been written. Although the warden left Celi 
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13 visibly annoyed, he took the torn shirt in triumph. 
“Well, writing notes on a shirt won’t get him out, that’s 
certain,” he told himself with some complacency. He put 
the linen scraps into his desk to await developments. “If 
that man escapes from that cell I’ll—hang it—I'll resign.” 
On the third day of his incarceration The Thinking 
Machine openly attempted to bribe his way out. The 
‘jailer had brought his dinner and was leaning against the 
barred door, waiting, when The Thinking Machine began 
the conversation. 

“The drainage pipes of the prison lead to the river, don’t 
they?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the jailer. 

“T suppose they are very small?” 

“Too small to crawl through, if that’s what you’re think- 
ting about,” was the grinning response. , 

There was silence until The Thinking Machine finished 
his meal. Then: 

“Vou know I’m not a criminal, don’t you?” 

“Ves”? 

“And that I’ve a perfect right to be freed if I demand 
iteyh 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I came here believing that I could make my 
escape,” said the prisoner, and his squint eyes studied the 
face of the jailer. ‘Would you consider a financial reward 
for aiding me to escape?” 

The jailer, who happened to be an honest man, looked 
at the slender, weak figure of the prisoner, at the large head 
with its mass of yellow hair, and was almost sorry. 

“T guess prisons like these were not built for the likes 
of you to get out of,” he said, at last. 

“But would you consider a proposition to help me get 
out?” the prisoner insisted, almost beseechingly. 

“No,” said the jailer, shortly. 

“Five hundred dollars,” urged The Thinking, Machine. 
“T am not a criminal.” 

“No,” said the jailer, 
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“A thousand?” 

“No,” again said the jailer, and he started away hurriedly 
to escape further temptation. Then he turned back. “If 
you should give me ten thousand dollars I couldn’t get you 
out. You'd have to pass through seven doors, and I only 
have the keys to two.” 

Then he told the warden all about it. 

“Plan number two fails,” said the warden, smiling orien 
“First a cipher, then bribery.” 

When the jailer was on his way to Cell 13 at six o’clock, 
again bearing food to The Thinking Machine, he paused, 
startled by the unmistakable scrape, scrape of steel against 
steel. It stopped at the sound of his steps, then craftily the 
jailer, who was beyond the prisoner’s range of vision, re- 
sumed his tramping, the sound being apparently that of a 
man going away from Cell 13. Asa matter of fact he was 
in the same spot. 

After a moment there came again the steady scrape, 
scrape, and the jailer crept cautiously on tiptoes to the 
door and peered between the bars. The Thinking Machine 
was standing on the iron bed working at the bars of the little 
window. He was using a file, judging from the backward 
and forward swing of his arms. 

Cautiously the jailer crept back to the office, summoned 
the warden in person, and they returned to Cell 13 on tip- 
toes. The steady scrape was still audible. The warden 
listened to satisfy himself and then suddenly appeared at 
the door. 

“Well?” he demanded, and there was a smile on his face. 

The Thinking Machine glanced back from his perch on 
the bed and leaped suddenly to the floor, making frantic 
efforts to hide something. The warden went in, with hand 
extended. 

“Give it up,” he said. 

“No,” said the prisoner, sharply. 

“Come, give it up,” urged the warden. “I don’t want te 
have to search you again.” 

“No,” repeated the prisoner. 
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“What was it, a file?’ asked the warden. 

The Thinking Machine was silent and stood squinting at 
che warden with something very nearly approaching disap- 
pointment on his face—nearly, but not quite. The warden 
was almost sympathetic. 

“Plan number three fails, eh?” he asked, good-naturedly. 
“Too bad, isn’t it?” 

The prisoner didn’t say. 

“Search him,” instructed the warden. 

The jailer searched the prisoner carefully. At last, art- 
fully concealed in the waistband of the trousers, he found 
a piece of steel about two inches long, with one side curved 
like a half moon. 

“Ah,” said the warden, as he received it from the jailer. 
“From your shoe heel,” and he smiled pleasantly. 

The jailer continued his search and on the other side of 
the trousers waistband another piece of steel identical with 
the first. The edges showed where they had been worn 
against the bars of the window. 

“You couldn’t saw a way through those bars with these,” 
said the warden. 

“T could have,” said The Thinking Machine firmly. 

“In six months, perhaps,’ said the warden, good- 
naturedly. 

The warden shook his head slowly as he gazed into the 
slightly flushed face of his prisoner. 

“Ready to give it up?” he asked. 

“T haven’t started yet,’ was the prompt reply. 

Then came another exhaustive search of the cell. Care- 
fully the two men went over it, finally turning out the bed 
and searching that. Nothing. The warden in person 
climbed upon the bed and examined the bars of the window 
where the prisoner had been sawing. When he looked he 
was amused. 

“Just made it a little bright by hard rubbing,” he said to 
the prisoner, who stood looking on with a someWhat crest- 
fallen air. The warden grasped the iron bars in his strong 
hands and tried to shake them. They were immovable, set 
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firmly in the solid granite. He examined each in turn and 
found them all satisfactory. Finally he climbed down from 
the bed. 

“Give it up, professor,” he advised. 

The Thinking Machine shook his head and the warden 
and jailer passed on again. As they disappeared down the 
corridor The Thinking Machine sat on the edge of the bed 
with his head in his hands. 

“He’s crazy to try to get out of that cell,” commented 
the jailer. 

“Of course he can’t get out,’ said the warden. “But he’s 
clever. I would like to know what he wrote that cipher 
with.” 


It was four o’clock next morning when an awful, heart- 
racking shriek of terror resounded through the great prison. 
It came from a cell, somewhere about the center, and its 
tone told a tale of horror, agony, terrible fear. The warden 
heard and with three of his men rushed into the long corri- 
dor leading to Cell 13. 


IV 


As they ran there came again that awful cry. It died 
away in a sort of wail. The white faces of prisoners ap- 
peared at cell doors upstairs and down, staring out wonder- 
ingly, frightened. 

“Tt’s that fool in Cell 13,” grumbled the warden. 

He stopped and stared in as one of the jailers flashed a 
lantern. ‘‘That fool in Cell 13” lay comfortably on his cot, 
flat on his back with his mouth open, snoring. Even as they 
looked there came again the piercing cry, from somewhere 
above. The warden’s face blanched a little as he started up 
the stairs. There on the top floor he found a man in Cell 
43, directly above Cell 13, but two floors higher, cowering 
in a corner of his cell. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded the warden. 

“Thank God you’ve come,” exclaimed the prisoner, and 
he cast himself against the bars of his cell. 
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“What is it?” demanded the warden again. 

He threw open the door and went in. The prisoner 
dropped on his knees and clasped the warden about the 
body. His face was white with terror, his eyes were widely 
distended, and he was shuddering. His hands, icy cold, 
clutched at the warden’s. 

“Take me out of this cell, please take me out,” he 
pleaded. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyhow?” insisted the 
warden, impatiently. 

“T heard something—something,” said the prisoner, and 
his eyes roved nervously around the cell. 

“What did you hear?” 

“T_T can’t tell you,” stammered the prisoner. Then, in 
a sudden burst of terror: “Take me out of this cell—put 
me anywhere—but take me out of here.” 

The warden and the three jailers exchanged glances. 

“Who is this fellow? What’s he accused of?” asked the 
warden. 

“Joseph Ballard,” said one of the jailers. ‘“He’s accused 
of throwing acid in a woman’s face. She died from it.” 

“But they can’t prove it,’ gasped the prisoner. “They 
can’t prove it. Please put me in some other cell.” 

He was still clinging to the warden, and that official threw 
his arms off roughly. Then for a time he stood looking at 
the cowering wretch, who seemed possessed of all the wild, 
unreasoning terror of a child. 

“Took here, Ballard,” said the warden, finally, “if you 
heard anything, I want to know what it was. Now tell 
me.” 

“T can’t, I can’t,’’ was the reply. He was sobbing. 

“Where did it come from?” 

“T don’t know. Everywhere—nowhere. I just heard it.” 

“What was it—a voice?” 

“Please don’t make me answer,” pleaded the prisoner. 

“You must answer,” said the warden, sharply.» 

“Tt was a voice—but—but it wasn’t human,” was the 
sobbing reply. 
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“Voice, but not human?” repeated the warden, puzzled. 

“Tt sounded muffled and—and far away—and ghostly,” 
explained the mafi. 

“Did it come from inside or outside the prison?” 

“Tt didn’t seem to come from anywhere—it was just 
here, here, everywhere. I heard it. I heard it.” 

For an hour the warden tried to get the story, but 
Ballard had become suddenly obstinate and would say noth- 
ing—only pleaded to be placed in another cell, or to have 
one of the jailers remain near him until daylight. These 
requests were gruffly refused. 

“‘And see here,” said the warden, in conclusion, “‘if there’s 
any more of this screaming I’7ll put you in. the padded 
cell.” 

Then the warden went his way, a sadly puzzled man. 
Ballard sat at his cell door until daylight, his face, drawn 
and white with terror, pressed against the bars, and looked 
out into the prison with wide, staring eyes. 

That day, the fourth since the incarceration of The 
Thinking Machine, was enlivened considerably by the vol- 
unteer prisoner, who spent most of his time at the little 
window of his cell. He began proceedings by throwing 
another piece of linen down to the guard, who picked it up 
dutifully and took it to the warden. On it was written: 

“Only three days more.” 

The warden was in no way surprised at what he read; he 
understood that The Thinking Machine meant only three 
days more of his imprisonment, and he regarded the note as 
a boast. But how was the thing written? Where had The , 
Thinking Machine found this new piece of linen? Where? 
How? He carefully examined the linen. It was white, of 
fine texture, shirting material. He took the shirt which he 
had taken and carefully fitted the two original pieces of the 
linen to the torn places. This third piece was entirely 
superfluous; it didn’t fit anywhere, and yet it was unmis- 
takably the same goods. 

“And where—where does he get anything to write with?” 
demanded the warden of the world at large. 
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Still later on the fourth day The Thinking Machine, 
through the window of his cell, spoke to the armed guard 
outside, 

“What day of the month is it?” he asked, 

“The fifteenth,” was the answer, 

The Thinking Machine made a mental astronomical cal- 
culation and satisfied himself that the moon would not rise 
until after nine o’clock that night. Then he asked another 
question: 

“Who attends to those are lights?” 

“Man from the company.” 

“You have no electricians in the building?” 

“No.” 

“T should think you could save money if you had your 
own man,” 

“None of my business,” replied the guard, 

The guard noticed The Thinking Machine at the cell 
window frequently during that day, but always the face 
seemed listless and there was a certain wistfulness in the 
squint eyes behind the glasses. After a while he accepted 
the presence of the leonine head as a matter of course. He 
had seen other prisoners do the same thing; it was the long- 
ing for the outside world. 

That afternoon, just before the day guard was relieved, 
the head appeared at the window again, and The Thinking 
Machine’s hand held something out between the bars. It 
fluttered to the ground and the guard picked it up. It was 
a five-dollar bill. 

“That’s for you,” called the prisoner. 

As usual, the guard took it to the warden, ‘That gentle- 
man looked at it suspiciously; he looked at everything that 
came from Cell 13 with suspicion, 

“He said it was for me,” explained the guard, 

“Tt’s a sort of a tip, T suppose,” said the warden, “T see 
no particular reason why you shouldn't accept 

Suddenly he stopped. He had remembered ,that The 
Thinking Machine had gone into Cell 13 with one five- 
dollar bill and two ten-dollar bills; twenty-five dollars in 
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all. Now a five-dollar bill ‘had been tied around the first 
pieces of linen that came from the cell. The warden still 
had it, and to céhvince himself he took it out and looked 
at it. It was five dollars; yet here was another five dollars, 
and The Thinking Machine had only had ten-dollar bills. 

“Perhaps somebody changed one of the bills for him,’ he 
thought at last, with a sigh of relief. 

But then and there he made up his mind. He would 
search Cell 13 as a cell was never before searched in this 
world. When a man could write at will, and change money, 
and do other wholly inexplicable things, there was some- 
thing radically wrong with his prison. He planned to 
enter the cel] at night—three o’clock would be an excellent 
time. The Thinking Machine must do all the weird things 
he did some time. Night seemed the most reasonable. 

Thus it happened that the warden stealthily descended 
upon Cell 13 that night at three o’clock. He paused at the 
door and listened. There was no sound save the steady, 
regular breathing of the prisoner. The keys unfastened the 
double locks with scarcely a clank, and the warden entered, 
locking the door behind him. Suddenly he flashed his dark- 
lantern in the face of the recumbent figure. 

If the warden had planned to startle The Thinking Ma- 
chine he was mistaken, for that individual merely opened 
his eyes quietly, reached for his glasses and inquired, in a 
most matter-of-fact tone: 

“Who is it?” 

It would be useless to describe the search that the warden 
made. It was minute. Not one inch of the cell or the bed 
was overlooked. He found the round hole in the floor, and 
with a flash of inspiration thrust his thick fingers into it. 
After a moment of fumbling there he drew up something and 
looked at it in the light of his lantern. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed. 

The thing he had taken out was a rat—a dead rat. His 
inspiration fled as a mist before the sun. But he continued 
the search. 
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The Thinking Machine, without a word, arose and kicked 
the rat out of the cell into the corridor. 

The warden climbed on the bed and tried the steel bars 
in the tiny window. They were perfectly rigid; every bar 
of the door was the same. 

Then the warden searched the prisoner’s clothing, begin- 
ning at the shoes. Nothing hidden in them! Then the 
trousers waistband. Still nothing! Then the pockets of 
the trousers. From one side he drew out some paper money 
and examined it. 

“Five one-dollar bills,’ he gasped. 

“That’s right,” said the prisoner. 

“But the—you had two tens and a five—what the—how 
do you do it?” 

“That’s my business,” said The Thinking Machine. 

“Did any of my men change this money for you—on your 
word of honor?” 

The Thinking Machine paused just a fraction of a second. 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, do you make it?” asked the warden. He was 
prepared to believe anything. 

“That’s my business,” again said the prisoner. 

The warden glared at the eminent scientist fiercely. He 
felt—he knew—that this man was making a fool of him, yet 
he didn’t know how. If he were a real prisoner he would 
get the truth—but, then, perhaps, those inexplicable things 
which had happened would not have been brought before 
him so sharply. Neither of the men spoke for a long time, 
then suddenly the warden turned fiercely and left the cell, 
slamming the door behind him. He didn’t dare to speak, 
then. 

He glanced at the clock. It was ten minutes to four. He 
had hardly settled himself in bed when again came that 
heart-breaking shriek through the prison. With a few mut- 
tered words, which, while not elegant, were highly expres- 
sive, he relighted his lantern and rushed through the prison 
swain to the cell on the upper floor. 

Again Ballard was crushing himself against the steel door, 
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shrieking, shrieking at the top of his voice. He stopped 
only when the warden flashed his lamp in the cell. 

“Take me out, take me out,” he screamed. “I did it, I 
did it, I killed her. Take it away.” 

“Take what away?” asked the warden. 

“T threw the acid in her face—I did it—I confess. Take 
me out of here.” 

Ballard’s condition was pitiable; it was only an act of 
mercy to let him out into the corridor. There he crouched 
in a corner, like an animal at bay, and clasped his hands to 
his ears. It took half an hour to calm him sufficiently for 
him to speak. Then he told incoherently what had hap- 
pened. On the night before at four o’clock he had heard a 
voice—a sepulchral voice, muffled and wailing in tone. 

“What did it say?” asked the warden, curiously. 

““Acid—acid—acid!”’ gasped the prisoner. “It accused 
me. Acid! I threw the acid, and the woman died. Oh!” 
It was a long, shuddering wail of terror. 

“Acid?”? echoed the warden, puzzled. The case was 
beyond him. 

“Acid. That’s all I heard—that one word, repeated sev- 
eral times. There were other things, too, but I didn’t hear 
them.” 

“That was last night, eh?” asked the warden. ‘What 
happened to-night—what frightened you just now?” 

“Tt was the same thing,” gasped the prisoner. ‘“Acid— 
acid—acid.” He covered his face with his hands and sat 
shivering. “It was acid I used on her, but I didn’t mean 
to kill her. I just heard the words. It was something 
accusing me—accusing me.” He mumbled, and was silent. 

“Did you hear anything else?”’ 

“VYes—but I couldn’t understand—only a little bit—just 
a word or two.” 

“Well, what was it?” 

“T heard ‘acid’ three times, then I heard a long, moan- 
ing sound, then—then—I heard ‘No. 8 hat.’ I heard that 
voice.” 

“No. 8 hat,” repeated the warden. ‘What the devil— 
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No. 8 hat? Accusing voices of conscience have never 
talked about No. 8 hats, so far as I ever heard.” 

“He’s insane,” said one of the jailers, with an air of 
finality. 

“T believe you,” said the warden. “He must be. He 
probably heard something and got frightened. He’s trem- 
bling now. No. 8 hat! What the—” 


V 


WHEN the fifth day of The Thinking Machine’s impris- 
onment rolled around the warden was wearing a hunted 
look. He was anxious for the end of the thing. He could 
not help but feel that his distinguished prisoner had been 
amusing himself. And if this were so, The Thinking Ma- 
chine had lost none of his sense of humor. For on this fifth 
day he flung down another linen note to the outside guard, 
bearing the words: “Only two days more.” Also he flung 
down half a dollar. 

Now the warden knew—he knew—that the man in Cell 
13 didn’t have any half dollars—he couldn’t have any half 
dollars, no more than he could have pen and ink and linen, 
and yet he did have them. It was a condition, not a theory; 
that is one reason why the warden was wearing a hunted 
look. 

That ghastly, uncanny thing, too, about “Acid” and “No. 
8 hat” clung to him tenaciously. They didn’t mean any- 
thing, of course, merely the ravings of an insane murderer 
who had been driven by fear to confess his crime, still there 
were so many things that “didn’t mean anything” happen- 
ing in the prison now since The Thinking Machine was 
there. 

On the sixth day the warden received a postal stating that 
Dr. Ransome and Mr. Fielding would be at Chisholm Prison 
on the following evening, Thursday, and in the event Pro- 
fessor Van Dusen had not yet escaped—and they presumed 
he had not because they had not heard from him—they 
would meet him there. 
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“Tn the event he had not yet escaped!” The warden 
smiled grimly. Escaped! 

The Thinking Machine enlivened this day for the warden 
with three notes. They were on the usual linen and bore 
generally on the appointment at half-past eight o’clock 
Thursday night, which appointment the scientist had made 
at the time of his imprisonment. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day the warden passed 
Cell 13 and glanced in. The Thinking Machine was lying 
on the iron bed, apparently sleeping lightly. The cell ap- 
peared precisely as it always did from a casual glance. The 
warden would swear that no man was going to leave it be- 
tween that hour—it was then four o’clock—and _half-past 
eight o’clock that evening. 

On his way back past the cell the warden heard the 
steady breathing again, and coming close to the door looked 
in. He wouldn’t have done so if The Thinking Machine 
had been looking, but now—well, it was different. 

A ray of light came through the high window and fell on 
the face of the sleeping man. It occurred to the warden 
for the first time that his prisoner appeared haggard and 
weary. Just then The Thinking Machine stirred slightly 
and the warden hurried on up the corridor guiltily. That 
evening after six o’clock he saw the jailer. 

“Everything all right in Cell 13?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the jailer. “He didn’t eat much, 
though.” 

It was with a feeling of having done his duty that the 
warden received Dr. Ransome and Mr. Fielding shortly after 
seven o’clock. He intended to show them the linen notes 
and lay before them the full story of his woes, which was a 
long one. But before this came to pass the guard from the 
river side of the prison yard entered the office. 

“The arc light in my side of the yard won’t light,” he in- 
formed the warden. 

“Confound it, that man’s a hoodoo,” thundered the 
official. ‘Everything has happened since he’s been here.” 
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The guard went back to his post in the darkness, and 
the warden ’phoned to the electric light company. 

“This is Chisholm Prison,” he said through the ’phone. 
“Send three or four men down here quick, to fix an arc 
light.” 

The reply was evidently satisfactory, for the warden hung 
up the receiver and passed out into the yard. While Dr. 
Ransome and Mr. Fielding sat waiting, the guard at the 
outer gate came in with a special delivery letter. Dr. 
Ransome happened: to notice the address, and, when the 
guard went out, looked at the letter more closely. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Fielding. 

Silently the doctor offered the letter. Mr. Fielding ex- 
amined it closely. 

“Coincidence,” he said. “It must be.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock when the warden returned 
to his office. The electricians had arrived in a wagon, 
and were now at work. The warden pressed the buzz- 
button communicating with the man at the outer gate in 
the wall. 

“How many electricians came in?” he asked, over the 
short ‘phone. ‘Four? Three workmen in jumpers and 
overalls and the manager? Frock coat and silk hat? All 
right. Be certain that only four go out. That’s all.” 

He turned to Dr. Ransome and Mr. Fielding. “We have 
to be careful here—particularly,”’ and there was broad 
sarcasm in his tone, “since we have scientists locked up.” 

The warden picked up the special delivery letter care- 
lessly, and then began to open it. 

“When I read this I want to tell you gentlemen something 
about how— Great Cesar!” he ended, suddenly, as he 
glanced at the letter. He sat with mouth open, motionless, 
from astonishment. ; 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Fielding. 

“A special delivery letter from Cell 13,” gagped the 
warden. “An invitation to supper.” 

“What?” and the two others arose, unanimously. 
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The warden sat dazed, staring at the letter for a mo- 
ment, then called sharply to a guard outside in the corridor. 

“Run down to Cell 13 and see if that man’s in there.” 

The guard went as directed, while Dr. Ransome and 
Mr. Fielding examined the letter. 

“Tt’s Van Dusen’s handwriting; there’s no question of | 
that,’ said Dr. Ransome. “I’ve seen too much of it.” 

Just then the buzz on the telephone from the outer gate 
sounded, and the warden, in a semi-trance, picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello! Two reporters, eh? Let ’em come in.” He 
turned suddenly to the doctor and Mr. Fielding. ‘Why, the 
man can’t be out. He must be in his cell.” 

Just at that moment the guard returned. 

“He’s still in his cell, sir,” he reported. “I saw him. 
He’s lying down.” 

“There, I told you so,” said the warden, and he breathed 
freely again. “But how did he mail that letter?” 

There was a rap on the steel door which led from the 
jail yard into the warden’s office. 

“Tt’s the reporters,” said the warden. ‘Let them in,” he 
instructed the guard; then to the two other gentlemen: 
“Don’t say anything about this before them, because I’d 
never hear the last of it.” 

The door opened, and the two men from the front gate 
entered. 

“Good-evening, gentlemen,” said one. That was Hutchin- 
son Hatch; the warden knew him well. 

“Well?” demanded the other, irritably. “I’m here.” 

That was The Thinking Machine. 

He squinted belligerently at the warden, who sat with 
mouth agape. For the moment that official had nothing 
to say. Dr. Ransome and Mr. Fielding were amazed, but 
they didn’t know what the warden knew. They were only 
amazed; he was paralyzed. Hutchinson Hatch, the re- 
porter, took in the scene with greedy eyes. 

“How—how—how did you do it?” gasped the warden, 
finally. 
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“Come back to the cell,” said The Thinking Machine, in 
the irritated voice which his scientific associates knew so 
well. 

The warden, still in a condition bordering on trance, led 
the way. 

“Flash your light in there,” directed The Thinking Ma- 
chine. 

The warden did so. There was nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the cell, and there—there on the bed lay the 
figure of The Thinking Machine. Certainly! There was 
the yellow hair! Again the warden looked at the man 
beside him and wondered at the strangeness of his own 
dreams. 

With trembling hands he unlocked the cell door and The 
Thinking Machine passed inside. 

“See here,” he said. 

He kicked at the steel bars in the bottom of the cell 
door and three of them were pushed out of place. A fourth 
broke off and rolled away in the corridor. 

“And here, too,” directed the erstwhile prisoner as he 
stood on the bed to reach the small window. He swept his 
hand across the opening and every bar came out. 

“What’s this in the bed?’? demanded the warden, who 
was slowly recovering. 

“A wig,” was the reply. ‘Turn down the cover.” 

The warden did so. Beneath it lay a large coil of strong 
rope, thirty feet or more, a dagger, three files, ten feet of 
electric wire, a thin, powerful pair of steel pliers, a small 
tack hammer with its handle, and—and a_ Derringer 
pistol. 

“How did you do it?’? demanded the warden. 

“Vou gentlemen have an engagement to supper with me 
at half-past nine o’clock,” said The Thinking Machine. 
“Come on, or we shall be late.” 

“But how did you do it?” insisted the warden. 

“Don’t ever think you can hold any man who gcan use 
his brain,” said The Thinking Machine. ‘Come on; we 
shall be late.” 
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VI 


It was an impatient supper party in the rooms of Pro- 
fessor Van Dusen and a somewhat silent one. The guests 
were Dr. Ransome, Albert Fielding, the warden, and 
Hutchinson Hatch reporter. The meal was served to the 
minute, in accordance with Professor Van Dusen’s instruc- 
tions of one week before; Dr. Ransome found the artichokes 
delicious. At last the supper was finished and The Thinking 
Machine turned full on Dr. Ransome and squinted at him 
fiercely. 

“Do you believe it now?” he demanded. 

“T do,” replied Dr. Ransome. 

“Do you admit that it was a fair test?” 

Oh do.’’ 

With the others, particularly the warden, he was waiting 
anxiously for the explanation. 

“Suppose you tell us how—” began Mr. Fictdmg: 

“Yes, tell us how,” said the warden. 

The "Thinking Machine readjusted his glasses, took a 
couple of preparatory squints at his audience, and began the 
story. He told it from the beginning logically; and no man 
ever talked to more interested listeners. 

“My agreement was,” he began, “to go into a cell, carry- 
ing nothing except what was necessary to wear, and to leave 
that cell within a week. I had never seen Chisholm Prison. 
When I went into the cell I asked for tooth powder, two ten 
and one five-dollar bills, and also to have my shoes blacked. 
Even if these requests had been refused it would not have 
mattered seriously. But you agreed to them. 

“T knew there would be nothing in the cell which you 
thought I might use to advantage. So when the warden 
locked the door on me I was apparently helpless, unless I 
could turn three seemingly innocent things to use. They 
were things which would have been permitted any prisoner 
under sentence of death, were they not, warden?” 

“Tooth powder and polished shoes, yes, but not money,” 
replied the warden. 
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“Anything is dangerous in the hands of a man who knows 
how to use it,’ went on The Thinking Machine. “I did 
nothing that first night but sleep and chase rats.” He glared 
at the warden. ‘When the matter was broached I knew I 
could do nothing that night, so suggested next day. You 
gentlemen thought I wanted time to arrange an escape with 
outside assistance, but this was not true. I knew I could 
communicate with whom I pleased, when I pleased.” 

The warden stared at him a moment, then went on smok- 
ing solemnly. | 

“T was aroused next morning at six o’clock by the jailer 
with my breakfast,” continued the scientist. ‘He told me 
dinner was at twelve and supper at six. Between these 
times, I gathered, I would be pretty much to myself. So 
immediately after breakfast I examined my outside sur- 
roundings from my cell window. One look told me it would 
be useless to try to scale the wall, even should I decide to 
leave my cell by the window, for my purpose was to leave 
not only the cell, but the prison. Of course, I could have 
gone over the wall, but it would have taken me longer to 
lay my plans that way. Therefore, for the moment, I dis- 
missed all idea of that. 

“From this first observation I knew the river was on that. 
side of the prison, and that there was also a playground 
there. Subsequently these surmises were verified by a 
keeper. I knew then one important thing—that any one 
might approach the prison wall from that side if necessary 
without attracting any particular attention. That was well 
to remember. I remembered it. 

“But the outside thing which most attracted my attention 
was the feed wire to the arc light which ran within a few 
feet—probably three or four—of my cell window. I knew 
that would be valuable in the event I found it necessary to 
cut off that arc light.” 

“Oh, you shut it off to-night, then?” asked the warden. 

“Having learned all I could from that window,’’ resumed 
The Thinking Machine, without heeding the interruption, 
“T considered the idea of escaping through the prison proper. 
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I recalled just how I had come into the cell, which I knew 
would be the only way. Seven doors lay between me and the 
outside. So, also for the time being, I gave up the idea of 
escaping that way. And I couldn’t go through the solid 
granite walls of the cell.” 

The Thinking Machine paused for a moment and Dr. 
Ransome lighted a new cigar. For several minutes there 
was silence, then the scientific jail-breaker went on: 

“While I was thinking about these things a rat ran across 
my foot. It suggested a new line of thought. There were 
at least half a dozen rats in the cell—I could see their beady 
eyes. Yet I had noticed none come under the cell door. I 
frightened them purposely and watched the cell door to see 
if they went out that way. They did not, but they were 
gone. Obviously they went another way Another way 
meant another opening. 

“T searched for this opening and found it. It was an old 
drain pipe, long unused and partly choked with dirt and 
dust. But this was the way the rats had come. They came 
from somewhere. Where? Drain pipes usually lead outside 
prison grounds. This one probably led to the river, or near 
it. The rats must therefore come from that direction. If 
they came a part of the way, I reasoned that they came all 
the way, because it was extremely unlikely that a solid iron 
or lead pipe would have any hole in it except at the exit. 

“When the jailer came with my luncheon he told me two 
important things, although he didn’t know it. One was that 
a new system of plumbing had been put in the prison seven © 
years before; another that the river was only three hundred 
feet away. Then I knew positively that the pipe was a part 
of an old system; I knew, too, that it slanted generally to- 
ward the river. But did the pipe end in the water or on 
land? 

“This was the next question to be decided. I decided it 
by catching several of the rats in the cell. My jailer was 
surprised to see me engaged in this work. I examined at 
least a dozen of them. They were perfectly dry; they had 
come through the pipe, and, most important of all, they were 
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not house rats, but field rats. The other end of the pipe was 
on land, then, outside the prison walls. So far, so good. 

“Then, I knew that if I worked freely from this point I 
must attract the warden’s attention in another direction. 
You see, by telling the warden that I had come there to 
escape you made the test more severe, because I had to trick 
him by false scents.” 

The warden looked up with a sad expression in his eyes. 

“The first thing was to make him think I was trying to 
communicate with you, Dr. Ransome. So I wrote a note on 
a piece of linen I tore from my shirt, addressed it to Dr. 
Ransome, tied a five-dollar bill around it and threw it out 
the window. I knew the guard would take it to the warden, 
but I rather hoped the warden would send it as addressed. 
Have you that first linen note, warden?” 

The warden produced the cipher. 

“What the deuce does it mean, anyhow?” he asked. 

“Read it backward, beginning with the ‘T’ signature and 
disregard the division into words,” instructed The Thinking 
Machine. 

The warden did so. 

“T-h-i-s, this,” he spelled, studied it a moment, then read 
it off, grinning: 

“This is not the way I intend to escape.” 

“Well, now what do you think o’ that?” he demanded, still 
grinning. 

“T knew that would attract your attention, just as it did,” 
said The Thinking Machine, ‘and if you really found out 
what it was it would be a sort of gentle rebuke.” 

“What did you write it with?” asked Dr. Ransome, after 
he had examined the linen and passed it to Mr. Fielding. 

“This,” said the erstwhile prisoner, and he extended his 
foot. On it was the shoe he had worn in prison, though the 
polish was gone—scraped off clean. “The shoe blacking, 
moistened with water, was my ink; the metal tip of the shoe 
lace made a fairly good pen.’ 

The warden looked up and suddenly burst into "a laugh, 
half of relief, half of amusement. 
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“Youre a wonder,” he said, admiringly. ‘Go on.” 

“That precipitated a search of my cell by the warden, as I 
had intended,” cOntinued The Thinking Machine. “I was 
anxious to get the warden into the habit of searching my 
cell, so that finally, constantly finding nothing, he would get 
disgusted and quit. This at last happened, practically.” 

The warden blushed. 

“He then took my white shirt away and gave me a prison 
shirt. He was satisfied that those two pieces of the shirt 
were all that was missing. But while he was searching my 
cell I had another piece of that same shirt, about nine inches 
square, rolled into a small ball in my mouth.” 

“Nine inches of that shirt?” demanded the warden. 
“Where did it come from?” 

“The bosoms of all stiff white shirts are of triple thick: 
ness,” was the explanation. “I tore out the inside thickness,, 
leaving the bosom only two thicknesses. I knew you 
wouldn’t see it. So much for that.” 

There was a little pause, and the warden looked from one 
to another of the men with a sheepish grin. 

“Having disposed of the warden for the time being by 
giving him something else to think about, I took my first 
serious step toward freedom,” said Professor Van Dusen. 
“T knew, within reason, that the pipe led somewhere to the 
playground outside; I knew a great many boys played there; 
I knew that rats came into my cell from out there. Could 
I communicate with some one outside with these things at 
hand? 

“First was necessary, I saw, a long and fairly reliable 
thread, so—but here,” he pulled up his trousers legs and 
showed that the tops of both stockings, of fine, strong lisle, 
were gone. “I unraveled those—after I got them started it 
wasn’t difficult—and I had easily a quarter of a mile of 
thread that I could depend on. 

“Then on half of my remaining linen I wrote, laboriously 
enough, I assure you, a letter explaining my situation to this 
gentleman here,’”’ and he indicated Hutchinson Hatch. “J. 
knew he would assist me—for the value of the newspaper 
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story. I tied firmly to this linen letter a ten-dollar bill— 
there is no surer way of attracting the eye of any one—and 
wrote on the linen: ‘Finder of this deliver to Hutchinson 
Hatch, Daily American, who will give another ten dollars 
for the information.’ 

“The next thing was to get this note outside on that play- 
ground where a boy might find it. There were two ways, but 
I chose the best. I took one of the rats—I became adept in 
catching them—tied the linen and money firmly to one leg, 
fastened my lisle thread to another, and turned him loose in 
the drain pipe. I reasoned that the natural fright of the 
rodent would make him run until he was outside the pipe and 
then out on earth he would probably stop to gnaw off the 
linen and money. 

“From the moment the rat disappeared into that dusty 
pipe I became anxious. I was taking so many chances. The 
rat might gnaw the string, of which I held one end; other 
rats might gnaw it; the rat might run out of the pipe and 
leave the linen and money where they would never be found; 
a thousand other things might have happened. So began 
some nervous hours, but the fact that the rat ran on until 
only a few feet of the string remained in my cell made me 
think he was outside the pipe. I had carefully instructed 
Mr. Hatch what to do in case the note reached him. The 
question was: Would it reach him? 

“This done, I could only wait and make other plans in 
case this one failed. I openly attempted to bribe my jailer, 
and learned from him that he held the keys to only two of 
seven doors between me and freedom. Then I did something 
else to make the warden nervous. I took the steel supports 
out of the heels of my shoes and made a pretense of sawing 
the bars of my cell window. The warden raised a pretty row 
about that. He developed, too, the habit of shaking the 
bars of my cell window to see if they were solid. They 
were—then.” 

Again the warden grinned. He had ceased heing as- 
tonished. 

“With this one plan I had done all I could and could only 
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wait to see what happened,” the scientist went on. “I 
couldn’t know whether my note had been delivered or even 
found, or whether the rat had gnawed it up. And I didn’t 
dare to draw back through the pipe that one slender thread 
which connected me with the outside. 

“When I went to bed that night I didn’t sleep, for fear 
there would come the slight signal twitch at the thread which 
was to tell me that Mr. Hatch had received the note. At 
half-past three o’clock, I judge, I felt this twitch, and no 
prisoner actually under sentence of death ever welcomed a 
thing more heartily.” 

The Thinking Machine stopped and turned to the re- 
porter. 

“You'd better explain just what you did,” he said. 

“The linen note was brought to me by a small boy who 
had been playing baseball,” said Mr. Hatch. “I immediately 
saw a big story in it, so I gave the boy another ten dollars, 
and got several spools of silk, some twine, and a roll of light, 
pliable wire. The professor’s note suggested that I have the 
finder of the note show me just where it was picked up, and 
told me to make my search from there, beginning at two 
o’clock in the morning. If I found the other end of the 
thread I was to twitch it gently three times, then a fourth. 

“T began to search with a small bulb electric light. It 
was an hour and twenty minutes before I found the end of 
the drain pipe, half hidden in weeds. The pipe was very 
large there, say twelve inches across. Then I found the end 
of the lisle thread, twitched it as directed and immediately 
I got an answering twitch. 

“Then I fastened the silk to this and Professor Van Dusen 
began to pull it into his cell. I nearly had heart disease for 
fear the string would break. To the end of the silk I fas- 
tened the twine, and when that had been pulled in I tied on 
the wire. Then that was drawn into the pipe and we had a 
substantial line, which the rats couldn’t gnaw, from the 
mouth of the drain into the cell.” 

The Thinking Machine raised his hand and Hatch 
stopped. 
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“All this was done in absolute silence,” said the scientist. 
“But when the wire reached my hand I could have shouted. 
Then we tried another experiment, which Mr. Hatch was 
prepared for. I tested the pipe as a speaking tube. Neither 
of us could hear very clearly, but I dared not speak loud for 
fear of attracting attention in the prison. At last I made 
him understand what I wanted immediately. He seemed to 
have great difficulty in understanding when I asked for nitric 
acid, and I repeated the word ‘acid’ several times. 

“Then I heard a shriek from a cell above me. I knew 
instantly that some one had overheard, and when I heard 
you coming, Mr. Warden, I feigned sleep. If you had en- 
tered my cell at that moment that whole plan of escape 
would have ended there. But you passed on. That was the 
nearest I ever came to being caught. 

“Having established this improvised trolley it is easy to 
see how I got things in the cell and made them disappear at 
will. I merely dropped them back into the pipe. You, Mr. 
Warden, could not have reached the connecting wire with 
your fingers; they are too large. My fingers, you see, 
are longer and more slender. In addition I guarded the top 
of that pipe with a rat—you remember how.” 

“T remember,” said the warden, with a grimace. 

“Tt thought that if any one were tempted to investigate 
that hole the rat would dampen his ardor. Mr. Hatch could 
not send me anything useful through the pipe until next 
night, although he did send me change for ten dollars as a 
test, so I proceeded with other parts of my plan. Then I 
evolved the method of escape, which I finally employed. 

“In order to carry this out successfully it was necessary 
for the guard in the yard to get accustomed to seeing me at 
the cell window. I arranged this by dropping linen notes 
to him, boastful in tone, to make the warden believe, if 
possible, one of his assistants was communicating with the 
outside for me. I would stand at my window for hours 
gazing out, so the guard could see, and occasionally I spoke 
to him. In that way I learned that the prison had no 
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electricians of its own, but was dependent upon the lighting 
company if anything should go wrong. 

“That cleared the way to freedom perfectly. Early in the 
evening of the last day of my imprisonment, when it was 
dark, I planned to cut the feed wire which was only a few 
feet from my window, reaching it with an acid-tipped wire 
I had. That would make that side of the prison perfectly 
dark while the electricians were searching for the break. 
That would also bring Mr. Hatch into the prison yard. 

“There was only one more thing to do before I actually 
began the work of setting myself free. This was to ar- 
range final details with Mr. Hatch through our speaking 
tube. I did this within half an hour after the warden left 
my cell on the fourth night of my imprisonment. Mr 
Hatch again had serious difficulty in understanding me, and 
I repeated the word ‘acid’ to him several times, and later 
the words: ‘Number eight hat’—that’s my size—and these 
were the things which made a prisoner upstairs confess to 
murder, so one of the jailers told me next day. This pris- 
oner heard our voices, confused of course, through the 
pipe, which also went to his cell. The cell directly over me 
was not occupied, hence no one else heard. 

“Of course the actual work of cutting the steel bars out 
of the window and door was comparatively easy with nitric 
acid, which I got through the pipe in thin bottles, but it 
took time. Hour after hour on the fifth and sixth and sev- 
enth days the guard below was looking at me as I worked 
on the bars of the window with the acid on a piece of wire. 
I used the tooth powder to prevent the acid spreading. I 
looked away abstractedly as I worked and each minute the 
acid cut deeper into the metal. I noticed that the jailers 
always tried the door by shaking the upper part, never the 
lower bars, therefore I cut the lower bars, leaving them 
hanging in place by thin strips of metal. But that was 7 
bit of dare-deviltry. I could not have gone that way ss; 
easily.” 

The Thinking Machine sat silent for several minutes. 

“T think that. makes everything clear,” he went on 
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“Whatever points I have not explained were merely to con- 
fuse the warden and jailers. These things in my bed I 
brought in to please Mr. Hatch, who wanted to improve 
the story. Of course, the wig was necessary in my plan. 
The special delivery letter I wrote and directed in my cell 
with Mr. Hatch’s fountain pen, then sent it out to him and 
he mailed it. That’s all, I think.” 

“But your actually leaving the prison grounds and then 
coming in through the outer gate to my office?” asked the 
warden. 

“Perfectly simple,” said the scientist. “I cut the electric 
tight wire with acid, as I said, when the current was off. 
Therefore when the current was turned on the arc didn’t 
light. I knew it would take some time to find out what was 
the matter and make repairs. When the guard went to re- 
port to you the yard was dark. I crept out the window—it 
was a tight fit, too—replaced the bars by standing on a nar- 
row ledge and remained in a shadow until the force of elec- 
tricians arrived. Mr. Hatch was one of them. 

“When I saw him I spoke and he handed me a cap, a 
jumper and overalls, which I put on within ten feet of you, 
Mr. Warden, while you were in the yard. Later Mr. Hatch 
called me, presumably as a workman, and together we went 
out the gate to get something out of the wagon. The gate 
guard let us pass out readily as two workmen who had just 
passed in. We changed our clothing and reappeared, asking 
to see you. We saw you. That’s all.” 

There was silence for several minutes. Dr. Ransome was 
first to speak. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed. “Perfectly amazing.” 

“How did Mr. Hatch happen to come with the electri- 
cians?” asked Mr. Fielding. 

“His father is manager of the company,” replied The 
Thinking Machine. 

“But what if there had been no Mr. Hatch outside te 
help?” ® 

“Every prisoner has one friend outside who would help 
him escape if he could.” 
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“Suppose—just suppose—there had been no old plumbing 
system there?” asked the warden, curiously. 

“There were tWo other ways out,” said The Thinking 
Machine, enigmatically. 

Ten minutes later the telephone bell rang. It was a 
request for the warden. 

“Light all right, eh?” the warden asked, through the 
‘phone. ‘‘Good. Wire cut beside Cell 13? Yes, I know. 
One electrician too many? What’s that? Two came out?” 

The warden turned to the others with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“He only let in four electricans, he has let out two and 
says there are three left.” 

“T was the odd one,” said The Thinking Machine. 

“Oh,” said the warden. “I see.” Then through the 
*phone: “Let the fifth man go. He’s all right.” 


THE ONE BEST BET * 
By SamMuEeL Hopkins ADAMS 


“Morrison has jammed the Personal Liberty bill 
through,” said Waldemar, scrawling a head on his com- 
pleted editorial, with one eye on the clock, which pointed 
to midnight. 

“That was to be expected, wasn’t it?” asked Average 
Jones. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the editor-owner of the Universal 
in his heavy bass. “And now the governor announces he 
will veto it.” 

“Thereby bringing the whole power of the gambling ring 
down on him like an avalanche.” 

“Naturally. Morrison has declared open war against 
‘Pharisee Phil,’ as he calls Governor Arthur. Says he'll 
pass the bill over his veto. In his heart he knows he can’t 
do it. Still, he’s a hard fighter.” 

Average Jones tipped his chair back against the wall of 
the editorial sanctum. “What do you suppose,” he in- 
quired with an air of philosophic speculation, ‘“‘that the devil 
will do with Carroll Morrison’s soul when he gets it? De- 
odorize it?” 

“Harsh words, young sir! Harsh words and treasonable 
against one of our leading citizens; multimillionaire philan- 
thropist, social leader, director of banks, insurance com- 
panies and railroads, and emperor of the race-track, the 
sport of kings.” 

“The sport of kings—maintained on the spoils of clerks,” 
retorted Average Jones. ‘‘ “To improve the breed of horses,’ 
if you please! To make thieves of men and harlots of 

* From Average Jones, Copyright, 1911. Used by special permis- 
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women, because Carroll Morrison must have his gambling- 
game dividends! And now he has our ‘representative’ 
legislature workin& for him to that honorable end!” 

“Man to see you, Mr. Waldemar,” said an office boy, 
appearing at the door. 

“Too late,’ grunted the editor. 

“He says it’s very particular, sir, and to tell you it’s 
something Mr. Morrison is interested in.” 

“Morrison, eh? All right. Just step into the inner of- 
fice, will you, Jones? Leave the door open. There might 
be something interesting.” 

Hardly had Average Jones found a chair in the dark- 
ened office when the late caller appeared. He was middle- 
aged, pursy, and dressed with slap-dash ostentation. His 
face was bloated and seared with excesses. But it was not 
intoxication that sweated on his forehead and quivered in his 
jaw. It was terror. He slumped into the waiting chair and 
mouthed mutely at the editor. 

“Well?” The bullet-like snap of the interrogation stung 
the man into babbling speech. 

“°S like this, Misser Wald’mar. ’S like this. Y-y-yuh 
see, ’s like this. Fer Gawsake, kill out an ad for me!” 

“What? In to-morrow’s paper? Nonsense! You’re too 
late, even if I wished to do it.” 

The visitor stood up and dug both hands into his side 
pockets. He produced, first a binocular, which, with a snarl, 
he flung upon the floor. Before it had stopped bumping, 
there fluttered down upon the seat of his chair a handful of 
greenbacks. Another followed, and another, and another. 
The bills toppled and spread, and some of them slid to the 
floor. Still the man delved. 

“There!” he panted at last. ‘Money talks. There’s the 
stuff. Count it. Eighteen hundred if there’s a dollar. More 
likely two thou. If that ain’t enough, make your own price 
I don’t care what it is. Make it, Misser. Put a price on it.”’ 

There was something loathsome and obscene in the crea- 
ture’s gibbering flux of words. The editor leaned forward. 

“Bribery, eh?” he inquired softly. 
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The man flinched from the tone. “It ain’t bribery, is it, 
to ast you to rout out jus’ one line from an ad an’ pay you 
for the trouble. My own ad, too. If it runs, it’s my finish. 
I was nutty when I wrote it. Fer Gawsake, Misser—” 

“Stop it! You say Morrison sent you here?” 

“No, sir. Not exac’ly. ’S like this, Misser Wald’mar. I 
hadda get to you some way. It’s important to Misser Mor- 
rison, too. But he don’t know I come. He don’t know noth- 
ing about it. Oh, Gaw! If he finds out—” 

“Put that money back in your pockets.” 

With an ashen face of despair, the man obeyed. As he 
finished, he began to sag at the joints. Slowly he slackened 
down until he was on his knees, an abject spectacle of dis- 
gust. 

“Stand up,” ordered Waldemar. 

“Liss’n; liss’n t? me,” moaned the man. “I'll make it 
three thousand. Fi’ thou—” 

“Stand up!” 

The editor’s hearty grip on his coat collar heaved the 
creature to his feet. For a moment he struggled, panting, 
then spun, helpless and headlong from the room, striking 
heavily against the passage-wall outside. There was a 
half-choked groan; then his footsteps slumped away into 
silence. 

“Ugh!” grunted Waldemar. ‘Come back, Jones.” 

Average Jones reéntered. “Have you no curiosity in your 
composition?” he asked. 

“Not much—having been reared in the newspaper busi- 
ness.” 

Stooping, Average Jones picked up the glasses which the 
man had thrown on the floor and examined them carefully. 
“Rather a fine instrument,” he observed. ‘Marked N. K. 
I think I'll follow up the owner.” 

“Vou’ll never find him now. He has too much start.” 

“Not at all. When a man is in his state of abject, funk, 
it’s ten to one he lands at the nearest bar. Wait for me.” 

In fifteen minutes Average Jones was back. There was a 
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curious expression on his face as he nodded an assent to his 
friend’s inquiring eyebrows. 

“Where?” asked Waldemar. 

“On the floor of a Park Row saloon.” 

“Dead drunk, eh?” 

“No—er; not—er—drunk. Dead.” 

Waldemar stiffened in his chair. ‘‘Dead!” he repeated. 

“Poison, probably. The ad was his finish, as he said. 
‘The next thing is to find it.” 

“The first edition will be down any minute now. But 
it’ll take some finding. Why, counting ‘classified,’ we’re 
carrying fifteen hundred ads in every issue. With no clue 
to the character of this one—” 

'“Plenty of clue,” said Average Jones suavely. “You'll 
find it on the sporting page, I think.” 

“Judging from the man’s appearance? Rather far- 
fetched, isn’t it?” 

“Judging from a pair of very fine binoculars, a mention 
of Carroll Morrison’s name, and, principally, some two thou- 
sand dollars in a huge heap.” 

“T don’t quite see where that leads.” 

“No? The bills must have been mostly ones and twos. 
Those are a book-maker’s takings. The binocular is a 
racing-man’s glass. Our late friend used the language of the 
track. I think we'll find him on page nine.” 

“Try,” said Waldemar, handing him a paper still spicy 
with the keen odor of printer’s ink. 

Swiftly the Ad-Visor’s practiced eye ran over the column. 
It checked at the “offer” of a notorious firm of tipsters who 
advertised to sell “inside information” on the races to their 
patrons. As a special lure, they were, on this day, letting 
the public in on a few particularly “good things’ free. 

“There you are,” said Average Jones, pointing out the 
advertisement. 

To his astonishment, Waldemar noted that his friend’s 
indicatory finger shook a little. Normally, Average Jones 
was the coolest and most controlled of men. 
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“Noble and Gale’s form ad,” he observed. “I see nothing 
unusual in that.” 

“Vet—er—I fancy it’s quite important—er—in its way.” 

The editor stared. ‘‘When you talk like a bored Britisher, 
Average,” he remarked, “there’s sure to be something in the 
Cite Nataiseitr 7: 

“Look at the last line.” 

Again Waldemar turned to the paper. “‘One Best 
Bet,’” he read. ‘“ ‘That the Pharisee will never finish.’ 
Well?” 

“<¢That the Pharisee will never finish,’’’ repeated Aver- 
age Jones. “If the Pharisee is a horse, the line becomes 
absurd at once. How could any one know that a horse 
would fail to finish ina race? But if it—er—referred—er— 
to a man, an official known—er—as Pharisee Phil—” 

“Wait!” Waldemar had jumped to his feet. A thrill, 
increasing and pulsating through the floor beneath them, 
shook the building. The editor jumped for the telephone. 

“Composing room; quick! Give me the foreman. Hello! 
That you, Corrigan? Stop the presses. . . . I don’t care if 
we miss every train in the country. . . . Don’t answer back. 
This is Mr. Waldemar. Stop the presses!” 

_ The thrill waned and ceased. At the telephone, Walde- 
mar continued: “Look up the Noble and Gale tip ad, page 
nine, column six. Kill the last line—the One Best Bet. 
. . . Don’t ask me how. Chisel it out. Burn it out. Dyna- 
mite it out. But kill it. After that’s done,- print. 7. . 
Hello; Dan? Send the sporting editor in here in a hurry.” 

“Good work,” said Average Jones. ‘“They’ll never know 
how near their idea of removing Governor Arthur came to 
being boasted of in plain print.” 

Waldemar took his huge head in his hands and rocked it 
gently. “It’s on,” he said. “And right-side-before. Yet, 
it tries to tell me that a man, plotting to murder the gover- 
nor, advertises the fact in my paper! I'll get a new head.” 

“Keep that one for a while,” advised Average Jones. “It 
may be better than you think. Anyway, here’s the ad. 
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And down yonder is the dead man whom it killed when he 
failed to kill it. Sg much is real.” 

“And here’s Bendig,” said the other, as the sporting editor 
entered. ‘Any such horse as ‘The Pharisee,’ Bendig?” 

“No, sir. I suppose you mean that Noble and Gale ad. 
I saw it in proof. Some of Nick Karboe’s funny work, I 
expect.” 

“Nick Karboe; N. K.,” murmured Average Jones, laying 
a hand on the abandoned field glass. ‘‘Who is this man 
Karboe, Mr. Bendig?” 

“Junior partner of Noble and Gale. He puts out their 
advertising.” 

“Any connection whatever with Mr. Carroll Morrison?” 

“Why, yes. Before he went to pieces he used to be Mr. 
Morrison’s confidential man, and lately he’s been doing 
some lobbying for the association. I understood he’d quit 
it again.” 

“Quit what?” asked Waldemar. “Drink?” 

“Worse. The white stuff. Coke.” 

Average Jones whistled softly. “That explains it all,” 
he said. “A cocaine fiend on a debauch becomes a mental 
and moral imbecile. It would be perfectly in character that 
he should boast of a projected crime.” 

“Very well,” said Waldemar, after the sporting editor had 
left, “but you don’t really connect Morrison with this?” 

“Don’t I? At least I propose to try. See here, Walde- 
mar; two months ago at a private dinner, Morrison made a 
speech in which he said that men who interfered with the 
rights of property, like Governor Arthur, were no better 
.than anarchists and ought to be handled accordingly. 
Therefore, I don’t think that a plan—a safe one, of course— 
to put ‘Pharisee Phil’ away would greatly disturb our 
friend’s distorted conscience. You see, the governor has 
laid impious hands on Morrison’s holy of holies, the divi- 
dend. By the way, where is Governor Arthur?” 

“On the train for this city. He’s to review the parade at 
the Harrisonia Centennial, and unveil the statue to-morrow 
night; that is, to-night, to be accurate.” 
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“A good opportunity,” murmured Average Jones. 

“What! In the sight of a hundred thousand people?” 

“That might be the very core of the opportunity. And 
at night.” 

“Tf you feel certain, it’s a case for the police, isn’t it?” 

“Hardly! The gambling gang control the police, wholly. 
They would destroy the trail at once.” 

“Then why not warn the governor?” 

“T don’t know him.” 

“Suppose I make an appointment to take you to see him 
in the morning?” 

This was agreed upon. At ten o’clock Governor Arthur 
received them at his hotel, greeting Average Jones with 
flattering warmth. 

“You're the amateur detective who scared the Honorable 
William Linder out of the mayoralty nomination,” said he, 
shaking hands. “What are you going to do to me?” 

“Give you some racing news to read, Governor.” 

The governor took the advertisement proof and read it 
carefully. Characteristically, he then re-read it throughout. 

“You think this is meant for me?” he asked, handing 
it back. 

“J do. You’re not exactly what one would call popular 
with the racing crowd, you know, Governor.” 

“Mr. Morrison, in the politest manner in the world, has 
allowed me to surmise as much,” said the other, smiling 
broadly. “A very polished person, Mr. Morrison. He can 
make threats of extinction—political, of course—more deli- 
cately than any other subtle blackmailer I have ever met. 
And I have met several in my time.” 

“Tf this were merely political extinction, which I fancy 
you can take care of yourself, I shouldn't be taking up 
your time, sir.” 

“My dear Jones’’—a friendly hand fell on the visitor’s 
shoulder—‘T gravely fear that you lack the judicial mind. 
It’s a great thing—to lack—at times.’’ Governor Aythur’s 
eyes twinkled again, and his visitor wondered whence had 
come his reputation as a dry, unhumorous man. “As to 
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assassination,” he pursued, “I’m a sort of Christian Scientist. 
The best protection is a profound conviction that you’re safe. 
That reacts on the mind of any would-be assassin. To my 
mind, my best chance of safety lies in never thinking of 
danger.” 

“Then,” said Waldemar, “any attempt to persuade you 
against appearing at Harrisonia to-night would be time 
wasted.” 

“Absolutely, my dear Waldemar. But don’t think that 
I’m not appreciative of your thoughtfulness and that of 
Mr. Jones.” 

“What is the program of the day, Governor?’ asked 
Average Jones. 

“Rather a theatrical one. I’m to ride along Harrison 
Avenue to the reviewing stand, in the old coach-of-state of 
the Harrison family, a lofty old ark, high as a circus wagon, 
which has been patched up for the occasion. Just before I 
reach the reviewing stand, a silk cord is to be handed to me 
and I am to pull the veil from the great civic statue with 
that, as I move on.” 

“Then I think that Mr. Waldemar and I will look the 
ground over. Could we get you by telephone, sir, if neces- 
sary?” 

“Any time up to seven o’clock.” 

“What do you think of the chance of their passing the 
bill over your veto?” asked Waldemar. 

“They are spending money as it has never been spent be- 
fore,” replied Governor Arthur. “I'll admit to you, Walde- 
mar, that if I could find any legitimate method of calling 
Morrison off, I would not scruple to use it. It is, of course, 
Morrison’s money that we are fighting.” 

“Possibly—er—that, too—er—might be done,” drawled 
Average Jones. 

The governor looked at him sharply. “After the Linder 
affair, Mr. Jones,” said he, “I would follow you far. Call 
my secretary at any time, if you want me.” 

“Now to look over the line of parade,” said Average 
Jones as he and Waldemar emerged from the hotel. 
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Half an hour’s ride brought them to the lively suburban 
city of Harrisonia, gay with flags and bunting. From the 
railroad station, where the guest of honor was to be met by 
the old coach, to the spot where the civic statue awaited its 
unveiling at his hands, was about half a mile along Harrison 
Avenue, the principal street. The walk along this street 
developed nothing of interest to Average Jones until they 
reached the statue. Here he paused to look curiously at a 
number of square platforms built out from windows in the 
business blocks. 

“For flash-light outfits,” explained Waldemar. “One of 
them is our paper’s.” 

“Flash-lights, eh?’’ said Average Jones. ‘And there’ll be 
fireworks and the air will be full of light and noise, under 
cover of which almost anything might be done. I don’t 
like it! Hello! What’s here?” 

He turned to the glass front of a prosperous-looking cigar 
store on the south side of the avenue and pointed to a shat- 
tered hole in the window. Behind it a bullet swung on a 
thread from the ceiling, and this agent of disaster the pro- 
prietor had ingeniously turned to account in advertising, by 
the following placard: 


AIM LOWER 
If you expect to shoot holes in owr prices. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 


“Not bad,” approved Average Jones. “I feel a great 
yearning to smoke.” 

They entered the store and were served by the proprietor. 
As he was making change, Average Jones asked: 

“When was the bombardment?” 

“Night before last, sometime,” replied the man. , 

“Done by a deflected bullet, wasn’t it?” 

“Haven't any idea how it was done or why. I got here 
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in the morning and there she was. What makes you think 
it was a deflected bullet?” 

' “Because it was whirling end-over. Normally, a bullet 

bores a pretty clean hole in plate glass.” 

“That’s so, too,” agreed the man with some interest. 

Average Jones handed a cigar to Waldemar and lighted 
one himself. Puffing at it as he walked to the door, he gazed 
casually around and finally centered his attention on a tele- 
graph pole standing on the edge of the sidewalk. He even 
walked out and around the pole. Returning, he remarked 
to the tobacconist: 

“Very good cigars, these. Ever advertise ’em?” 

“Sure.” The man displayed a tin square vaunting the 
virtues of his ‘“Camarados.” 

“Outside the shop, I meant. Why wouldn’t one of those 
signs look good on that telegraph pole?” 

“Tt would look good to me,” said the vendor, “but it 
wouldn’t look good to the telegraph people. They’d have 
it down.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Give me one, lend me a ladder, and 
I'll make the experiment.” 

The tobacconist stared. “All right,” he said. “Go as far 
as you like.” And he got the required articles for his 
customer. 

With silent curiosity Waldemar watched Average Jones 
place the ladder against the outside of the pole, mount, nail 
up the sign, drop a plumb-line, improvised from a key and 
a length of string, to the ground, set a careful knot in the 
string and return to earth. 

“What did you find?” asked the editor. 

“Four holes that you could cover with a silver dollar. 
Some gunnery, that!” 

“Then how did the other shot happen to go so far 
wrong?” 

“Do you see that steel work over there?” 

Average Jones pointed across to the north side of the 
street, just opposite, where a number of buildings had been 
torn down to permit of the erection of a new one. The 
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frame had risen three stories, and through the open spaces 
in the gaunt skeleton the rear of the houses facing on the 
street next northward could be seen. Waldemar indicated 
that he did see the edifice pointed out by Average Jones. 

“The bullet came from back of that—perhaps from the 
next street. They sighted by the telegraph pole. Suppose, 
now, a man riding in a high coach passes along this avenue 
between the pole and the gun operator, over yonder to the 
northward. Every one of the bullets which hit the pole 
would have gone right through his body. Probably a fixed 
gun. (As for the wide shot, we’ll see.” . 

As he spoke, the Ad-Visor was leading the way across the 
street. With upturned face he carefully studied the steel 
joists from end to end. Presently he pointed. Following 
the line of his finger, Waldemar saw a raw scar on the under 
side of one of the joists. 

“There it is,” said Average Jones. “The sights were a 
trifle off at the first shot, and the bullet ticked the steel and 
deflected.” 

“So far, so good,” approved Waldemar. 

“T can approximate the height of the steel beam from the 
ground, close enough for a trial formula,” continued Average 
Jones. ‘Now, Waldemar, * call your attention to that 
restaurant on the opposite corner.” 

Waldemar conned the designated building with attention. 
“Well,” he said finally, “what of it? I don’t see anything 
wrong with it.” 

“Precisely my point,” returned the Ad-Visor with a grin. 
“Neither do I. Therefore, suppose you go there and order 
luncheon for two, while I walk down to the next block and 
back again. Ill be with you in four minutes.” 

He was somewhat better than his word. Dropping into 
the chair opposite his friend, he figured swiftly and briefly 
on the back of an envelope, which he returned to his pocket. 

“T suppose you’ve done a vast amount of investigating 
since you left me,’ remarked the editor sardogically. 
“Meanwhile, the plot to murder the governor goes mer- 
rily on.” 
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“T’ve done a fair amount of pacing over distance,” retorted 
Average Jones imperturbably. “As for the governor, they 
‘ can’t kill him till he comes, can they? Besides, there’s 
plenty of time for them to change their minds. As a result 
of my little constitutional just now, as a simple exercise in 
mathematics, you and I will call at a house on Spencer 
Street, the next street north, after luncheon.” 

“What house?” 

“Ah! that I don’t know, as yet. We'll see when we get 
there.” 

Comfortably fed, the two strolled up to Spencer Street 
' and turned into it, Average Jones eying the upper windows 
of the houses. He stopped in front of an old-fashioned 
frame structure which was built on a different plan of floor 
level from its smaller neighbors of brick. Up the low steps 
went Jones, followed by the editor. An aged lady, of the 
species commonly conjectured as “maiden,” opened the door. 

“Madam,” said Average Jones, “could we rent your 
third floor rear for this evening?” ‘ 

“No, sir,” said she. “It’s rented.” 

“Perhaps I could buy the renters off,” suggested Jones. 
“Could I see them?” 

“Both out,” she answered shortly. ‘And I don’t believe 
you could get the room from them, for they’re all fixed 
up to take photographs of the parade.” 

“Indee—ee—eed,” drawled Average Jones, in accents so 
prolonged, even for him, that Waldemar’s interest flamed 
within him. “I—er—ra—a—a—ather hoped—er—when do 
‘you expect them back?” 

“About four o’clock.” 

“Thank you. Please tell them that—er—Mr. Nick 
Karboe called.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Average,” rumbled Waldemar, as they 
regained the pavement, “why did you use the dead man’s 
name? It gave me a shiver.” 

“Tt’ll give them a worse one,” replied the Ad-Visor 
grimly. “I want to prepare their nerves for a subsequent 
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shock. If you'll meet me here this evening at seven, I think 
I can promise you a queer spectacle.” 

“And meantime?” 

“On that point I want your advice. Shall we make a sure 
catch of two hired assassins who don’t amount to much, or 
take a chance at the bigger game?” 

“Meaning Morrison?’’ 

“Meaning Morrison. Incidentally, if we get him we'll 
be able to kill the Personal Liberty bill so dead it will never 
raise its head again.” 

“Then I’m for that course,” decided the editor, after a 
little consideration, “though I can’t yet make myself be- 
lieve that Carroll Morrison is party to a deliberate murder 
plot.” 

“Flow the normal mind does shrink from connecting crime 
with good.clothes and a social position!” remarked the Ad- 
Visor. “Just give me a moment’s time.” 

The moment he spent jotting down words on a bit of 
paper, which, after some emendation, he put away. 

“That'll do for a heading,” he remarked. “Now, Walde- 
mar, I want you to get the governor on the ’phone and tell 
him, if he’ll follow directions, we’ll put the Personal Liberty 
bill where the wicked cease from troubling. Morrison is to 
be in the reviewing stand, isn’t he?” 

“Yes; there’s a special place reserved for him, next the 
press seats.” 

“Good! By the way, you’d better send for two press 
seats for you and myself. Now, what I want the governor 
to do is this: get a copy of the Harrisonia Evening Bell, 
fold it to an advertisement headed ‘Offer to Photographers,’ 
and as he passes Carroll Morrison on the stand, hold it up 
and say to him just this: ‘Better luck next time.’ For any- 
thing further, I’ll see you in the reviewing stand. Do you 
think he’ll do it?” 

“Tt sounds as foolish as a college initiation stunt. Still, 
you heard what Governor Arthur said about his confidence 
in you. But what is this advertisement?” 

“As yet, it isn’t. But it will be, as soon as I can get to 
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the office of the Bell. You'll meet me on this corner at 
seven o’clock, then?” 

“Yes. Meantime, to be safe, I'll look after the reviewing 

stand tickets myself.” 

At the hour named, the editor arrived. Average Jones 
was already there, accompanied by a messenger boy. The 
boy wore the cheerful grin of one who has met with an 
unexpected favor of fortune. 

“They’ve returned, both of ’em,” said Average Jones 
as Waldemar approached. ‘What about the governor?” 

“Tt took a mighty lot of persuasion, but he’ll do it,” 
replied the editor. 

“Skip, son,” said the Ad-Visor, handing the messenger 
boy a folded newspaper. “The two gentlemen on the third 
floor rear. And be sure you say that it’s a personal, marked 
copy.” 

The boy crossed the street and entered the house. In 
two minutes he emerged, nodded to Average Jones and 
walked away. Five minutes passed. Then the front door 
opened cautiously and a tall, evil-looking man slunk into 
the vestibule. A second man followed him. They glanced 
eagerly from left to right. Average Jones stepped out to 
the curbstone. 

“Here’s the message from Karboe,” he called. 

“My God!” gasped the tall man. 

For an instant he made as if to turn back. » Then, clearing 
the steps at one jump, he stumbled, sprawled, was up again 
instantly and speeding up the street, away from Average 
Jones, turned the corner neck and neck with his companion 
who, running powerfully, had overtaken him. 

The door of the house stood ajar. Before Waldemar had 
recovered from his surprise, Average Jones was inside the 
house. Hesitation beset the editor. Should he follow or 
wait? He paused, one foot on the step. <A loud crash 
within resolved his doubts. Up he started, when the voice 
of Average Jones in colloquy with the woman who had 
received them before, checked him. The colloquy seemed 
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excited but peaceful. Presently Average Jones came down 
the steps. 

“They left the ad,” said he. “Have you seen it?” 

“No; I hadn’t time to get a paper,” replied Waldemar, 
taking the copy extended to him and reading, in large 
display: 


OFFER TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 


$1,000 Reward for Special Flash-light Photo 
of Governor Arthur in To-night’s Pageant. 
Must be Taken According to Plans and Speci- 
fications Designated by the Late Nick Karboe. 


Apply to A. Jones, Ad-Visor. 
Astor Court Temple, New York City. 


”» 


“No wonder they ran, 
he digested this document. 

“And so must we if we’re to get through the crowd and 
reach the reviewing stand,” warned Average Jones, glancing 
at his watch. 

Their seats, which they attained with some difficulty, 
were within a few feet of the governor’s box. Within reach 
of them sat Carroll Morrison, his long, pale, black-bearded 
face set in that immobility to which he had schooled it. But 
the cold eyes roved restlessly and the little muscles at the 
corners of the lips twitched. 

“Tell me that he isn’t in on the game!” whispered 
Average Jones, and Waldemar nodded. 

The sound of music from down the street turned all 
faces in that direction. A roar of cheering swept toward 
them and was taken up in the stands. The governor, in 
his high coach, came in sight. And, at that moment, terror 
struck into the soul of Waldemar. 

“Suppose they came back!” he whispered to Average 
Jones. “We've left the house unguarded.” 


said Waldemar with a grin, as 
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“T’ve fixed that,* replied the Ad- Visor in the same tone. 
“Watch Morrison!” ” 

Governor Arthur approached the civic statue. An official, 
running out to the coach, handed him a silken cord, which 
he secured with a turn around the wrist. The coach rolled 
on. The cord tautened; the swathings sundered and fell 
from the gleaming splendor of marble, and a blinding flash, 
followed by another, and a third, blotted out the scene in 
unbearable radiance. 

Involuntarily Morrison, like thousands of others, had 
screened his sight with his hands after the second flash. 
Now, as the kindlier light returned, he half rose, rubbing 
his eyes furiously. A half-groan escaped him. He sank 
back, staring in amaze. For Governor Arthur was riding 
on, calm and smiling amid the shouts. 

Morrison shrank. Could it be that the governor’s eyes 
were fixed on his? He strove to shake off the delusion. 
He felt, rather than saw, the guest of honor descend from 
the coach; felt rather than saw him making straight toward 
himself; and he winced and quivered at the sound of his own 
name. 

“Mr. Morrison,” the governor was saying, at his elbow, 
“Mr. Morrison, here is a paper that may interest you. 
Better luck next time.” 

Morrison strove to reply. His voice clucked in his 
throat, and the hand with which he took the folded news- 
paper was as the hand of a paralytic. 

“He’s broken,” whispered Average Jones. 

He went straight to Governor Arthur, speaking in his 
ear. The governor nodded. Average Jones returned to 
his seat to watch Carroll Morrison who sat, with hell-fires 
of fear scorching him, until the last band had blared its way 
into silence. 

Again the governor was speaking to him. 

“Mr. Morrison, I want you to visit a house near here. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Waldemar will come along; you know 
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them, perhaps. Please don’t protest. I positively will not 
take a refusal. We have a motor-car waiting.” 

Furious, but not daring to refuse, Merrison found himself 
whirled swiftly away, and after a few turns to shake off 
the crowd, into Spencer Street. With his captors, he 
mounted to the third floor of an old frame house. The 
rear room door had been broken in. Inside stood a strange 
instrument, resembling a large camera, which had once 
stood upright on a steel tripod riveted to the floor. The 
legs of the tripod were twisted and bent. A half-demolished 
chair nearby suggested the agency of destruction. 

“Just to render it harmless,” explained Average Jones. 
“Tt formerly pointed through that window, so that a bullet 
from the barrel would strike that pole ’way yonder in 
Harrison Street, after first passing through any intervening 
body. Yours, for instance, Governor.” 

“Do I understand that this is a gun, Mr. Jones?” asked 
that official. 

“Of a sort,” replied the Ad-Visor, opening up the camera- 
box and showing a large barrel superimposed on a smaller 
one. “This is a sighting-glass,” he explained, tapping the 
larger barrel. “And this,’ tapping the smaller, “carries a 
small but efficient bullet. This curious sheath’—he pointed 
to a cylindrical jacket around part of the rifle barrel—“is a 
Coulomb silencer, which reduces a small-arm report' almost 
to a whisper. Here is an electric button which was con- 
nected with yonder battery before I operated on it with 
the chair, and distributed its spark, part to the gun, part to 
the flash-light powder on this little shelf. Do you see the 
plan now? The instant that the governor, riding through 
the street yonder, is sighted through this glass, the operator 
presses the button, and flash-light and bullet go off instan- 
taneously.” 

“But why the flash-light?” asked the governor. 

“Merely a blind to fool the landlady and aveyt any 
possible suspicion. They had told her that they had a new 
invention to take flash-lights at a distance. Amidst the other 
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flashes, this one wouldn’t be noticed particularly. They 
had covered their trail well.” 

“Well, indeed,” said the governor. ‘May I congratulate 
you, Mr. Morrison, on this intcresting achievement in 
ballistics?” 

“As there is no way of properly resenting an insuii from 
a man in your position,” said Morrison venomously, “I will 
reserve my answer to that outrageous suggestion.” 

“Meantime,” put in Average Jones, “let me direct your 
attention to a simple mathematical formula.” He drew 
from his pocket an envelope on which were drawn some 
angles, subjoined by a formula. Morrison waved it aside. 

“Not interested in mathematics?” asked Average Jones 
solicitously. “Very well, I’ll elucidate informally. Given a 
bullet hole in a telegraph pole at a certain distance, a bullet 
scar on an iron girder at a certain lesser distance, and the 
length of a block from here to Harrison Avenue—which I 
paced off while you were skillfully ordering luncheon, Walde- 
mar—and an easy triangulation brings us direct to this room 
and to two fugitive gentlemen with whom—lI mention the 
hypothesis with all deference, Mr. Morrison—you are 
probably acquainted.” 

“And who may they have been?” retorted Morrison 
contemptuously. 

“T don’t know,” said Average Jones. 

“Then, sir,” retorted the racing king, “your hypothesis 
is as impudent as your company is intolerable. Have you 
anything further to say to me?” 

“Ves. It would greatly please Mr. Waldemar to publish 
in to-morrow’s paper an authorized statement from you to 
the effect that the Personal Liberty bill will be withdrawn 
permanently.” - ; 

“Mr. Waldemar may go to the devil. I have endured all 
the hectoring I propose to. Men in my position are targets 
for muckrakers and blackmailers—” 

“Wait a moment,’ Waldemar’s heavy voice broke in. 
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“You speak of men in your position. Do you understand 
just what position you are in at present?” 

Morrison rose. “Governor Arthur,” he said with stony 
dignity, “I bid you good evening.” 

Waldemar set his bulky back against the door. The lips 
drew back from Morrison’s strong teeth with the snarl of 
an animal in the fury and terror of approaching peril. 

“Do you know Nick Karboe?” 

Morrison whirled about to face Average Jones. But he 
did not answer the question. He only stared. 

“Carroll Morrison,” continued Average Jones in his quiet 
drawl, “the half-hour before he—er—committed suicide— 
er—Nick Karboe spent in the office of the—er—Universal 
with Mr. Waldemar and—er—myself. Catch him, 
Waldemar!” 

For Morrison had wilted. They propped him against the 
wall and he, the man who had insolently defied the laws of 
a great commonwealth, who had bribed legislators and 
bossed judges and browbeaten the public, slobbered, denied 
and begged. For two disgustful minutes they extracted 
from him his solemn promise that henceforth he would keep 
his hands off the laws. Then they turned him out. 

“Suppose you enlighten me with the story, gentlemen,” 
suggested the governor. 

Average Jones told it, simply and modestly. At the con- 
clusion, Governor Arthur looked from the wrecked camera- 
gun to the mathematical formula which had fallen to the 
floor. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, “you’ve done me the service of 
saving my life; you’ve done the public the service of killing 
a vicious bill. I wish I could thank you more publicly 
than this.” 

“Thank you, Governor,” said Average Jones modestly. 
“But I owed the public something, you know, on account 
of my uncle, the late Mayor Van Reypen.” 

Governor Arthur nodded. ‘The debt is paid,” he said. 
‘That knowledge must be your reward; that and the con- 
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sciousness of having worked out a remarkable and original 
problem.” 

“Original ?”’ said Average Jones, eying the diagram on 
the envelope’s back, with his quaint smile. “Why, Gover- 
nor, you’re giving me too much credit. It was worked out 
by one of the greatest detectives of all time, some two 
thousand years ago. His name was Euclid.” 
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“PLANNING to rob us?” 

“T am sure of it!” 

“But I don’t understand, Gordon! Who? How? What 
are they planning to rob?” the young acting-president of 
the bank demanded, sharply. 

“The safe, Mr. Howell—the safe!”’ the old cashier re- 
peated. ‘Some one inside the bank is planning to rob it!” 

“How do you know?” 

“T feel it; I know it. I am as certain of it as though 
I had overheard the plot being made! But I cannot tell 
you how I know. Put an extra man on guard here to- 
night,” the old man appealed, anxiously, “for I am certain 
that some one in this office means to enter the safe!” 

The acting-president swung his chair away from the 
anxious little man before him, and glanced quickly through 
the glass door of his private office at the dozen clerks and 
tellers busy in the big room who ened to carry on the 
affairs of the little bank. 

It was just before noon on the last Woes in No- 
vember, in the old-established private banking house of 
Henry Howell & Son, on La Salle Street; and it was the 
beginning of the sixth week that young Howell had been 
yunning the bank by himself. For the first two or three 
weeks, since his father’s rheumatism suddenly sent him te 
Carlsbad, the business of the bank had seemed to go on as 
smoothly as usual. But for the last month, as young Howell 
himself could not deny, there had been a difference. \ 

“A premonition, Gordon?” Howell’s brown eyes gcruti- 

*From The Achievements of Luther Trant, copyright, 1910, by 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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nized the cashier curiously. “I did not know your nerve 
had been so shaken!” 

“Call it premonition if you wish,” the old cashier an- 
swered, almost wildly. “But I have warned you! If 
anything happens now you cannot hold me to blame for it. 
I know the safe is going to be entered! Why else should 
they search my waste-basket? Why was my coat taken? 
Who took my pocketbook? Who just to-day tried to break 
into my old typewriter desk?” 

“Gordon! Gordon!” The young man jumped to his feet 
with an expression of relief. ‘You need a vacation! I 
know better than anybody how much has happened in the 
last two months to shake and disturb you; but if you 
attach any meaning to those insignificant incidents you 
must be going crazy!” 

The cashier tore himself from the other’s grasp and left 
the office. Young Howell stood looking after him in per- 
plexity an instant, then glanced at his watch and, taking 
up his overcoat, hastened out. He had a firm, well-built 
figure, a trifle stout; his expression, step, and all his bearing 
was usually quick, decisive, cheerful. But now as he passed 
into the street his step slowed and his head bent before the 
puzzle which his old cashier had just presented to him. 

After walking a block his pace quickened, however, and 
he turned abruptly into a great office building towering 
sixteen stories from the street. Halting for an instant 
before the building directory, he took the express elevator 
to the twelfth floor and, at the end of the hall, halted again 
before an office door upon which was stenciled in clear 
letters: 


“LUTHER TRANT, PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGIST.” 


At the call to come in, he opened the door and found 
himself facing a red-haired, broad-shouldered young man 
with blue-gray eyes, who had looked up from a delicate 
instrument which he was adjusting upon his desk. The 
young banker noted, half-unconsciously, the apparatus of 
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various kinds—dials, measuring machines and clocks, elec- 
trical batteries with strange meters wired to them, and the 
dozen delicate machines that stood on two sides of the 
room, for his conscious interest was centered in the quiet 
but alert young man that rose to meet him. 

“Mr. Luther Trant?” he questioned. 

“Ves,” 

“T am Harry Howell, the ‘son’ of Howell & Son,” the 
banker introduced himself. “I heard of you, Mr. Trant, 
in connection with the Bronson murder; but more recently 
Walter Eldredge told me something of the remarkable way 
in which you apply scientific psychology, which has so far 
been recognized only in the universities, to practical prob- 
lems. He made no secret to me that you saved him from 
wrecking the whole happiness of his home. I have come 
to ask you to do, perhaps, as much for me.” 

The psychologist nodded. 

“J do not mean, Mr. Trant,” said the banker, dropping 
into the chair toward which Trant directed him, ‘‘that our 
home is in danger, as Eldredge’s was. But our cashier—” 
The banker broke off. ‘Two months ago, Mr. Trant, our 
bank suffered its first default, under circumstances which - 
affected the cashier very strongly. A few weeks later father 
had to go to Europe for his health, leaving me with old 
Gordon, the cashier, in charge of things. Almost imme- 
diately a series of disorders commenced, little annoyances 
and persecutions against the cashier. They have continued 
almost daily. They are so senseless, contemptible, and 
trivial that I have disregarded them, but they have shaken 
Gordon’s nerve. Twenty minutes ago he came to me, 
trembling with anxiety, to tell me that they mean that one 
of the men in the office is trying to rob the safe. I feel 
confident that it is only Gordon’s nervousness; but in the 
absence of my father I feel that I cannot let the matter 
go longer unexplained.” 

“What are these apparently trivial things which have 
been going on for the last month, Mr. Howell?” Trant 
asked. 
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“They are so insignificant that I am almost ashamed to 
tell you. The papers in Gordon’s waste-basket have been 
disturbed. Some one takes his pads and blotters. His 
coat, which hangs on a hook in his office, disappeared and 
was brought back again. An old pocketbook that he keeps 
in his desk, which never contains anything of importance, 
has been taken away and brought back in the same manner. 
Everything disturbed has been completely valueless, the 
sole object being apparently to plague the man. But it has 
shaken Gordon amazingly, incomprehensively. And _ this 
morning, when he found some one had been trying to break 
into an old typewriter desk in his office—though it was 
entirely empty, even the typewriter having been taken out 
of it two days ago—he went absolutely to pieces, and made 
the statement about robbing the safe which I have just 
repeated to you.” L 

“That is very strange,” said Trant, thoughtfully. “So 
these apparently senseless tricks terrorize your cashier! He 
was not keeping anything in the typewriter desk, was he?” 

“He told me not,” Howell answered. ‘Gordon might 
conceal something from me; but he would not lie.” 

“Tell me,” Trant demanded, suddenly, “what was the 
defalcation in the bank, which, as you just mentioned, so 
greatly affected your cashier just before your father left 
for Europe?” 

“Ten thousand dollars was taken; in plain words stolen 
outright by young Robert Gordon, the cashier’s—William 
Gordon’s—son.”’ 

“The cashier’s son!” Trant replied with interest. 

“His only son,” Howell confirmed. “A boy about 
twenty. Gordon has a daughter older. The boy seemed a 
clean, straightforward fellow like his father, who has been 
with us forty years, twenty years our cashier; but some- 
thing was different in him underneath, for the first time 
he had the chance he stole from the bank.” 

“And the particulars?” Trant requested quickly. 

“There are no especial particulars; it was a perfectly 
clear case against Robert,” the banker replied, reluctantly. 
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“Our bank has a South Side branch on Cottage Grove 
Avenue, near Fifty-first Street, for the use of storekeepers 
and merchants in the neighborhood. On the 29th of 
September they telephoned us that there was a sudden 
demand for currency resembling a run on the bank. Our 
regular messenger, with the officer who accompanies him, 
was out; so Gordon called his son to carry the money alone. 
It never occurred to either father or myself, or, of course, 
to Gordon, not to trust to the boy. Gordon himself got the 
money from the safe—twenty-four thousand dollars, four- 
teen thousand in small bills and ten thousand in two small 
packets of ten five-hundred-dollar bills apiece. He himself 
counted it into the bag, locked it, and sealed it in. We all 
told the boy that we were sending him on an emergency call 
and to rush above all things. Now, it takes about thirty-five 
minutes to reach our branch on the car; but in spite of being 
told to hurry, young Gordon was over an hour getting 
there; and when the officers of the branch opened his bag 
they found that both packets of five-hundred-dollar bills— 
ten thousand dollars—had been taken out—stolen! He had 
fixed up the lock, the seal of the bag, somehow, after taking 
the money.” 

“What explanation did the boy make?” Trant pressed, 
quickly. 

“None. He evidently depended entirely upon the way 
he fixed up the lock and seal.” 

“The delay?” 

“The cars, he said.” 

“You said a moment ago that it was impossible that your 
cashier would lie to you. Is it absolutely out of the question 
that he held back the missing bills?” 

“And ruined his own son, Mr. Trant? Impossible! But 
you do not have to take my opinion for that. The older 
Gordon returned the money—all of it—though he had to 
mortgage his home, which was all he had, to make up the 
amount. Out of regard for the father, who was gheart- 
broken, we did not prosecute the boy. It was kept secret, 
even from the employees of the bank, why he was dismissed, 
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and only the officers yet know that the money was stolen. 
_ But you can see chow deeply all this must have affected 
Gordon, and it may be enough to account fully for his 
nervousness under the petty annoyances which have been 
going on ever since.” 

“Annoyances,” cried Trant, “which began almost imme- 
diately after this first defalcation in forty years! That 
may, or may not, be coincidence. But, if it is convenient, 
I would like to go with you to the bank, Mr. Howell, at 
once!” The young psychologist leaped to his feet; the 
banker rose more slowly. 

It was not quite one o’clock when the two young men 
entered the old building where Howell & Son had had their 
offices for thirty-six years. Trant hurried on directly up 
to the big banking room on the second floor. Inside the 
offices the psychologist’s quick eyes, before they sought 
individuals, seemed to take stock of the furnishings and 
equipment of the place. The arrangement of all was staid, 
solid, old-fashioned. Many of the desks and chairs, and 
most of the other equipment, seemed to date back as far 
as the founding of the bank by the senior Howell three 
years after the great Chicago fire. The clerks’ and tellers’ 
cages were of the heavy, overelaborate brass scrollwork of 
the generation before; the counters of thick, almost ponder- 
ous, mahogany, now deeply scored, but not discolored. 
And the massive safe, set into a rear wall, especially at- 
tracted Trant’s attention. He paused before its open door 
and curiously inspected the complicated mechanism of re- 
volving dials, lettered on their rims, which required to be 
set to a certain combination of letters in order to open it. 

“This is still good enough under ordinary conditions, 1 
dare say,” he commented, as he turned the barrels experi- 
mentally; “but it is rather old, is it not?” 

“Tt is as old as the bank and the building,’ Howell 
answered. “It is one of the Rittenhouse six-letter combi- 
nation locks; and was built in, as you see, in ’74 when they 
put up this building for us. Just about that time, I believe, 
the Sargent time lock was invented; but this was still new, 
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and besides, father has always been very conservative. He 
lets things go on until a real need arises to change them; 
and in thirty-six years, as I told you at your office, nothing 
has happened to worry him particularly about this safe.” 

“T see. The combination, I suppose, is a word?” 

“Yes; a word of six letters, changed every Monday.” 

“And given to—” 

“Only to the cashier.” 

“Gordon, that is,’ Trant acknowledged, as he turned 
away and appeared to take his first interest in any of the 
employees of the bank, “the man alone in the cashier’s room 
over there?” The psychologist pointed through the open 
door of the room at his right to the thin, strained figure 
bent far over his desk. He was the only one of all the 
men about the bank who seemed not to have noticed the 
stranger whom the acting-president had brought with him 
to inspect the safe. 

“Yes; that is Gordon!” the president answered, caught 
forward quickly by something in the manner, or the pos- 
ture, of the cashier. ‘But what is he doing? What is the 
matter with him now?” He hurried toward the old man 
through the open door. 

Trant followed him, and they could see over the cashier’s 
shoulder, before he was conscious of their presence, that 
he was arranging and fitting together small scraps of paper. 
Then he jerked himself up in his chair, trembling, arose, 
and faced them with bloodless lips and cheeks, one tremu- 
lous hand pressed guiltily upon the papers, hiding them. 

“What is the matter? What are you doing, Gordon?” 
Howell said in surprise. 

Trant reached forward swiftly, seized the cashier’s thin 
wrist and lifted his hand forcibly from the desk. The 
scraps were five in number and upon them, as Gordon had 
arranged them, were printed in pencil merely meaningless 
equations. The first, which was written on two of the 
scraps, read: . 


43$=80. 
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The second, torn into three pieces, was even more enig- 
matical, reading: 


35=8?$ 


But the pieces appeared to be properly put together; and 
Trant noted that, besides the two and three pieces fitting, 
all the scraps evidently belonged together, and had originally 
formed a part of-a large sheet of paper which had been 
torn and thrown away. 

“They are nothing—nothing, Mr. Howell!” The old man 
tried to wrench his hand away, staring in terror at the 
banker. “They are only scraps of paper which I found. 
Oh, Mr. Howell, I warned you this morning that the bank 
is in danger. I know that now better than ever! But 
these,” he grew still whiter, “are nothing!” 

Trant had to catch the cashier’s hand again, as he tried 
to snatch up the scraps. ‘‘Who is this man, Mr. Howell?” 
Gordon turned indignantly to the young banker. 

“My name is Trant. Mr. Howell came to me this morn- 
ing to advise him as to the things which have been terrifying 
you here in this office. And, Mr. Gordon,” said Trant, 
sternly, “it is perfectly useless for you to tell us that these 
bits of paper have no meaning, or that their meaning is 
unknown to you. But since you will not explain the 
mystery to us, I must go about the matter in some other 
way.” 

“You do not imagine, Mr. Trant,” the cashier fell back 
into his chair as though the psychologist had struck him, 
“that I have any connection with the plot against the bank 
of which I warned Mr. Howell!”’ 

“T am quite certain,” Trant answered, firmly, “that if a 
plot exists, you have some connection with it. Whether 
your connection is innocent or guilty I can determine at 
once by a short test, if you will submit to it.” 

Gordon’s eyes met those of the acting-president in startled 
terror, but he gathered himself together and arose. 

“Mr. Howell knows,” he said, hollowly, “how mad an 
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accusation you are making. But I will submit to your 
test, of course.” 

Trant took up a blank sheet of paper from the desk and 
drew on it two rows of geometric figures in rapid succession, 
like these; 


He handed the sheet to the cashier, who stared at it in 
wondering astonishment. 

“Look at these carefully, Mr. Gordon,” Trant took out 
his watch, “and study them till I tell you to stop. Stop 
now!” he commanded, “and draw upon the pad on your 
desk as many of the figures as you can.” 

The cashier and the acting-president stared into Trant’s 
face with increasing amazement; then the cashier asked to 


see Trant’s sheets again and drew from memory, after a few. 
seconds, two figures, thus: 


Cao > 

“Thank you,” said Trant, tearing the sheet from the 
pad without giving either time to question him. He closed 
the office door carefully and returned with his watch in 
his hand. 

“You can hear this tick?”” He held it about eighteen 
inches from Gordon’s ear. 

“Of course,” the cashier answered. 

“Then move your finger, please, as long as you hear it.” 

The cashier began moving his finger. Trant put the 
watch on the desk and stepped away. For a moment the 


finger stopped; but when Trant spoke again the cashier 
nodded and moved his finger at the ticks. Almost imme- 
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diately it stopped again, however; and Trant returned and 
took up his watch. « 

“T want to ask you one thing more,” he said to the weary 
old man. “‘I want you to take a pencil and write upon this 
pad a series of numbers from one up as fast as you care 
to, no matter how much more rapidly I count. You are 
ready? Then one, two, three—” Trant counted rapidly 
in a clear voice up to thirty. 

“T-2-3-4-10-I I-12-19-20-27-28—”’ the cashier wrote, and 
handed the pad to Trant. 

“Thank you. This will be all I need, except these pieces,” 
said Trant, as he swept up the scraps which the cashier 
had been piecing together. 

Gordon started, but said nothing. His gray, anxious 
eyes followed them, as the banker preceded Trant from the 
cashier’s room into his private office. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Mr. Trant?”’ Howell 
closed the door and swung round, excitedly. “If Gordon 
is connected with a plot against the bank, and that in itself 
is unbelievable, why did he warn me the bank was in 
danger?” 

“Mr. Gordon’s connection with what is going on is per- 
fectly innocent,” Trant answered. “I have just made certain 
of that!” He had seated himself before Howell’s desk and 
was spreading out the scraps of paper which he had taken 
from Gordon. “But tell me. Was not Gordon once a 
stenographer, or did he not use a typewriter at least?” 

“Well, yes,” Howell replied, impatiently. “Gordon was 
private secretary to my father twenty years ago; and, of 
course, used a typewriter. It was his old machine, which 
he always kept and still used occasionally, that was in his 
desk which, as I told you, was broken into this morning.” 

“But the desk was empty—even the machine had been 
taken from it!” 

“Gordon took it home only a day or so ago. His daughter 
is taking up typewriting and wanted it to practice upon.” 

“Tn spite of the fact that it must be entirely out of date?” 
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Trant pressed. ‘Probably it was the last of that pattern in 
this office?” 

“Of course,” Howell rejoined, still more impatiently. “The 
others were changed long ago. But what in the world has 
all this to do with the question whether some one is planning 
to rob us?” 

“Tt has everything to do, Mr. Howell!” Trant leaped 
to his feet, his eyes flashing with sudden comprehension. 
“For what you have just told me makes it certain that, as 
Gordon warned you, one of your clerks is planning to enter 
your safe at the first opportunity! Gordon knows as little 
as you or I, at this moment, which of your men it is; but 
he is as sure of the fact itself as I am, and he has every 
reason to know that there is no time to lose in detecting the 
plotter.” 

“What is that? What is that? Gordon is right?” The 
banker stared at Trant in confusion, then asserted, skep- 
tically: “You cannot tell that from those papers, Mr. Trant!” 

“J feel very certain of it indeed, and—just from these 
papers. And more than that, Mr. Howell, though I shall 
ask to postpone explaining this until later, I may say from 
this second paper here,”’ Trant held up the series of numbers 
which the cashier had written, “that this indicates to me 
that it is entirely possible, if not actually probable, that 
Gordon’s son did not steal the money for the loss of which 
he was disgraced!” 

The banker strode up and down the room, excitedly. 
“Robert Gordon not guilty! I understood, Trant, that 
your methods were surprising. They are more than that; 
they are incomprehensible. I cannot imagine how you reach 
these conclusions. But,” he looked into the psychologist’s 
eyes, “I see no alternative but to put the matter completely 
in your hands, and for the present to do whatever you 
say.” 

“Ther« is nothing more to be done here now,” said Trant, 
gatherin® isp the papers, “except to give me Gordonjs home 
addresr,”” 
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“Five hundred and thirty-seven Leavenworth Street, on 
the South Side.” 

“T will come back to-morrow after banking hours. 
Meanwhile, as Gordon warned you, put an extra guard over 
the bank to-night. I hope to be able to tell you all that 
underlies this case when I have been to Gordon’s home 
this evening, and seen his son, and”—Trant turned away— 
“that old typewriting machine of his.” 

He went out, the banker staring after him, perplexed. 


Trant knew already that forty years of service for the 
little bank of Howell & Son had left Gordon still a poor 
man; and he was not surprised when, at seven o’clock that 
night, he turned into Leavenworth Street, to find Number 
537 a typical “small, comfortable home,” put up twenty 
years before in what had then been a new real estate sub- 
division and probably purchased by Gordon upon the in- 
stallment plan. Gordon’s daughter, who opened the door, 
was a black-haired, gray-eyed girl of slender figure. She had 
the air of the housekeeper, careful and economical in the 
administration of her father’s moderate and unincreasing 
means. But a look of more direct responsibility upon her 
face made Trant recollect, as he gave his name and stepped 
inside, that since her brother’s default and her father’s 
sacrifice to make it up, this girl herself was going out to help 
regain the ownership of the little home. 

“Father is upstairs lying down,” she explained, solicit- 
ously, as she showed Trant into the living room. “But I 
can call him,” she offered, reluctantly, “if it is on business 
of the bank.” 

“Tt is on business of the bank,” Trant replied. “But there 
is no need to disturb your father. It was your brother I 
came to see.” 

The girl’s face went crimson. ‘My brother is no longer 
connected with the bank,” she managed to answer, miser- 
ably. ‘I do not think he would be willing—I think I could 
not prevail upon him to talk to any one sent by the bank.” 
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“That is unfortunate,” said Trant, frankly, “for in that 
case my journey out here goes half for nothing. I was 
very anxious to see him. By the way, Miss Gordon, what 
luck are you having with your typewriting?” 

The girl drew back surprised. 

“Mr. Howell told me about you,” Trant explained, “when 
he mentioned that your father had taken his old typewriter 
home for you to practice upon.” 

“Oh, yes; dear father!” exclaimed the girl. “He brought 
it home with him one night this week. But it is quite out 
of date—quite useless. Besides, I had hired a modern one 
last week.” 

“Mr. Howell interested me in that old machine. You 
have no objection to my seeing it?” 

“Of course not.” The girl looked at the young psycholo- 
gist with growing astonishment. “It is right here.’ She 
led the way through the hall, and opened the door to a 
rear room. Through the doorway Trant could see in the 
little room two typewriting machines, one new and shiny, 
the other, under a cover, old and battered. 

“Say! what do you want?” A challenging voice brought 
Trant around swiftly to face a scowling boy clattering down- 
stairs. 

“He wants to look at the typewriter, Robert,” the girl 
explained. 

Trant looked the boy over quietly. He was a clean- 
looking chap, quietly dressed and resembling his father, but 
was of more powerful physique. His face was marred by 
sullen brooding, and in his eyes there was a settled flame 
of defiance. The psychologist turned away, as though de- 
termined to finish first his inspection of the typewriter, and 
entered the room. The boy and the girl followed. 

“Here, you!’ said Robert Gordon, harshly, as Trant laid 
his hand on the cover of the old machine, ‘‘that’s not the 
typewriter you want to look at. This is the one.” And he 
pointed to the newer of the two. ~ F 

“It’s the old one I want to see,” answered Trant. 

The boy paled suddenly, leaped forward and seized Trant 
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by the wrist. “Say! Who are you, anyway? What do 
you want to see that machine for?” he demanded, hotly. 
““You shall not see it, if I can help it!” 

“What!” Trant faced him in obvious astonishment. 
“You! You in that! That alters matters!” 

William Gordon had appeared suddenly in the doorway, 
his face as white as his son’s. Robert’s hand fell from 
Trant’s wrist. The dazed old man stood watching Trant, 
who slowly uncovered and studied the keyboard of the old 
writing machine. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Trant?’? Gordon faltered, 
holding to the door frame for support. 

“Tt means, Mr. Gordon’”—Trant straightened, his eyes 
flashing in full comprehension and triumph—‘that you 
must keep your son in to-night, at whatever cost, Mr. 
Gordon! And bring him with you to-morrow morning when 
you come to the bank. Do not misunderstand me.” He 
caught the old man as he tottered. “We are in time to 
prevent the robbery you feared at the bank. And I hope— 
I still hope—to be able to prove that your son had nothing 
to do with the loss of the money for which he was dismissed.” 
With that he left the house. 


Half an hour before the bank of Howell & Son opened 
the next morning, Trant and the acting-president stepped 
from the president’s private office into the main banking 
room. 

“You have not asked me,” said Howell, ‘whether there 
was any attempt on the bank last night. I had a special 
man on watch, as you advised, but no attempt was made.” 

“After seeing young Gordon last night,’ Trant auswered, 
“T expected none.” 

The banker looked perplexed; then he glanced quickly 
about and saw his dozen clerks and tellers in their places, 
dispatching preliminary business and preparing their ac- 
counts. The cashier alone had not yet arrived. The acting- 
president called them all to places at the desks. 

“This gentleman,” he explained, “is Mr. Trant, a 
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psychologist. He has just asked me, and I am going to 
ask you, to codperate with him in carrying out a very 
interesting psychological test which he wants to make on 
you as men working in the bank.” 

“As you all probably have seen in newspapers and maga- 
zine articles,” Trant himself took up the explanation, as 
the banker hesitated, “psychologists, and many other in- 
vestigators, are much interested just now in following the 
influences which employments, or business of various kinds, 
have upon mental characteristics. I want to test this 
morning the normal ‘first things’ which you think of as a 
class constantly associated with money and banking opera- 
tions during most of your conscious hours. To establish 
your way of thinking as a class, I have asked Mr. Howell’s 
permission to read you a short list of words; and I ask you 
to write down, on hearing each of these words, the first 
thing that connects itself with that word in your minds. 
Each of you please take a piece of paper, sign it, and 
number it along one edge to correspond with the numbers 
of the words on my list.” 

There was a rustling of paper as the men, nodding, 
prepared for the test. Trant took his list from his pocket. 

“T am interested chiefly, of course,” he continued, “in 
following psychologically the influence of your constant 
association with money. For you work surrounded by 
money. Every click of the Remington typewriters about 
you refers to money, and their sift keys are pushed most 
often to make the dollar mark. The bundles of money 
around you are aot marked in secret writing or symbols, 
but plainly with the amount, five hundred dollars or ten 
thousand dollars written on the wrapper. Behind the com- 
bination of the safe lies a fortune always. Yet money must 
of necessity become to you—psychologically—a mere com- 
modity; and the majority of the acts which its transfer and 
safekeeping demand must grow to be almost mechanical 
with you; for the mechanical serves you in two ways: First, 
in the routine of your business, as, for instance, with a 
promissory note, which to you means a definite interval— 
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perhaps sixty days—so that you know automatically with- 
out looking at yoyr calendars that such a note drawn on 
' September 29th would be due to-day. And second, by 
enabling you to run through these piles of bills with no 
more emotion than if you were looking for scraps in a 
waste-basket, it protects you from temptation, and is the 
reason why an institution such as this can run for forty 
years without ever finding it necessary to arrest a thief. 
I need not tell you that both these mental attitudes are of 
keen interest to psychologists. Now, if you will write—” 

Watch in hand, Trant read slowly, at regular intervals, 
the words on his list: 


1 — reship 
2 — ethics 
3 — Remington 


A stifled exclamation made him lift his eyes, and he saw 
Howell, who before had appeared merely curious about the 
test, looking at him in astonishment. Trant smiled, and 
continued: 


4 — shift key 
~5 —secret writing 

6 — combination 

7 — waste-basket 

8 — ten thousand 

9 — five hundred 
10 — September 29th 
11 — promissory note 
12 — arrest 


“That finishes it! Thank you all!” Trant looked at 
Howell, who nodded to one of the clerks to take up the 
papers. The banker swiftly preceded Trant back to his 
private office, and when the door was closed turmed on 
him abruptly. 

“Who told you the combination of the safe?”’ he de- 
manded. “You had our word for this week and the word 
for the week before. That couldn’t be chance. Did 
Gordon teil you last night?” 
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“You mean the words ‘reship’ and ‘ethics’?” Trant re- 
plied. ‘No; he didn’t tell me. And it was not chance, 
Mr. Howell.” He sat down and spread out rapidly his 
dozen papers. ‘“What—‘rifles’!”’ he exclaimed at the third 
word in one of the first papers he picked up. “And way 
off on ‘waste-basket’ and ‘shift key,’ too!” He glanced 
over all the list rapidly and laid it aside. ‘“What’s this?” 
Something caught him quickly again after he had sifted the 
next half dozen sheets. ‘‘ ‘Waste-basket’ gave ‘im trouble, 
too?” Trant stared, thoughtfully. ‘And think of ten 
thousand ‘windows’ and five hundred ‘doors’!” He put that 
paper aside also, glanced through the rest and arose. 

“TI asked Mr. Gordon to bring his son to the bank with 
him this morning, Mr. Howell,” he said to his client, seri- 
ously. “If he is there now please have him come in. And, 
also, please send for,” he glanced again at the name on 
the first paper he had put aside, ‘‘Byron Ford!” 

Gordon had not yet come; but the door opened a moment 
later and a young man of about twenty-five, dapper and 
prematurely slightly bald, stood on the threshold. ‘Ah, 
Ford!” said Howell, “Mr. Trant asked to see you.” 

“Shut the door, please, Mr. Ford,” Trant commanded, 
“and then come here; for I want to ask you,” he continued 
without warning as Ford complied, “how you came to be 
preparing to enter Mr. Howell’s safe?” 

“What does he mean, Mr. Howell?” the clerk appealed 
to his employer, with admirable surprise. 

“For the past month, Ford,” Trant replied, directly, “you 
have been trying to get the combination of the safe. Sev- 
eral times you probably actually got it, but couldn’t make 
it out, till you got it again this week and at last you guessed 
the key to the cipher and young Gordon gave you the means 
of reading it! Why were you going to that trouble to get 
the combination if you were not going to rob the bank?” 

“Rob the bank! I was not going to rob the bank!” 
the clerk cried, hotly. 4 

“Tsn’t young Gordon out there now, Mr. Howell?” Trant 
turned to the wondering banker quickly. ‘Thank you! 
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Gordon,” he said to the cashier’s son who came in, reluc- 
tantly, “I have just been questioning Ford, as perhaps you 
’ may guess, as to why you and he have gone to so much 
trouble to learn the combination of the safe. He declares 
that it was not with an intention to rob. However, I think, 
Mr. Howell,’ Trant swung away from the boy to the 
young banker, suggestively, “that if we turn Ford over to 
the police—”’ 

“No, you shan’t!” the boy burst in. ‘He wasn’t going 
to rob the safe! And you shan’t arrest him or disgrace him 
as you disgraced me! For he was only—only—” 

“Only getting the combination for you?” Trant put in 
quickly, “so you could rob the bank yourself!” — 

“Rob the bank?” the boy shouted, less in control of 
himself than before as he faced Howell. with clenched fists 
and flushed face. ‘Rob nothing! He was only helping me 
so I could take back from this -- — bank what it stole from 
my father—the ten thousand dollars it stole from him, for 
the money I never lost. I was going to take ten thousand 
dollars—not a cent more or less! And Ford knew it, and 
thought I was right!” 

Trant interrupted, quietly: “I am sure you are telling the 
truth, Gordon!” 

“You mean you are sure they meant only to take the 
ten thousand?’’ the banker asked, dazed. 

“Yes; and also that young Gordon did not steal the ten 
thousand dollars which was made up by his father,” Trant 
assured. 

“How can you be sure of that?’’ Howell charged. 

“Send for Carl Shaffer, please!’”’? Trant requested, glanc- 
ing quickly at the second sheet he had put aside. 

“What! Shaffer?” Howell questioned, as he complied. 

“Ves; for he can tell us, I think—you can tell, can’t you, 
Shaffer,” Trant corrected, as, at Howell’s order, a short, 
stout, and overdressed clerk came in and the door shut 
behind him, “what really happened to the twenty five- 
hundred-dollar bills which disappeared from the bank on 
September 29th? You did not know, when you found them 
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in Gordon’s waste-basket, that they were missed or—if they 
were—that they had brought any one into trouble. You 
have never known, have you,” Trant went on, mercilessly, 
watching the eyes which could no longer meet his, “‘that old 
Gordon, the cashier, thought he had surely locked them into 
the dispatch bag for his son, and that when the boy was 
dismissed a little later he was in disgrace and charged as a 
thief for stealing those bills? You have not known, have 
you, that a black, bitter shadow has come over the old 
cashier since then from that disgrace, and that he has had 
to mortgage his home and give all his savings to make up 
those twenty little slips of green paper you ‘found’ in his 
room that morning! But you’ve counted the days, almost 
the hours, since then, haven’t you? You’ve counted the 
days till you could feel yourself safe and be sure that no 
one would call for them? Well, we call for them now! 
Where are they, Shaffer? You haven’t spent or lost them?” 

The clerk stood with eyes fixed on Trant, as if fascinated, 
and could make no reply. Twice, and then again as Trant 
waited, he wet his lips and opened them. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” he faltered 
at last. 

“Yes, you do, Shaffer,” Trant rejoined quickly. “For I’m 
talking of those twenty five-hundred-dollar bills which you 
‘found’ in Gordon’s waste-basket on September 29th—sixty 
days ago, Shaffer! And, through me, Mr. Howell is giving 
you a chance to return the money and have the bank present 
at your trial the extenuating circumstances,” he glanced at 
Howell, who nodded, “or to refuse and have the bank prose- 
cute you, to the extent of its ability, as a thief!” 

“T am not a thief!” the clerk cried, bitterly. “I found 
the money! If you saw me take it, if you have known all 
these sixty days that I had it,’ he swung in his desperation 
toward the banker, “you are worse than I am. Why did you 
let me keep it? Why didn’t you ask me for it?” 

“We are asking you for it now, Shaffer,” said “Trant, 
catching the clerk by the arm, “if you still have it.” 
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The clerk looked at his employer, standing speechless be- 
_ fore him, and his head sank suddenly. 

“Of course I have it,” he said, sullenly. “You know I 
have it!” 

Howell stepped to the door and called in the bank’s 
special police officer. 

“You will go with Mr. Shaffer,” he said to the burly man 
“who will bring back to me here ten thousand dollars in 
bills. You must be sure that he does not get away from 
you, and—say nothing about it.” 

When the door had closed upon them he turned to the 
others. ‘‘As to you, Ford—” 

“Ford has not yet told us,” Trant interrupted, “how he 
came to be in the game with Gordon.” 

“T got him in!” young Gordon answered, boldly. ‘He— 
he comes to see—he wants to marry my sister. I told him 
how they had taken our house from us and were sending 
my sister to work and—and I got him to help me.” 

“But your sister knew nothing of this?” Trant asked. 

It brought a flush to both their cheeks. ‘‘No; of course 
not!” the boy answered. 

Howell opened the door to the next office. ‘‘Go in there, 
and wait for me,” he commanded. He took out his handker- 
chief and wiped the perspiration from his hands as he faced 
Trant alone. “So that was what happened to the money! 
And what Gordon knew, and was hiding from me, was that 
his son meant to rob the bank!” 

“No, Howell,” Trant denied. ‘Gordon did not know 
that.” 

“Then what was he trying to hide? Is there another 
secret in this amazing affair?” 

“Yes; William Gordon’s secret; the fact that your cashier 
is no longer efficient; that he is getting old, and his memory 
has left him so that he cannot remember during the week, 
even for a day, the single combination word to open the 
safe.” 

“What do you mean?” Howell demanded. 

“TI will tell you. It seemed to me,” Trant explained, 
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“when first you told me of the case, that the cause of the 
troubles to the cashier was the effort of some one to get at 
some secret personal paper which the cashier carried, but 
the existence of which, for some reason, Gordon could not 
confess to you. It was clear, of course, from the consistent 
Search made of the cashier’s coat, pocketbook, and private 
papers that the person who was trying to get it believed that 
Gordon carried it about with him. It was clear, too, from 
his taking the blotters and pads, that the paper—probably 
a memorandum of some sort—was often made out by Gor- 
don at the office; for if Gordon wrote in pencil upon a pad 
and tore off the first sheet, the other man could hope to get 
an impression from the next in the pad, and if Gordon wrote 
in ink, he might get an obverse from the blotters. But be- 
sides this, from the fact that the waste-baskets were 
searched, it was clear that the fellow believed that the paper 
would become valueless to Gordon after a time and he 
would throw it away. 

“So much I could make out when you told me the out- 
lines of the case at my office. But I could make absolutely 
nothing, then, of the reason for the attempt to get into the 
typewriter desk. You also told me then of young Gordon’s 
trouble; and I commented at once upon the coincidence of 
one trouble coming so soon after the other, though I was 
obviously unable to even guess at the connection. But even 
then I was not convinced at all that the mere fact that 
Gordon and you all thought he had locked twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars into the bag he gave his son made it certain—in 
view of the fact that the seal was unbroken when it was 
opened with but fourteen thousand dollars in it at the branch 
bank. When I asked you about that, you replied that old 
Gordon was unquestionably honest and that he put all the 
money into the satchel; that is, he thought he did or in- 
tended to, but you never questioned at all whether he was 
able to.” 

“Able to, Trant?” Howell repeated. id 

“Ves; able to,” Trant reaffirmed. “I mean in the sense 
of whether his condition made it a certainty that he did 
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what fe was sure he was doing. I saw, of course, that you, 
as a banker, could recognize but two conditions in your 
- employee; either he was honest and the money was put in, 
or he was dishonest and the money was withheld. But, as 
a psychologist, I could appreciate that a man might very 
well be honest and yet not put in the money, though he was 
sure he did. 

“T went to your office then, already fairly sure that Gor- 
don was making some sort of a memorandum there which 
he carried about for a while and then threw away; that, for 
some reason, he could not tell you of this; but that some 
one else was extremely anxious to possess it. I also wished 
to investigate what I may call the psychological possibility 
of Gordon’s not having put in the ten thousand dollars as 
he thought he did; and with this was the typewriter-desk 
episode, of which I could make nothing at all. 

“You told me that Gordon had warned you that trouble 
threatened the safe; and when I saw that it was a simple 
combination safe with a six-letter word combination in- 
trusted to the cashier, it came to me convincingly at once 
that Gordon’s memorandum might well be the combination 
of the safe. If he had been carrying the weekly word in his 
head for twenty years, and now, mentally weakened by the 
disgrace of his son, found himself unable to remember it, I 
could appreciate how, with his savings gone, his home 
mortgaged, untrained in any business but banking, he would 
desperately conceal his condition from you for fear of losing 
his position. 

- “Obviously he would make a memorandum of the com- 
bination each week at the office and throw away the old 
one. This explained clearly why some one was after it; 
but why that one should be after the old memorandum, and 
what the breaking open of the typewriter desk could have 
had to do with it, I could not see at first, even after we sur- 
prised him with his scraps of paper. But I made three short 
tests of him. The first, a simple test of the psychologists 
for memory, made by exhibiting to him a half dozen figures 
formed by different combinations of the same three lines, 
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proved to me, as he could not reproduce one of these figures 
correctly, that he had need of a memorandum of the com- 
bination of the safe. The other two tests—which are tests 
for attention—showed that, besides having a failing memory, 
his condition as regards attention was even worse. Gordon 
lost the watch ticks, which I asked him to mark with his 
finger, twice within forty-five seconds. And, whereas any 
person with normal ‘attention’ can write correctly from one 
to thirty while counting aloud from one to fifty, Gordon was 
incapable of keeping correctly to his set of figures under my 
very slight distraction. 

“T assured myself thus that he was incapable of correctly 
counting money under the distraction and excitement such 
as was about him the morning of the ‘run’; and I felt it 
probable that the missing money was never put into the bag, 
and must either have been lost in the bank or taken by some 
one else. As I set myself, then, to puzzling out the mystery 
of the scraps which I took from Gordon, I soon saw that the 
writing ‘43$—80’ and ‘35=8?$,’ which seemed perfectly 
senseless equations, might not be equations at all, but secret 
writing instead, made up of six symbols each, the number 
of letters in your combination. Besides the numbers, the 
other three symbols were common ones in commercial cor- 
respondence. Then, the attack on old Gordon’s typewriter 
desk. You told me he had been a stenographer; and—it 
flashed to me. 

“He had not dared to write the combination in plain 
letters; so he had hit on a very simple, but also very in- 
genious, cipher. He wrote the word, not in letters, but in 
figures and symbols which accompanied each letter on the 
keyboard of his old typewriting machine. The cipher ex- 
plained why the other man was after the old combination 
in the waste-basket, hoping to get enough words together so 
he could figure them out, as he had been doing on the scraps 
of paper which Gordon found. Till then Gordon might have 
been in doubt as to the meaning of the annoyances; but, 
finding those scraps, after the breaking open of his old desk, 
left him in no doubt, as he warned you.” 
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“T see! I see!’? Howell nodded, intently. 

“The symbols made no word upon the typewriters here in 
your office. Before I could be sure, I had to see the cashier’s 
old machine, which Gordon—beginning to fear his secret 
was discovered—had taken home. When I saw that ma- 
chine, ‘43$=—8o0,’ by the mere change of the shift key, gave 
me ‘reship,’ and ‘35—8?$’ gave me ‘ethics,’ two words of 
six letters, as I had expected; but, to my surprise, I found 
that young Gordon, as well as the fellow still in the bank, 
was concerning himself strangely with his father’s cipher, and 
I had him here this morning when I made my test to find 
out, first, who it was here in the bank' that was after the ~ 
combination; and, second, who, if any one, had taken the 
missing bills on September 29th. 

“Modern psychology gave me an easy method of detecting 
these two persons. Before coming here this morning I made 
up a list of words which must necessarily connect themselves 
with their crimes in the minds of the men who had plotted 
against the safe and the one who had taken the bills. ‘Re- 
ship’ and ‘ethics’ were the combination words of the safe for 
the last two weeks. ‘Remington’ suggested ‘typewriter’; 
‘shift key,’ ‘combination,’ ‘secret writing,’ and ‘waste-basket’ 
all were words which would directly connect themselves with 
the attempt upon the safe. ‘Ten thousand,’ ‘five hundred,’ 
‘September 2g9th’ referred to the stealing of the bills. 
‘Arrest,’ with its association of ‘theft,’ would trouble both 
men. 

“You must have seen, I think, that the little speech I 
made before giving the test was not merely what it pretended 
to be. That speech was an excuse for me to couple together 
and lay particular emphasis upon the natural associations of 
certain words. So I coupled and emphasized the natural 
association of ‘safe’ with ‘combination,’ ‘scraps’ with ‘waste- 
basket,’ ‘dollars’ with ‘ten thousand,’ and so on. In no case 
did I attempt by my speech to supplant in any one’s mind 
his normal association with any one of these words. Ob- 
viously, to all your clerks the associations I suggested must 
be the most common, the most impressive; and I took care 
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thus to make them, finally, the most recent. Then I could 
be sure that if any one of them refused those normal asso- 
ciations upon any considerable number of the words, that 
person must have ‘suspicious’ connection with the crime as 
the reason for changing his associations. I did not care 
even whether he suspected the purpose of my test. To refuse 
to write it would be a confession of his guilt. And I was 
confident that if he did write it he could not refrain from 
changing enough of these associations to betray himself. 

“Now, the first thing which struck me with Ford’s paper 
was that he had obviously erased his first words for ‘reship’ 
and ‘ethics’ and substituted others. Every one else treated 
them easily, not knowing them to be the combination words. 
Ford, however, wrote something which didn’t satisfy him as 
being ‘innocent’ enough, and wrote again. There were no 
‘normal’ associations for these words, and I had suggested 
none. But note the next. 

“Typewriter was the common, the most insistent and 
recent association for ‘Remington’ for all—except Ford. It 
was for him, too, but any typewriter had gained a guilty 
association in his mind. He was afraid to put it down, so 
wrote ‘rifles.’ ‘Shift key,’ the next word, of course intensi- 
fied his connection with the crime; so he refused to write 
naturally, as the others did, either ‘typewriter’ or ‘dollar 
mark,’ and wrote ‘trigger’ to give an unsuspicious appear- 
ance. ‘Secret writing’ recalled at once the ‘symbols’ which 
I had suggested to him, and which, of course, were in his 
mind anyway; but he wrote ‘cable code’-—not in itself en- 
tirely unnatural for one in a bank. The next word, ‘com- 
bination,’ to every one in a bank, at all times—particularly 
if just emphasized—suggests its association, ‘safe’; and every 
single one of the others, who had no guilty connection to con- 
ceal, so associated it. Ford went out of his way to write 
‘monopoly.’ And his next association of ‘rifle,’ again, with 
‘waste-basket’ is perhaps the most interesting of all. As he 
had been searching the waste-basket for ‘scraps’ he 
thought it suspicious to put down that entirely natural 
association; but scraps recalled to him those scraps bearing 
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‘typewriter’ symbols, and, avoiding the word typewriter, he 
substituted for it his innocent association, ‘rifle.’ 

“The next words on my list were those put in to betray 
the man who had taken the money—Shaffer. ‘Ten thou; 
sand,’ the amount he had taken, suggested dollars to him, 
of course; but he was afraid to write dollars. He wanted 
to appear entirely unconnected with any ‘ten thousand dol- 
lars’; so he wrote ‘doors.’ At ‘five hundred’ Shaffer, with 
twenty stolen five-hundred dollar bills in his possession, pre. 
ferred to appear to be thinking of five hundred ‘windows.’ 
‘September 29th,’ the day of the theft, was burned into 
Shaffer’s brain, so, avoiding it, he wrote ‘last year.’ ‘Promis- 
sory note’ in the replies of most of your clerks brought out 
the natural connection of ‘sixty days’ suggested in my 
speech, but Shaffer—since it was just sixty days since he 
stole—avoided it, precisely as both he and Ford, fearing 
arrest as thieves, avoided—and were the only ones who 
avoided—the line of least resistance in my last word. And 
the evidence was complete against them!”’ 

Howell was staring at the lists, amazed. “I see! I 
see!” he cried, in awe. “There is only one thing.” He 
raised his head. “It is clear here, of course, now that you 
have explained it, how you knew Shaffer was the one who 
took the money; but, was it a guess that he found it in the 
waste-basket?” 

“No; rather a chance that I was able to determine it,” 
Trant replied. ‘All his associations for the early words, 
except one, are as natural and easy as any one else’s, for 
these were the words put in to detect Ford. But for some 
reason, ‘waste-basket’ troubled Shaffer, too. Supposing the 
money was lost by old Gordon in putting it into the bag, 
it seemed more than probable that Shaffer’s disturbance over 

this word came from the fact that Gordon had tossed the 
missing bills into the waste-basket.” 

There was a knock on the door. The special police offi- 
cer of the bank entered with Shaffer, who laid a package on 
the desk. 

“This is correct, Shaffer,” Howell acknowledged as he 
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ran quickly through the bills. He stepped to the door. 
“Send Mr. Gordon here,” he commanded. 

“You were in time to save Gordon and Ford, Trant,” the 
banker continued. “I shall merely dismiss Ford. Shaffer 
is a thief and must be punished. Old Gordon—” 

He stopped and turned quickly as the old cashier entered 
without knocking. 

“Gordon,” said the acting-president, pointing to the 
packet of money on the desk, “I have sent for you to re- 
turn to you this money—the ten thousand dollars which 
you gave to the bank—and to tell you that your son was 
not a thief, though this gentleman has just saved us, I am 
afraid, from making him one. In saving the boy, Gordon, 
he had to discover and reveal to me that you have worn 
yourself out in our service. But, I shall see that you can 
retire when father returns, with a proper pension.” 

The old cashier stared at his young employer dully for a 
moment; his dim eyes dropped, uncomprehending, to the 
packet of money on the desk. Then he came forward slowly, 
with bowed head, and took it. 


ONE HUNDRED IN THE DARK * 
By OwEN JOHNSON 


THEY were discussing languidly, as such groups do, seek- 
ing from each topic a peg on which to hang a few epigrams 
that might be retold in the lip currency of the club—Stein- 
gall, the painter, florid of gesture, and effete, foreign in 
type, with black-rimmed glasses and trailing ribbon of black 
silk that cut across his cropped beard and cavalry mus- 
taches; De Gollyer, a critic, who preferred to be known as 
a man about town, short, feverish, incisive, who slew plati- 
tudes with one adjective and tagged a reputation with three; 
Rankin, the architect, always in a defensive, explanatory 
attitude, who held his elbows on the table, his hands before 
his long sliding nose, and gestured with his fingers; Quinny, 
the illustrator, long and gaunt, with a predatory eloquence 
that charged irresistibly down on any subject, cut it off. 
surrounded it, and raked it with enfilading wit and satire; 
and Peters, whose methods of existence were a mystery, a 
young man of fifty, who had done nothing and who knew 
every one by his first name, the club postman, who carried 
the tittle-tattle, the bon mots and the news of the day, who 
drew up a petition a week and pursued the house committee 
with a daily grievance. 

About the latticed porch, which ran around the sanded © 
yard with its feeble fountain and futile evergreens, other 
groups were eying one another or engaging in desultory con- 
versation, oppressed with the heaviness of the night. 

At the round table, Quinny alone, absorbing energy as he 
devoured the conversation, having routed Steingall on the 
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Germans and archeology and Rankin on the origins of the 
Lord’s Prayer, had seized a chance remark of De Gollyer’s 
to say: 

“There are only half a dozen stories in the world. Like 
everything that’s true it isn’t true.” He waved his long, 
gouty fingers in the direction of Steingall, who, having been 
silenced, was regarding him with a look of sleepy indiffer- 
ence. “What is more to the point, is the small number of 
human relations that are so simple and yet so fundamental 
that they can be eternally played upon, redressed, and rein- 
terpreted in every language, in every age, and yet remain 
inexhaustible in the possibility of variations.” 

“By George, that is so,” said Steingall, waking up. 
“Every art does go back to three or four notes. In composi- 
tion it is the same thing. Nothing new—nothing new since 
a thousand years. By George, that is true! We invent 
nothing, nothing!” 

“Take the eternal triangle,” said Quinny hurriedly, not 
to surrender his advantage, while Rankin and De Gollyer in 
a bored way continued to gaze dreamily at a vagrant star 
or two. “Two men and a woman, or two women and a man. 
Obviously it should be classified as the first of the great 
original parent themes. Its variations extend into the thou- 
sands. By the way, Rankin, excellent opportunity, eh, for 
some of our modern, painstaking, unemployed jackasses to 
analyze and classify.” 

“Quite right,” said Rankin without perceiving the satiri- 
cal note. ‘Now there’s De Maupassant’s Fort comme la 
Mort—quite the most interesting variation—shows the turn 
a genius can give. There the triangle is the man of middle 
age, the mother he has loved in his youth and the daughter 
he comes to love. It forms, you might say, the head of a 
whole subdivision of modern Continental literature.” 

“Quite wrong, Rankin, quite wrong,” said Quinny, who 
would have stated the other side quite as imperiously. 
“What you cite is a variation of quite another theme, the 
Faust theme—old age longing for youth, the man who has 
loved longing for the love of his youth, which is youth itself. 
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The triangle is the theme of jealousy, che most destructive 
and, therefore, the most dramatic of human passions. The 
Faust theme is tHe most fundamental and inevitable of all 
human experiences, the tragedy of life itself. Quite a differ- 
ent thing.” 

Rankin, who never agreed with Quinny unless Quinny 
maliciously took advantage of his prior announcement to 
agree with him, continued to combat this idea. 

“You believe then,” said De Gollyer after a certain mo- 
ment had been consumed in hair splitting, “that the origin 
of all dramatic themes is simply the expression of some 
human emotion. In other words, there can exist no more 
parent themes than there are human emotions.” 

“T thank you, sir, very well put,” said Quinny with a 
generous wave of his hand. “Why is the Three Musketeers 
‘a basic theme? Simply the interpretation of comradeship, 
the emotion one man feels for another, vital because it is 
the one peculiarly masculine emotion. Look at Du Maurier 
and Trilby, Kipling in Soldiers Three—simply the Three 
Musketeers.” 

“The Vie de Bohéme?” suggested Steingall. 

“In the real Vie de Bohéme, yes,” said Quinny viciously. 
“Not in the concocted sentimentalities that we now have 
served up to us by athletic tenors and consumptive ele- 
phants!” 

Rankin, who had been silently deliberating on what had 
been left behind, now said cunningly and with evident pur- 
pose: 

“All the same, I don’t agree with you men at all. I be- 
lieve there are situations, original situations, that are inde- 
pendent of your human emotions, that exist just because they 
are situations, accidental and nothing else.” 

“As for instance?” said Quinny, preparing to attack. 

“Well, I'll just cite an ordinary one that happens to come 
to my mind,” said Rankin, who had carefully selected his 
test. “In a group of seven or eight, such as we are here, a 
theft takes place; one man is the thief—which one? I'd like 
to know what emotion that interprets, and yet it certainly 
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is an original theme, at the bottom of a whole literature.” 

This challenge was like a bomb. 

“Not the same thing.” 

“Detective stories, bah!” 

“Oh, I say, Rankin, that’s literary melodrama.” 

Rankin, satisfied, smiled and winked victoriously over to 
Tommers, who was listening from an adjacent table. 

“Of course your suggestion is out of order, my dear man, 
to this extent,” said Quinny, who never surrendered, “ 
that I am talking of fundamentals and you are citing details. 
- Nevertheless, I could answer that the situation you give, as 
well as the whole school it belongs to, can be traced back to 
the commonest of human emotions, curiosity; and that the 
story of Bluebeard and The Moonstone are to all purposes 
identically the same.” 

At this Steingall, who had waited hopefully, gasped and 
made as though to leave the table. 

“T shall take up your contention,” said Quinny without 
pause for breath, “first, because you have opened up one of 
my pet topics, and, second, because it gives me a chance to 
talk.” He gave a sidelong glance at Steingall and winked at 
De Gollyer. ‘What is the peculiar fascination that the de- 
tective problem exercises over the human mind? You will 
say curiosity. Yes and no. Admit at once that the whole 
art of a detective story consists in the statement of the prob- 
lem. Any one can do it. Ican doit. Steingall even can do 
it. The solution doesn’t count. It is usually banal; it 
should be prohibited. What interests us is, can we guess it? 
Just as an able-minded man will sit down for hours and 
fiddle over the puzzle column in a Sunday balderdash. ‘Same 
idea. There you have it, the problem—the detective story. 
Now why the fascination? I'll tell you. It appeals to our 
curiosity, al vanity. 
Here are six matches, arrange them to make four squares; 
five men present, a theft takes place—who’s the thief? Who 
will guess it first? Whose brain will show its superior clever- 
ness—see? That’s all—that’s all there is to it.” 

“Out of all of which,” said De Gollyer, ‘the interesting 
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thing is that Rankin has supplied the reason why the supply 
of detective fiction is inexhaustible. It does all come down 
_ to the simplest teftnms. Seven possibilities, one answer. It 
is a formula, ludicrously simple, mechanical, and yet we 
will always pursue it to the end. The marvel is that writers 
should seek for any other formula when here is one so safe, 
that can never fail. By George, I could start up a factory 
on it.” 

“The reason is,” said Rankin, “that the situation does 
constantly occur. It’s a situation that any of us might get 
into any time. As a matter of fact, now, personally know 
two such occasions when I was of the party; and very un- 
comfortable it was too.” 

“What happened?” said Steingall. 

“Why, there is no story to it particularly. Once a mis- 
take had been made, and the other time the real thief was 
detected by accident a year later. In both cases only one 
or two of us knew what had happened.” 

De Gollyer had a similar incident to recall. Steingall, 
after a reflection, related another that had happened to a 
friend. 

“Of course, of course, my dear gentlemen,” said Quinny 
impatiently, for he had been silent too long, “you are glorify- 
ing commonplaces. Every crime, I tell you, expresses itself 
in the terms of the picture puzzle that you feed to your six- 
year-old. It’s only the variation that is interesting. Now 
quite the most remarkable turn of the complexities that can 
be developed is, of course, the well-known instance of the 
visitor at a club and the rare coin. Of course every one 
knows that? What?” 

Rankin smiled in a bored, superior way, but the others 
protested their ignorance. 

“Why, it’s very well known,” said Quinny lightly. “A 
distinguished visitor is brought into a club—dozen men, say, 
present, at dinner, long table. Conversation finally veers 
around to curiosities and relics. One of the members present 
then takes from his pocket what he announces as one of the 
rarest coins in existence—passes it around the table. Coin 
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travels back and forth, every one examining it, and the con- 
versation goes to another topic, say the influence of the auto- 
mobile on domestic infelicity, or some other such asininely 
intellectual club topic—you know? All at once the owner 
calls for his coin. 

“The coin is nowhere to be found. Every one looks at 
every one else. First, they suspect a joke. Then it becomes 
serious—the coin is immensely valuable. Who has taken it? 

“The owner is a gentleman—does the gentlemanly idiotic 
thing, of course, laughs, says he knows some one is playing a 
practical joke on him and that the coin will be returned to- 
morrow. The others refuse to leave the situation so. One 
man proposes that they all submit to a search. Every one 
gives his assent until it comes to the stranger. He refuses, 
curtly, roughly, without giving any reason. Uncomfortable 
silence—the man is a guest. No one knows him particularly 
well—but still he is a guest. One member tries to make him 
understand that no offense is offered, that the suggestion was 
simply to clear the atmosphere, and all that sort of bally rot, 
you know. ; 

“““‘T refuse to allow my person to be searched;’ says the 
stranger, very firm, very proud, very English, you know, ‘and 
I refuse to give my reason for my action.’ 

“Another silence. The men eye him and then glance at 
one another. What’s to be done? Nothing. There is eti- 
quette—that magnificent inflated balloon. The visitor evi- 
dently has the coin—but he is their guest and etiquette pro- 
tects him. Nice situation, eh? 

“The table is cleared. A waiter removes a dish of fruit 
and there under the ledge of the plate where it had been 
pushed—is the coin. Banal explanation, eh? Of course. 
Solutions always should be. At once every one in profuse 
apologies! Whereupon the visitor rises and says: 

““Now I can give you the reason for my refusal to be 
searched. There are only two known specimens of the coin 
in existence, and the second happens to be here in my, waist- 
coat pocket.’ ” 

“Of course,” said Quinny with a shrug of his shoulders, 
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“the story is well invented, but the turn to it is very nice— 
very nice indeed.” 

“T did know the “story,” said Steingall, to be disagreeable; 
“the ending, though, is too obvious to be ‘invented. The visi- . 
tor should have had on him not another coin, but something 
absolutely different, something destructive, say, of a woman’s 
reputation, and a great tragedy should have been threatened 
by the casual misplacing of the coin.” 

“T have heard the same story told in a dozen different 
ways,” said Rankin. 

“Tt has happened a hundred times. It must be continually 
happening,” said Steingall. 

“T know one extraordinary instance,” said Peters, who up 
to the present, secure in his climax, had waited with a pro- 
fessional smile until the big guns had been silenced. ‘In 
fact, the most extraordinary instance of this sort I have ever 
heard.” 

“Peters, you little rascal,” said Quinny with a sidelong 
glance, “I perceive you have quietly been letting us dress the 
stage for you.” 

“Tt is not a story that will please every one,” said Peters, 
to whet their appetite. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will want to know what no one can ever 
know.” 

“Tt has no conclusion then?” 

“Yes and no. As far as it concerns a woman, quite the 
most remarkable woman I have ever met, the story is com- 
plete. As for the rest, it is what it is, because it is one ex- 
ample where literature can do nothing better than record.” 

“Do I know the woman?” asked De Gollyer, who flattered 
himself on passing through every class of society. 

“Possibly, but no more than any one else.” 

“An actress?” 

“What she has been in the past I don’t know—a promoter 
would better describe her. Undoubtedly she has been behind 
the scenes in many an untold intrigue of the business world. 
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A very feminine woman, and yet, as you shall see, with an 
unusual instantaneous masculine power of decision.” 

“Peters,” said Quinny, waving a warning finger, “you 
are destroying your story. Your preface will bring an anti- 
climax.” . 

“You shall judge,” said Peters, who waited until his audi- 
ence was in strained attention before opening his story. 
“The names are, of course, disguises.” 


Mrs. Rita Kildair inhabited a charming bachelor-girl 
studio, very elegant, of the duplex pattern, in one of the 
buildings just off Central Park West. She knew pretty 
nearly every one in that indescribable society in New York 
that is drawn from all levels, and that imposes but one con- 
dition for membership—to be amusing. She knew every one 
and no one knew her. No one knew beyond the vaguest 
rumors her history or her means. No one had ever heard of 
a Mr. Kildair. There was always about her a certain de- 
fensive reserve the moment the limits of acquaintanceship 
had been reached. She had a certain amount of money, she 
knew a certain number of men in Wall Street affairs, and her 
studio was furnished with taste and even distinction. She 
was of any age. She might have suffered everything or 
nothing at all. In this mingled society her invitations were 
eagerly sought, her dinners were spontaneous, and the dis- 
cussions, though gay and usually daring, were invariably 
under the control of wit and good taste. 

On the Sunday night of this adventure she had, according 
to her invariable custom, sent away her Japanese butler and 
invited to an informal chafing-dish supper seven of her more 
congenial friends, all of whom, as much as could be said of 
any one, were habitués of the studio. 

At seven o’clock, having finished dressing, she put in or- 
der her bedroom, which formed a sort of free passage be- 
tween the studio and a small dining room to the kitchen 
beyond. Then, going into the studio, she lit a wax taper 
and was in the act of touching off the brass candlesticks that 
lighted the room when three knocks sounded on the door and 
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a Mr. Flanders, a broker, compact, nervously alive, well 
groomed, entered, with the informality of assured ac- 
quaintance. 

“You are early,” said Mrs. Kildair, in surprise. 

“On the contrary, you are late,” said the broker, glancing 
at his watch. 

“Then be a good boy and help me with the candles,” she 
said, giving him a smile and a quick pressure of her fingers. 

He obeyed, asking nonchalantly: 

“T say, dear lady, who’s to be here to-night?” 

“The Enos Jacksons.” 

“T thought they were separated.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Very interesting! Only you, dear lady, would have 
thought of serving us a couple on the verge.” 

“Tt’s interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Assuredly. Where did you know Jackson?” 

“Through the Warings. Jackson’s a rather doubtful per- 
son, isn’t he?”’ 

“Let’s call him a very sharp lawyer,” said Flanders de- 
fensively. ‘They tell me, though, he is on the wrong side 
of the market—in deep.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I? I’m a bachelor,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘“‘and if I come a cropper it makes no difference.” 

“Ts that possible?” she said, looking at him quickly. 

“Probable even. And who else is coming?” 

“Maude Lille—you know her?” 

“T think not.” 

“You met her here—a journalist.” 

“Quite so, a strange career.” 

“Mr. Harris, a clubman, is coming, and the Stanley: 
Cheevers.”’ . 

“The Stanley Cheevers!”’ said Flanders with some sur- 
prise. “Are we going to gamble?” 

“Vou believe in that scandal about bridge?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Flanders, smiling. ‘“You see I was 
present. The Cheevers play a good game, a well united 
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game, and have an unusual system of makes. By-the-way, 
it’s Jackson who is very attentive to Mrs. Cheever, isn’t it?” 

“Quite right.” 

“What a charming party,” said Flanders flippantly. 
“And where does Maude Lille come in?” 

“Don’t joke. She is in a desperate way,” said Mrs. Kil- 
dair, with a little sadness in her eyes. 

“And Harris?” 

“Oh, he is to make the salad and cream the chicken.” 

“Ah, I see the whole party. I, of course, am to add the 
element of respectability.” 

“Of what?” 

She looked at him steadily until he turned away, dropping 
his glance. 

“Don’t be an ass with me, my dear Flanders.” 

“By George, if this were Europe I’d wager you were in the 
secret service, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Thank you.” 

She smiled appreciatively and moved about the studio, giv- 
ing the finishing touches. The Stanley Cheevers entered, a 
short fat man with a vacant fat face and a slow-moving eye, 
and his wife, voluble, nervous, overdressed and pretty. Mr. 
Harris came with Maude Lille, a woman, straight, dark, In- 
dian, with great masses of somber hair held in a little too 
loosely for neatness, with thick, quick lips and eyes that 
rolled away from the person who was talking to her. The 
Enos Jacksons were late and still agitated as they entered. 
His forehead had not quite banished the scowl, nor her eyes 
the scorn. He was of the type that never lost his temper, 
but caused others to lose theirs, immovable in his opinions, 
with a prowling walk, a studied antagonism in his manner, 
and an impudent look that fastened itself unerringly on the 
weakness in the person to whom he spoke. Mrs. Jackson, 
who seemed fastened to her husband by an invisible leash, 
had a hunted, resisting quality back of a certain desperate 
dash, which she assumed rather than felt in her attitude 
toward life. One looked at her curiously and wondered 
what such a nature would do in a crisis, with a lurking sense 
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of a woman who carried with her her own impending tragedy. 

As soon as the company had been completed and the in- 
' congruity of the selection had been perceived, a smile of 
malicious anticipation ran the rounds, which the hostess cut 
short by saying: 

“Well, now that every one is here, this is the order of the 
night: You can quarrel all you want, you can whisper all 
the gossip you can think of about one another, but every one 
is to be amusing! © Also every one is to help with the dinner 
—nothing formal and nothing serious. We may all be bank- 
rupt to-morrow, divorced or dead, but to-night we will be 
gay—that is the invariable rule of the house!” 

Immediately a nervous laughter broke out and the com- 
pany, chattering, began to scatter through the rooms. 

Mrs. Kildair, stopping in her bedroom, donned a Watteau- 
like cooking apron, and slipping her rings from her fingers 
fixed the three on her pincushion with a hatpin. 

“Your rings are beautiful, dear, beautiful!” said the low 
voice of Maude Lille, who, with Harris and Mrs. Cheever, 
was in the room. 

“There’s only one that is very valuable,” said Mrs. Kil- 
dair, touching with her thin fingers the ring that lay upper- 
most, two large diamonds, flanking a magnificent sapphire. 

“Tt is beautiful—very beautiful,” said the journalist, her 
eyes fastened to it with an uncontrollable fascination. She 
put out her fingers and let them rest caressingly on the sap- 
phire, withdrawing them quickly as though the contact had 
burned them. 

“Tt must be very valuable,” she said, her breath catching 
a little. Mrs. Cheever, moving forward, suddenly looked at 
the ring. 

“Tt cost five thousand six years ago,” said Mrs. Kildair, 
glancing down at it. “It has been my talisman ever since. 
For the moment, however, I am cook; Maude Lille, you are 
scullery maid; Harris is the chef, and we are under his or- 
ders. Mrs. Cheever, did you ever peel onions?” 

“Good Heavens, no!” said Mrs. Cheever, recoiling. 

“Well, there are no onions to peel,’ said Mrs. Kildair, 
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laughing. ‘All you'll have to do is to help set the table. 
On to the kitchen!” 

Under their hostess’s gay guidance the seven guests began 
to circulate busily through the rooms, laying the table, group- 
ing the chairs, opening bottles, and preparing the material 
for the chafing dishes. Mrs. Kildair, in the kitchen, ran- 
sacked the ice box, and with her own hands chopped the 
fines herbes, shredded the chicken and measured the cream. 

“Flanders, carry this in carefully,” she said, her hands in 
. a towel. “Cheever, stop watching your wife and put the 
salad bowl on the table. Everything ready, Harris? All 
right. Every one sit down. I'll be right in.” 

She went into her bedroom, and divesting herself of her 
apron hung it in the closet. Then going to her dressing table 
she drew the hatpin from the pincushion and carelessly 
slipped the rings on her fingers. All at once she frowned 
and looked quickly at her hand. Only two rings were there, 
the third ring, the one with the sapphire and the two dia- 
monds, was missing. 

“Stupid,” she said to herself, and returned to her dressing 
table. All at once she stopped. She remembered quite 
clearly putting the pin through the three rings. 

She made no attempt to search further, but remained with- 
out moving, her fingers drumming slowly on the table, her 
head to one side, her lip drawn in a little between her teeth, 
listening with a frown to the babble from the outer room. 
Who had taken the ring? Each of her guests had had a 
dozen opportunities in the course of the time she had been 
busy in the kitchen. 

“Too much time before the mirror, dear lady,” called out 
Flanders gaily, who from where he was seated could see her. 

“Tt is not he,” she said quickly. Then she reconsidered. 
“Why not? He is clever—who knows? Let me think.” 

To gain time she walked back slowly into the kitchen, her 
head bowed, her thumb between her teeth. 

“Who has taken it?” 4 

She ran over the characters of her guests and their situa- 
tions as she knew them. Strangely enough, at each her 
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mind stopped upon some reason that might explain a sudden 
temptation. 7 

“T shall find out nothing this way,’ she said to herself 
after a moment’s deliberation; “that is not the important 
thing to me just now. The important thing is to get the ring 
back.” 

And slowly, deliberately, she began to walk back and 
forth, her clenched hand beating the deliberate rhythmic 
measure of her journey. 

Five minutes later, as Harris, installed en maitre over the 
chafing dish, was giving directions, spoon in the air, Mrs. 
Kildair came into the room like a lengthening shadow. Her 
entrance had been made with scarcely a perceptible sound, 
and yet each guest was aware of it at the same moment, with 
a little nervous start. 

“Heavens, dear lady,” exclaimed Flanders, “you come in 
on us like a Greek tragedy! What is it you have for us, a 
surprise?” 

As he spoke she turned her swift glance on him, drawing 
her forehead together until the eyebrows ran in a straight 
line. . 

“T have something to say to you,” she said in a sharp, 
businesslike manner, watching the company with penetrating 
eagerness. 

There was no mistaking the seriousness of her voice. Mr. 
Harris extinguished the oil lamp, covering the chafing dish 
clumsily with a discordant, disagreeable sound. Mrs. 
Cheever and Mrs. Enos Jackson swung about abruptly, 
Maude Lille rose a little from her seat, while the men imi- 
tated these movements of expectancy with a clumsy shuffling 
of the feet. 

“Mr. Enos Jackson?” 

“Ves, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Kindly do as I ask you.” 

“Certainly.” 

She had spoken his name with a peremptory positiveness 
that was almost an accusation. He rose calmly, raising his 
eyebrows a little in surprise. 
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“Go to the door,” she continued, shifting her glance from 
him to the others. “Are you there? Lock it. Bring me 
the key.” 

He executed the order without bungling, and returning 
- stood before her, tendering the key. 

“You’ve locked it?” she said, making the words an excuse 
to bury her glance in his. 

“As you wished me to.” 

“Thanks.” 

She took from him the key and, shifting slightly, like- 
wise locked the door into her bedroom through which she 
had come. 

Then transferring the keys to her left hand, seemingly 
unaware of Jackson, who still awaited her further com- 
mands, her eyes studied a moment the possibilities of the 
apartment. 

“Mr. Cheever?” she said in a low voice. 

“Ves, Mrs. Kildair.”’ 

“Blow out all the candles except the candelabrum on the 
table.” 

“Put out the lights, Mrs. Kildair?” 

“At once.” 

Mr. Cheever, in rising, met the glance of his wife, and 
the look of questioning and wonder that passed did not 
ascape the hostess. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Kildair,” said Mrs. Jackson with a 
1ittle nervous catch of her breath, “what is it? I’m getting 
terribly worked up! My nerves—”’ 

“Miss Lille?” said the voice of command. 

Ves,” 

The journalist, calmer than the rest, had watched the 
proceedings without surprise, as though forewarned by 
professional instinct that something of importance was about 
to take place. Now she rose quietly with an almost stealthy 
motion. 

“Put the candelabrum on this table—here,” said Mrs. Kil- 
dair, indicating a large round table on which a few books 
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were grouped. “No, wait. Mr. Jackson, first clear off the 
_ table. I want nothing on it.” 

“But, Mrs. Kildair—” began Mrs. Jackson’s shrill voice 
again. 

“That’s it. Now put down the candelabrum.” 

In a moment, as Mr. Cheever proceeded methodically on 
his errand, the brilliant crossfire of lights dropped in the 
studio, only a few smoldering wicks winking on the walls, 
while the high room seemed to grow more distant as it came 
under the sole dominion of the three candles bracketed in 
silver at the head of the bare mahogany table. 

“Now listen!” said Mrs. Kildair, and her voice had in it 
a cold note. “My sapphire ring has just been stolen.” 

She said it suddenly, hurling the news among them and 
waiting ferretlike for some indications in the chorus that 
broke out. 

“Stolen!” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Kildair!”’ 

“Stolen—by Jove!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“What! Stolen here—to-night?” 

“The ring has been taken within the last twenty minutes,” 
continued Mrs. Kildair in the same determined, chiseled 
tone. “I am not going to mince words. The ring has been 
taken and the thief is among you.” 

For a moment nothing was heard but an indescribable 
gasp and a sudden turning and searching, then suddenly 
Cheever’s deep bass broke out: 

“Stolen! But, Mrs. Kildair, is it possible?” 

“Exactly. There is not the slightest doubt,” said Mrs. 
Kildair. ‘Three of you were in my bedroom when I placed 
my rings on the pincushion. Each of you has passed through 
there a dozen times since. My sapphire ring is gone, and 
one of you has taken it.” 

Mrs. Jackson gave a little scream, and reached heavily 
for a glass of water. Mrs. Cheever said something inar- 
ticulate in the outburst of masculine exclamation. Only 
Maude Lille’s calm voice could be heard saying: 
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“Quite true. I was in the room when you took them off. 
The sapphire ring was on top.” 

“Now listen!” said Mrs. Kildair, her eyes on Maude 
Lille’s eyes. “I am not going to mince words. I am not 
going to stand on ceremony. I’m going to have that ring 
back. Listen to me carefuly. I’m going to have that ring 
back, aad until I do, not a soul shall leave this room.” She 
tapped on the table with her nervous knuckles. ‘‘Who has 
taken it I do not care to know. All I want is my ring. Now 
I’m going to make it possible for whoever took it to restore it 
without possibility of detection. The doors are locked and 
will stay locked. I am going to put out the lights, and I 
am going to count one hundred slowly. You will be in 
absolute darkness; no one will know or see what is done. 
But if at the end of that time the ring is not here on this 
table I shall telephone the police and have every one in this 
room searched. Am I quite clear?” 

Suddenly she cut short the nervous outbreak of sugges- 
tions and in the same firm voice continued: 

“Every one take his place about the table. That’s it. 
That will do.” 

The women, with the exception of the inscrutable Maude 
Lille, gazed hysterically from face to face, while the men, 
compressing their fingers, locking them or grasping their 
chins, looked straight ahead fixedly at their hostess. 

Mrs. Kildair, having calmly assured herself that all were 
ranged as she wished, blew out two of the three candles. 

“T shall count one hundred, no more, no less,” she said. 
“Either I get back that ring or every one in this room is to 
be searched, remember.” 

Leaning over, she blew out the remaining candle and 
snuffed it. 

“One, two, three, four, five—” 

She began to count with the inexorable regularity of a 
clock’s ticking. 

In the room every sound was distinct, the rustle of a* dress, 
the grinding of a shoe, the deep, slightly asthmatic breath- 
ing of a man. : 
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“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three—” 

She continued tg, count, while in the methodic unvarying 
' note of her voice there was a rasping reiteration that began 
to affect the company. A slight gasping breath, uncon- 
trollable, almost on the verge of hysterics, was heard, and 
a man nervously clearing his throat. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven—” 

Still nothing had happened. Mrs. Kildair did not vary 
her measure the slightest, only the sound became more me- 
tallic. 

“Sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and sev- 
enty—” 

Some one had sighed. 

“Seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy-five, seventy-six, 
seventy-seven—”’ 

All at once, clear, unmistakable, on the resounding plane 
of the table was heard a slight metallic note. 

“The ring!” 

It was Maude Lille’s quick voice that had spoken. Mrs. 
Kildair continued to count. 

“Righty-nine, ninety, ninety-one—”’ 

The tension became unbearable. Two or three voices 
protested against the needless prolonging of the torture. 

“Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, ninety-nine and 
one hundred.” 

A match sputtered in Mrs. Kildair’s hand and on the in- 
stant the company craned forward. In the center of the 
table was the sparkling sapphire and diamond ring. Candles 
were lit, flaring up like searchlights on the white accusing 
faces. 

“Mr. Cheever, you may give it to me,” said Mrs. Kildair. 
She held out her hand without trembling, a smile of triumph 
on her face, which had in it for a moment an expression of 
positive cruelty. 

Immediately she changed, contemplating with amusement 
the horror of her guests, staring blindly from one to an- 
other, seeing the indefinable glance of interrogation that 
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passed from Cheever to Mrs. Cheever, from Mrs. Jackson 
to her husband, and then without emotion she said: 

“Now that that is over we can have a very gay little 
supper.” 


When Peters had pushed back his chair, satisfied as only 
a trained raconteur can be by the silence of a difficult 
audience, and had busied himself with a cigar, there was an 
instant outcry. 

“T say, Peters, old boy, that is not all!” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The story ends there?” 

“That ends the story.” 

“But who took the ring?” 

Peters extended his hands in an empty gesture. 

“What! It was never found out?” 

“Never.” 

“No clue?” 

“None.” 

“T don’t like the story,”’ said De Gollyer. 

“Tt’s no story at all,” said Steingall. 

“Permit me,” said Quinny in a didactic way; “it is a 
story, and it is complete. In fact, I consider it unique be- 
cause it has none of the banalities of a solution and leaves 
the problem even more confused than at the start.” 

“T don’t see—” began Rankin. 

“Of course you don’t, my dear man,” said Quinny crush- 
ingly. ‘You do not see that any solution would be common- 
place, whereas no solution leaves an extraordinary intel- 
lectual problem.” 

“How soe” 

“Tn the first place,” said Quinny, preparing to annex the 
topic, “whether the situation actually happened or not, 
which is in itself a mere triviality, Peters has constructed 
it in a masterly way, the proof of which is that he has made 
me listen. Observe, each person present might have, taken 
the ring—Flanders, a broker, just come a cropper; Maude 
Lille, a woman on the ragged side of life in desperate means; 
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either Mr. and Mrs. Cheever, suspected of being card sharps 
—very good touchrthat, Peters, when the husband and wife 
glanced involuntarily at each other at the end—Mr. Enos 
Jackson, a sharp lawyer, or his wife about to be divorced; 
even Harris, concerning whom, very cleverly, Peters has 
said nothing at all. to make him quite the most suspicious 
of all. There are, therefore, seven solutions, all possible, 
and all logical. But beyond this is left a great intellectual 
problem.” 

“How so?” 

“Was it a feminine or a masculine action to restore the 
ying when threatened with a search, knowing that Mrs. 
Kildair’s clever expedient of throwing the room into dark- 
ness made detection impossible? Was it a woman who 
lacked the necessary courage to continue, or was it a man 
who repented his first impulse? Is a man or is a woman 
the greater natural criminal?” 

“A woman took it, of course,” said Rankin. 

“On the contrary, it was a man,” said Steingall, “for the 
second action was more difficult than the first.” 

“A man, certainly,” said De Gollyer. ‘The restoration 
of the ring was a logical decision.” 

“Vou see,” said Quinny triumphantly, “personally I in- 
cline to a woman for the reason that a weaker feminine 
nature is peculiarly susceptible to the domination of her 
own sex. There you are. We could meet and debate the 
subject year in and year out and never agree.” 

“T recognize most of the characters,’’ said De Gollyer 
with a little confidential smile toward Peters. ‘Mrs. Kildair, 
of course, is all you say of her—an extraordinary woman. 
The story is quite characteristic of her. Flanders, I am not 
sure of, but I think I know him.” 

“Did it really happen?” asked Rankin, who always took 
the commonplace point of view. 

“Exactly as I have told it,” said Peters. 

“The only one I don’t recognize is Harris,” said De 
Gollyer pensively. 

“Your humble servant,” said Peters, smiling. 
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The four looked up suddenly with a little start. 

“What!” said Quinny, abruptly confused. ‘You—you 
were there?” 

“T was there.” 

The four continued to look at him without speaking, 
each absorbed in his own thoughts, with a sudden ill ease. 

A club attendant, with a telephone slip on a tray, stopped 
by Peters’ side. He excused himself and went along the 
porch, nodding from table to table. 

“Curious chap,” said De Gollyer musingly. 

“Extraordinary.” 

The word was like a murmur in the group of four, who 
continued watching Peters’ trim, disappearing figure in 
silence, without looking at one another—with a certain ill 
ease. 


THE END 
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